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FOREWORD 

PERHAPS most writers turn their travels to 
account, if only in the shape of notes and 
sketches of the wider world as it unfolds before 
them; but for my purposes, being an inveterate 
story-teller, the form of fiction usually offers itself 
as best suited to personal instinct and inspiration. 
Stories of a sort tell themselves to me at every turn 
abroad; and as life takes colour largely from the 
theatres in which I find it, so the theatres themselves 
seem better understood and appreciated when viewed 
in connection with the humanity that inhabits them. 
These stories, however, pretend to be no more than 
swift and slight impressions of those humble people 
who alone at any time or place concern my work. 
But the universal kinship of the soil and the sea is 
very close, and a student of those who labour under 
the sky swiftly discovers how much in common of 
condition the folk possess, despite essential differ- 
ences of race and tradition, of climate and physical 
necessity. 

E. P. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE-CHILD 



THE EARTHQUAKE-CHILD 



ANNETTE FOY and Georges Leblond sat hand 
in hand and looked at their home. They had 
found a little nest in the brown bosom of Mount 
Orso, and not far distant, upon the saddle of stone 
between this towering hill and the next, there 
perched the mountain village of Castillon in the 
Maritime Alps. A tunnel pierces this ridge and 
carries the high road under the col. 

The hamlet seemed to hang in air, lifted, like some 
fairy village delicate of fabric against the blue. 
Its chimneys and little church tower rose from a lap 
of great hills, and Castillon partook of the mount- 
ain colours. The walls reflected something from 
the austerity and snow of uplifted nature round 
about ; yet brighter tones warmed the ancient stucco 
with pleasant ochre and bright rose that suggested 
hope and humanity. The tiles were scorched to a 
silvery pink by summer suns; faint music of child- 
ren's voices murmured on the air and told of young 
life and its interests. 
Old Castillon grew out of the rock — or, rather. 
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throve fastened to it, like a sponge to a stone. 
Around, feathered with pine or tawny-coated with 
the dead foliage of last year's oak, the mountain- 
ridges rose to jagged pinnacles, and fell through 
tremendous gorges to the terraced hills beneath. 
Far below ran the olive-belt, and above it a scented 
scrub of rosemary, myrtle, mastic, yielded slowly 
to that dwarfer, hardier flora that knows frost and 
snow and brings forth its bells and chalices behind 
the mists and storms of spring. 

" 'T is a hard and a cruel matter that Michel Foy 
has set his face against me," declared Georges. 

He was a gigantic man who, after serving his time 
in the army, had been offered employment in a 
travelling show, to use his huge arms in tossing 
weights and performing feats of strength. But his 
mountain blood called him home again. He dwelt 
with an ancient aunt at Castillon, and worked 
among the charcoal-burners — ^when he worked at all. 

Georges moved his head on his sinewy neck, 
srrinkled up a low forehead until hair and eyebrows 
met, and gazed at the solemn, olive-hued visage of 
the girl beside him. Annette twisted a purple hepat- 
ica in her fingers, then listlessly plucked the petals. 
Her eyes were turned to the amphitheatre of the 
hills, and they mirrored the chaplet of snow that 
blazed ineffably white upon the crest of far-off 
Mount Grosso. 

" Michel is not as other men," she said. " I can- 
not understand why he does not like you, and why 
he turns our mother from you. What have you 
done to make him so unkind? " 
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" Nothing at all. It is a secret jealousy that 
burns him. I can think of no other cause." 

" He is not the sort to be jealous. His heart is 
soft and his patience is the pure^ priceless present 
of the angels to him when he was born all humped 
and crooked.'* 

" He is crooked in mind as well as body ; other- 
wise he would like me, as everybody else does." 

'^ I do not understand. It is so seldom that he 
has an unkind word to say of anybody." 

" He deceives you. He hides his heart. If you 
could see it, you would find it as ugly as his head. 
He is among men what the arisarum is among flow- 
ers — a sick, mysterious, poisonous thing. Its 
striped cowl and evil tongue are like a snake's, and 
when you smell it first you think it good, and when 
you smell it again you know it is the smell of death. 
I wish I could trample him under foot." 

"He is obstinate. He will not trust you. He 
murmurs of things that came to his ears at Sospel." 

Georges flushed and twirled up great bristling 
moustaches. He was clearly embarrassed. 

" Michel studies faces," continued Annette. 
" From his seat in the shade at the gate he sees men 
and women pass to and fro, and he learns to read 
faces as other people learn to read books. He said 
that it is not good for a man to have misty eyes and 
always to look round after women, as you do." 

"Bah! What does he know of women? — ^mis- 
shapen thing that he is ! How can wisdom come of 
sitting in a corner? He talks with the children and 
listens to their prattle all day long. Let him split 
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the reeds and make toys for the visitors. That is 
his work. But bid him keep men out of his mind, 
and — and — there again, Annette! As I live, I felt 
it yet again ! '* 

The girl shivered and crept closer. She also ap- 
preciated the strange and terrifying phenomenon of 
which her lover spoke. 

For three days there had been in this savage land 
of mountains and deep ravines a rumour and a 
dreadful threat of pending evil. The charcoal-burn- 
ers from remote forests first felt it; then it seemed 
that some fever worked in the veins of the earth and 
set her enormous bosom throbbing from the peaks of 
snow to the shores of the sea. 

February of the year 1887 had come, and the 
weather was much disturbed and unsettled. Glori- 
ous days succeeded d^rk and stormy intervals. 
Then fell a period of cold, and deep snow glittered 
almost to the olive-belt. It had, however, quickly 
vanished before an ardent sun. Old folks dimly re- 
called the last visitation of earthquake, and shook 
their heads at the signs of the sky; young people 
felt a fearful joy in the threat of nature, and, in 
ignorance, secretly hoped that some tremendous ex- 
perience might fall upon their level lives. 

The sun shone and the faint earth-tremor in the 
hillside was not repeated. 

It reminded Annette of her brother. 

" Our mother always calls Michel * the earthquake- 
child.' He came too soon, because there was a 
shock sudden and unexpected. It broke down a 
wall here and there, and opened a grave or two in 
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the church-yard. It also brought Michel into the 
world." 

" Never did the shaking of mountains produce 
such an ugly mouse then. He makes me mad, I tell 
you. Your mother trusts him as if he were her 
guardian angel. Michel is always wise and always 
right. How can he be always wise and right — he 
who lives the life of a lizard and has never been 
beyond Castillon or looked at the world? It is 
nonsense, and I am very angry when I think that 
ZoS Foy lets him poison her mind against me." 

" You must make him listen to reason." 

" I should like to make him feel reason ; but if I 
flipped him with my finger-nail, I should kill him." 

Georges rose, yawned, stretched his majestic 
arms, and looked round him at the earth and sky. 

" There is something coming," he said. " Per- 
haps it is the end of the world. But that is no- 
thing to me, if I may not have you." 

" The sky looks strange at dawn and at even. Do 
these shakings come from the clouds or from the 
earth?" 

" From God. He gets impatient sometimes and 
can't keep his hands off this wretched little affair 
that he has made. He gives us a push with His 
finger ; then there is an earthquake, and people think 
more about their prayers for a time. Some day God 
will altogether lose His temper with the world." 

"And then, Georges?" 

" Then there will be no more world — no more than 
there is of a soap-bubble when it bursts. Well, I 
will stoop a little and talk to Michel myself." 
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They rose to return homeward, and their way 
wound by a rocky path amid boulders and steep, 
torn waterways, where torrents leaped at times of 
storm and filled a brawling tributary of the distant 
Bevera. The path was stained rust-red with mud 
from the boots of the mountain-men; by the way 
grew primroses and violets ; and here and there frag- 
ments of charcoal, that had fallen from the backs of 
passing mules, glittered silver-bright under the 
sun. 



II 

MICHEL FOY sat on his little stool, and the 
boys and girls crowded round him as usual. 
Most of them were bigger than he was, and but fop 
his thin black whiskers, people had thought the 
young man's pinched little face, sharp nose, and big 
ears belonged to a hungry boy. He was often called 
the king of the children, and he seldom wearied of 
his courtiers. He told them stories and taught 
them craft of hand. With stems of the great reed 
he busied his days and fashioned every sort of 
quaint contrivance to tempt visitors. From deep 
baskets for flowers to tiny cages for crickets his 
labours ranged, and his brown fingers were never 
idle. He seemed little more than a head, body, and 
hands. His legs were shrunk and aborted, his mus- 
cular development was very feeble, and he had to be 
carried everywhere like a new-born baby. ZoS 
Foy's face curiously resembled her son's, and her 
body was also frail and feeble. But Annette lacked 
nothing of health and strength; she resembled her 
dead father, and was several years younger than 
Michel. 

That night his sister spoke with sharp words to 
the little, yellow-faced cripple, and he answered 
very mildly, according to his wont. 

9 
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" Why do you hate the man who loves me so 
truly, brother? What harm has he done you? It 
is very well known that all good men like Georges 
Leblond." 

" I do not hate him ; but I do not respect him, and 
I do not trust him. I would not believe everybody, 
but Cousin Magnat of Sospel I do believe, for he has 
never said an untrue thing. Georges is a lazy man 
and a libertine. He has good virtues, and is kind 
because it is easiest to be kind. But I do not re- 
spect him, and I do not at all wish you to marry 
him." 

'^ Cousin Magnat is as good a man as walks the 
earth," said Zoe, in a piping, crisp voice, like the 
tinkling stridulation of a mole-cricket. " He would 
have married me twenty-five years ago. And when 
I refused him he never dropped a tear, but merely 
remained a bachelor." 

" He is as dry as a dead stick. How can he judge 
a young man ? " argued Annette. 

" It is exceedingly easy to judge Georges Le- 
blond," answered her brother. " Facts are facts. 
He has — I won't say it; you know very well what 
I mean. No woman who is proud of women ought 
to marry him. He is a crying shame and disgrace. 
God has given him the strength of a horse, and 
he does nothing but get people into trouble. The 
worms in the grass are working more good in the 
world than he is." 

" Why should you be so quick to believe Cousin 
Magnat? Has not Georges told me over and over 
again that these stories about himself are not true? 
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Everybody knows they were invented at Sospel by 
that long, crooked-eyed wretch, Luke Gronsac, be- 
cause Georges beat him in the games." 

" It is vain to say so, Annette. You know as well 
as I that Leblond does very bad things and makes 
God sad. I am not one to say unkind words for 
fun. But you are my own sister, and I love you 
dearly, and I would rather die than see you that 
man's wife. Your life would be one long wail." 

" I know my own mind, however ; and I know the 
big, warm heart of Georges." 

"Warm enough and big enough — ^too big," said 
Madame Foy. " Wait till the great, fat giant has 
been married six months and you begin to grow as 
familiar as his boots. Then his big warm heart will 
begin to warm somebody else. He is like the lazy 
humble-bees that boom and bumble from flower to 
flower. He thinks only of himself. The hive is 
nothing to him." 

Michel turned his bright, deep-set eyes upon his 
pouting sister. 

" You are only seventeen yet. Wait a year. Be 
patient. I tell everybody to be patient. It is so 
easy to me, but it seems so difficult for the rest. 
People with legs can't be patient, apparently; but 
it is quite simple if you have none — only two bent 
straws instead. Wait a year, Annette, and try him. 
Tell him to work hard for a whole year, and save up 
some francs, and take a better house, where there 
will be room for you as well as for his old aunt. 
That is not much to ask him, if he really loves you 
and wants to be a good husband to you." 
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" It is not for me to dictate to him. He is as 
knowing as you are. You think nobody is clever 
but yourself, Michel Foy. Georges said some very 
wise things — about God and earthquakes." 

Fear fell on Zoe's face, and she came close to her 
son. He put out his hands and took hers between 
them. 

" Do not name that. It brings terror to our 
mother, though I tell her that God is at the safety- 
valve of the world, like Charles on the railway is at 
the safety-valve of the engine." 

" To-day the hills shook again under us," said 
Annette, " and Georges swore that if he does not 
have me, he would not care whether they swallowed 
him up." 

" It is coming," piped the mother. " So I felt 
before Michel was born. First a hush and a wait- 
ing, as if the world had drawn in its breath deep 
and was too frightened to let it out. Strange things 
happened among the clouds. They took shapes of 
creatures that nobody ever saw. The lightning fell 
like rain. It melted a man's watch in his pocket, 
but killed only one side of him. The other side went 
on living for five years." 

" Don't be frightened. If it comes, it comes. An 
earthquake is no more to God than to set a mole 
burrowing under a tuft of grass. Perhaps He has 
great moles deep in the earth that can shake moun- 
tains when He calls them to work. I do not know 
how you can fear, mother," declared Michel. 

" But you will know," she said, " if there is an 
earthquake. No living soul ever went through that 
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and feared not. God means them to frighten us. 
He knows that there is nothing like giving naughty 
children a good shake now and then." 

In the silence that followed remote thunder rolled 
and reverberated where the peaks and gorges of the 
mountains caught it and tossed it back and for- 
ward. No lightning followed, but the night was 
very dark. This thunder fell strangely on ears 
familiar with thunder. There was a long-drawn, 
hollow under-sound, as of a great wind, and it per- 
sisted after the rumble and rattle of the peal had 
passed by. 

" That is no thunder," said Madame Foy. " That 
is the groaning of the rocks opening and grinding 
together deep down in the earth. It is the ribs of 
the world cracking. It comes from below, not above. 
If you put your ear to the ground it is louder." 

" A great cliff slipped down in the Gourg delP Ora 
last night — so Papa Chambourlier told me," declared 
Michel. " But hill, or vale, or sea, or our home here 
on the crown of the col — it is all one. If an earth- 
quake is coming, the ground is marked out for it. 
God has set a seal on the mountains and houses and 
men and women who are to fall. Even so the wood- 
cutter puts his brand upon the trees. Only the thing 
that is to happen can happen." 

" Father Dum6nil intends to pray for the earth 
to grow quiet," said Madame Foy. " For my part, I 
think he ought to have done it sooner. He is not 
happy, and talks of going to Paris to see his rela- 
tives. Foreign people at the coast are already pack- 
ing up and flying north and east." 
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At this moment there came a knock at the door, 
and a neighbour entered. He was a big, hairy man 
— the stone-mason, Papa Chambourlier, just men- 
tioned. Nightly he came to carry Michel Foy to his 
bed-room, while every morning he brought him down 
again, and for the office he received weekly payment 
of a new wicker basket. Papa Chambourlier had 
lost a bad wife fifteen years before, and persisted in 
a good temper ever since. Some people fancied that 
he wanted to marry Madame Foy, but Zo^ and the 
mason knew better. 

" Starless," he said. " Such darkness I never felt 
by night until now. It touches you all over. The 
thunder is in the ground. It comes up from the 
valley, as though the soldiers were firing cannons 
there. The air smells like a cave. There are warn- 
ings everywhere; but what is a man to do? We 
cannot go and live like dormice on the hills, or like 
sand-fleas on the beach." 

Despite his words, Chambourlier showed no 
alarm. He stopped and smoked awhile, jested with 
the family, and told them the news at Castellar, 
where he was working just then. Presently he 
picked up Michel as though he were a guinea-fowl, 
and carried him to his room. 

" Now be a good baby and go to sleep, and 
don't wake up until the morning," said Papa 
Chambourlier. 

He had made this joke every day for five years, 
and Michel always nodded and laughed at it because 
the mason liked to hear him do so. 



Ill 



OLD Castillon was honeycombed with passages 
that ran through dark archways out to the 
hillside. Broad flights of steps also ascended to the 
piazza at the highest point, and round about this 
paved space there clustered houses and rose the 
church. To the west stood a little inclosed burial- 
ground, and on every other side cottages and walls 
and winding stairways grouped together with be- 
wildering confusion. In bright weather deep shad- 
ows fell across the shining mural spaces, and brave 
light blazed out of darkness where the sun flamed 
down through the chimney-pots and over the tiles. 
Elsewhere perpetual gloom brooded in dark corners 
and weeds sprouted amid the stones of unfrequented 
alleyways. The mountains hemmed in all — a girdle 
'of pine-green and hot, sun-baked browns and yellows 
in summer-time; and in winter a spectacle of lower- 
ing clouds that rolled heavily away on golden days, 
to reveal the serrated crown of snow-clad peaks. 

Soon after her conversation with Michel, Annette 
met Georges in the darkness of a sequestered nook, 
grass-grown and neglected, beside the burial-ground. 
Her mother's house stood near the church, a hundred 
yards distant. It was one of the best in Castillon, 
and Madame Foy not seldom mentioned the fact. 

15 
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Annette told her lover what Michel had said, and 
the strong man used bad words, indignantly denied 
the evil reports, and finally declared that to her 
brother's unjust obstinacy only one reply was 
possible. 

" You must run away with me," he said. " Then 
you shall know what it is to have a strong husband. 
I will make a way for you through the world, and 
if people stop the road, I will knock them down and 
walk over them. It is no good being strong enough 
to do three men's work if we are afraid of a 
cross-grained little goblin like Michel. I shall not 
see him. I shall run away with you instead." 

" If we run away, where do we run to? " inquired 
Annette. 

" To church," he said. " There is no difficulty at 
all. Father Dum^nil has wanted to marry me 
plenty of times — at least, I mean, of course, when 
I can find a wife. And now I have found you. 
You shall vanish away from those who do not un- 
derstand me; and then, when they begin to get un- 
happy, you shall return to them on my arm. After 
we are married, there will be nothing more to say." 

He picked her up and kissed her. 

" How strong you are ! I am like a little fly in 
your arms." 

"And now I will use my strength to fight for 
you. You shall hide at Sospel till the wedding is 
made ready. The morning after to-morrow, while 
it is yet dark, I shall come for you, and you must 
creep out like a shadow. Then we return back again 
in a week or two, and presently Michel and youp 
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mother will say: *We were quite wrong. Georges 
Leblond is a very good fellow, and we love him.' " 

" You will work and save francs so that we may 
have a better house?" 

"A better house? What is the matter with my 
house?" 

" The matter is that it would be a very good cow- 
shed, but it is a poor home for a young woman. 
Half of it is no house at all, but only a cave in the 
rock." 

" Well, it is true that my old aunt does not like 
the house either. But as to making francs — no- 
thing easier. I promise to do so. If a man has the 
strength of three men, he can of course make the 
francs of three men. Anybody knows that." 

"Then come before the dawn the day after to- 
morrow. I trust you because I love you. And as 
soon as it can be, we will be married. But mother 
and Michel must know that I am safe and happy. 
I will not go away unless you promise that." 

"I promise. I want them to find that I am a 
much better fellow than they think." 

Presently the lovers parted on the understanding 
that Annette would be ready to leave Castillon at 
the time appointed. Left alone, the big man con- 
sidered his actions. Marriage was quite the last 
thing in the world that he proposed to himself. 

That night the cry of the earth fell like a voice 
on many sleepless ears, and the deep tremors of the 
mountains awoke sounds and discords never heard 
before. Walls, doors, roofs, and roof-trees spoke in 
the darkness and uttered cries and whispers as 
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though they talked together. The stones murmured 
hoarsely, the tiles grated, windows shattered, and 
it seemed that unseen hands were shaking them. 
As the timbers of ocean-going ships creak out their 
irregular, monotonous answer to the waves, so now 
timbers of dwellings uttered sustained sighs and 
groans. Sometimes an article fell suddenly from 
shelf or ledge ; sometimes an open door would gently 
shut itself, or a shut door would open silently with- 
out visible agent. 



IV 



SIGNS and wonders multiplied during the fol- 
lowing day, and creatures humbler than men — 
beasts of the field and air that had not shown fear 
until now — ^began to behave strangely and reveal 
alarm. This obvious dread displayed by the secret 
instinct and understanding of unconscious life acted 
upon human minds and served much to increase the 
general terror. 

Heavy darkness hung like a canopy upon the 
mountains. No direct ray i)enetrated it, but a 
light, fulvous and sulky, as of some sinister planet, 
tinged the cloud-billows with pale copper and 
stretched sickly tentacles of fire across the purple 
depths. Creatures behaved as at eclipse of the sun; 
but to the sense of night was added active fear. 
Fowls sought their perches, jet would not sleep 
thereon. They maintained a subdued clucking. 
Domestic beasts crowded close to man and put their 
faith in him. The cows lowed in the byres and 
would not eat. The mules nosed one another, started 
and kicked, and spoke their secret thoughts and 
fears in one another's ears. Dogs howled, showed 
the whites of their eyes, and heard many things be- 
yond the power of human ear. 

From the coast came news that tidal waves were 

19 
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polling into Menton's Bay ; that a part of the break- 
water was broken off like dry bread ; and that many 
houses had started sudden flaws and cracks, which 
grinned or frowned like mouths in their solid walls. 

Day huddled to its close soon after noon, and at the 
hour of February dusk, impenetrable gloom crowded 
upon the mountains. The hills and valleys listened 
and waited like sentient, watchful things. A vast 
silence reigned. But this peace was broken at mid- 
night by the under-growl and rumble now familiar 
to human ears. Many were found watching on that 
night. Michel Foy's heart was full of monitions, 
strange and uncertain, that made him refuse Papa 
Chambourlier's assistance when the mason arrived 
as usual to carry him to bed. 

" No ; I sit up to-night," he said. " Something is 
going to happen." 

" You don't mean an earthquake, I hope? T is to 
men like you such secrets are whispered by Al- 
mighty God — I know that very well; but still I trust 
you are mistaken, Michel." 

" I cannot tell you what I feel ; it may be nothing 
but my health. I do not think there will be an 
earthquake, except within this house. To be plain 
with you, there is mystery here. Annette kissed me 
and went to her bed very early. There were tears 
in her eyes. That is most strange." 

" Well, I can't stop to talk to-night. The whole 
world is restless and frightened. The rats in my 
house are sitting in a row outside their holes, and 
the dog passes them and never looks at them. Na- 
ture is sick. She has a pain in her poor stomach 
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that makes her forget to go on with her work. If 
the sun is not pulled up out of the sea to-morrow, as 
usual, it won't surprise me in the least." 

Papa Chambourlier departed, and Zo^ Foy also 
left her son presently and retired to pray. Miohel 
sat on, watched the flame of the lamp, and mused 
uneasily concerning his sister. The night crept to 
its waste, and advanced through the early hours of 
another day. Then, before it was yet light, the 
earth awoke from her sleep and there fell upon that 
land the most appalling scourge that man can en- 
dure. More awful than the spectacle of sun-flames, 
or the blaze of a new star through the night; more 
terriflc than the speed of comets, or the size of the 
great nebulae; more sublime than any other phe- 
nomenon of nature, because close, immediate, per- 
sonal, come the horrors of earthquakes to those 
entangled in the midst of them. 

Suddenly out of the pregnant stillness burst a 
humming and murmur as of insects. It deepened 
swiftly into deafening chaos; the ground rocked for 
a moment, then silence returned. Upon the brief 
respite new sounds fell, and Michel, whose hands 
had instinctively clutched the wooden arms of his 
little chair, heard a strange grating and rending, 
then a crash. He knew that a house or part of a 
house had tumbled down. Again the humming 
boomed out of the darkness, and dazzle of light 
filled the square of the window and seemed, with its 
silvery glare, to put his lamp out. Then all was 
darkness, and the lamp burned steadily like a red 
bead. Now the earth began to rock in earnest; 
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through an increasing clamour there came, shrill 
and thin, the shrieks of women and the cries of men. 
Two people rushed into the chamber, and as they 
did so a curious hiss, like rushing water, sounded 
above Michel's head, and he saw the ceiling crack 
across. But only a little mortar fell. Zo6 come 
down the stairs into the room, and as she did so the 
outer door burst open and a man shouted: 

"Annette! Annette! Fly! It has come — ^the 
earthquake ! Castillon is falling into the valley ! '' 

Georges rushed in, and before he had gone a 
yard, the mother of Michel was at his feet with her 
arms round his knees. 

" Save him ! Save him, for the love of God ! — 
Michel! Oh, you that are strong, lift him up and 
carry him to safety before the earth swallows us 
all ! " 

But Georges shook her off. 

" Let imps like himself save him ! Men must save 
women to-night," he said. "Where is Annette? I 
have come for her." 

In a moment he had leaped up the stairs and met 
his sweetheart at the top. 

" My brother first ; he — " she cried, and then in- 
deed she felt the might of a man ; for Georges, well 
knowing that life or death hung in the balance of 
the moment, seized her, leaped down the rocking 
stairs with her, and rushed from the house. Like 
a madman he fought his way through the masses of 
people in the street, and was among the first to be 
clear of the falling village. His only thought was 
their united salvation. 
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As he left the room, deaf to ZoS's curse, his foot 
had touched the table and sent it spinning. The 
lamp dropped and went out. 

In the street showers of tiles and stones were fall- 
ing from rending walls, and the people, with screams 
and cries, fought in half-naked crowds at every 
egress. Down the steep steps out of the village they 
rushed and tumbled. There was no darkness now, 
for continued lightning blazed on the foreheads of 
the hills, and every tottering house and heaving 
street shone stark under the sky. Shock followed 
shock, but the earth did not open: only the houses 
bulged and broke. Walls fell out or split and still 
stood. Roofs dropped; the dwellings upon the edge 
of the town broke off and slipi)ed down upon the 
sides of the precipices. A noise louder than cannon 
persisted; miraculous escapes occurred at every 
turn, and soon men, women, and children had de- 
serted their homes and dragged the bedridden out of 
immediate danger. Bleeding, injured, half insane, 
the people wandered over the palpitating hills, or 
fell on their knees, or clung in masses tightly to- 
gether, like frightened monkeys. 

But no man stopped to answer Zo€'s screams for 
help, and the little moiety of a man on whom her 
whole love centred implored his mother to depart 
while he sat calmly in the midst of the chaos and 
waited for death to find him. Then Zo€ bade him 
get on her back, and so, tottering and gasping, she 
crept feebly out into the horrox of the night and 
fought with the earthquake for Michel. Her pro- 
gress was slow, and twice she fell. He prayed her to 
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leave him and escape for Annette's sake; but she 
would not. 

Presently, when nearly safe, she fell again and 
fainted, half-way down a little path just beneath 
the village. He crawled away from her like a spider, 
and called upon God to save her and reward her for 
a love that had risen higher than the fear of death. 
He cried with his small voice for succour, but none 
heard him. 

Suddenly a mass of masonry and ten thousand 
tons of the cliff beneath it came down together. The 
woman escaped this avalanche of stone by twenty 
yards, and she returned to her senses in time to see 
the hillside roll over her son as a breaking wave 
rolls over a pebble. Since the Pharaohs, perhaps 
no man has ever had such a majestic monument as 
Nature lifted above little Michel Foy. 

When tardy day came and light broke again upon 
the ruined village, among the first intrepid spirits to 
visit it was Georges Leblond, and the greeting he 
won from a demented mother dwelt in his heart for 
many days. 



ZOE FOY never departed from old Castillon, and 
while every other inhabitant deserted the 
shattered town and saw in this disaster a message 
from God to leave the place for ever, she resolutely 
abode in her house and refused to share the general 
exodus. Like some spirit, she still haunted her son's 
grave, still daily sat beside it, the only living human 
thing in that scene of desolation. Her home was 
among the few that suffered little injury; but, for 
the rest of the houses, every one revealed some spec- 
ial hurt, humorous or terrific, partial or complete, 
as the result of the earthquake. To-day the vil- 
lage lies as though it had been deserted but 
yesterday. 

One can almost see the flying folk and the walls 
tumbling about them. Bent and torn, as though 
battered by great ordnance, the church, the shops, 
the habitations round about, gape with many 
wounds, or stand mere shells and stony skeletons. 
Here the side of a house has fallen into the valley 
beneath, and the economy and plan of the little 
rooms stand revealed. Wall-pai)er still flaps in the 
wind ; hearths are yet black with the last fires that 
burned upon them twenty years ago. Whole storeys 
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are gone sometimes, and dust of the chinmey-pots 
lies scattered in the dwelling-rooms. Elsewhere 
the earth has heaved up foundations, and the sun- 
light shines on empty, roofless cellars and dark 
corners and cave-dwellings, where aforetime the folk 
lived in chambers wrought from the living rock. 
Chaos and tremendous movement seem suddenly 
frozen here. There is a vivid feeling that the place 
has but this moment fallen to pieces. 

The crash and thunder of perishing houses, the 
earth billowing like a seventh wave under flying 
feet, the sounds and echoes from the mountains, the 
roar of thunder that answered the rending rocks, 
and the appalled human life tumbling away in a 
stream under the lightning — ^this spectacle wakes to 
the spirit's sense and fills the least imaginative mind 
in presence of the wrecked village. 

No hand has been lifted to steady a single stone 
since the night of the catastrophe. Everything 
stands, lies, gapes, totters, as the earthquake left it. 
Only the unceiled human homes are empty, while 
the woodwork rots, the ironwork rusts, and green 
things loll out of broken walls, festoon fallen mas- 
onry, blossom through the chinks of hanging shut- 
ters, and weave chaplets of flowers for a hundred 
ruins. 

Now New Castillon, snowy of wall and red of 
roof, stretches along a lower ridge of the col, and 
there man is happy and busy again, and a new gen- 
eration of babies listens to the old story, or, grow- 
ing bold with years, makes little frightened journeys 
to the dead village. 
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Only ZoS keeps her ancient place, and she, upon 
the return of the day, never fails to fashion a great 
cross of primroses and purple hepaticas and place 
it on the hill beneath which her son lies. 

Once Papa Chambourlier, now retired, chanced to 
recollect the fateful anniversary; whereupon he 
tramped to the ruins and held converse with his 
friend. He found her, as he expected, sitting beside 
Michel's grave. 

" Yes," she said, " there he lies, and there he will 
lie till the last great earthquake of all. He came out 
of an earthquake and he went back into one. There 
is a miracle in that. Such beginnings and endings 
do not happen to common people." 

" He was a very good little man. The Lord cer- 
tainly wanted him," said Papa Chambourlier, low- 
ering his massive trunk to a rock beside the way, 
and bringing a pipe from his pocket. 

" He was more than a man. There was an angel 
hidden inside him." 

" So there is in every one of us." 

" But that is not what I mean. He was possessed, 
as we say." 

" He will rise, bright and beautiful — ^with legs — 
and wings too, for that matter." 

" And a crown of gold upon his head." 

" Not a doubt of it, Z06 Foy." 

" I would rather have been his mother than 
Christ's, my friend." 

" I should not talk quite so strangely as that ; but 
of course you are a little strange. Who would not 
be strange, if they had lived up here alone with the 
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lizards and ghosts of houses all these years? When 
are you coming down ? " 

" When I am dead I shall go down. Do you know 
that my son made only one mistake in his life?" 

" Ah, how few of us can say that ! What was it, 
ZoS? Perhaps you are wrong." 

" No ; I am right. Michel said that Georges Le- 
blond was a bad man; but, as you know, he has 
turned out a very proper husband and father. He 
would let me go and live with Annette and the eight 
young ones to-morrow, if I liked." 

" Don't blame Michel. He was perfectly right 
about Georges; but then came the earthquake. An 
earthquake is a wonderful thing for putting the fear 
of God into a man, remember. We are a very godly 
generation — ^we who felt the earth beginning to open 
its jaws under us. If there had been no earthquake, 
Georges would never have reformed. He might even 
be a wicked bachelor still, and Annette rather an 
unhappy woman. But the earthquake made him 
good for quite a month, and during that month he 
married Annette ; and she looked after him from the 
wedding-day. Oh yes, I tell you, mother, that an 
earthquake every ten years would be a very good 
thing for the business of heaven — and for the busi- 
ness of house-builders too. New Castillon made my 
fortune, certainly." 

" I often ask God to let me be here to help Michel 
from this great pile of stones when the Last Day 
comes and the trumpet calls him to rise." 

^^ Have no fear. There will be a dozen shining 
angels ready to pull him out." 
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She nodded^ but her eyes never left the monnd. 
Presently she humped herself up in her usual posi- 
tion, with her chin on her hands, and then Papa 
Chambourlier departed, because he perceived that 
she wanted his company no more. 
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Op peaceful pleasures there is none greater than 
that enjoyed by a botanist, when he enters 
strange lands and finds himself surrounded by a 
new flora. Lovely things, long familiar as pictures, 
or in the mummy state of the herbarium, smile out 
upon his sight, and Nature holds to him a brimming 
cornucopia of flowers, not unknown, yet unseen till 
now. 

Once I walked upon the great hills that front the 
sea in North Africa ; and here, nigh Algiers, for the 
first time found Iris stylosa ^ in her home. During 
January and onward this beautiful blossom nestles 
here in the grass-like foliage; and her familiar lilac 
loveliness, her little heart touched with gold, her per- 
fect habit and her fragrance — as of primroses from 
an English spring-time — ^brought much delight to 
me. Overhanging a bank of red earth she first met 
my search, and anon I found her on the edge of vine- 
yards, or sunk in dewy, northward-facing hedges, or 
clustering safely within dense tangles of the prickly- 
pear — ^that gigantic opuntia whose silver-grey lights 
every hill about Algiers. 

And as I plucked, there came " Sand-daisy/' so that 

> L unguicularia of botanists. 
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henceforth in memory the flower and the girl will be 
for ever linked and wedded. 

She was not beautiful, yet a haunting fascination 
emanated from her, like Eastern odours of spice op 
fruit. I knew her for a Kabyle by her uncovered 
face. She lacked too the Arab swarthiness, and in- 
stead of the customary white haik their women 
wear. Sand-daisy was clad in the red and rose co- 
lours that all Kabyles love. She had a frank, child- 
ish face ; as yet she trusted the world ; but her eyes 
were a dreamer's eyes and curiously full of thought 
for one so young; her pretty mouth possessed some 
character ; her hands, despite her rough life and the 
heavy tasks to which they had been put, were, I 
think, the most beautiful that ever I saw. She was 
sixteen and a woman every way. No harsh restric- 
tion spoiled one lovely contour of her ; no distorting 
bond strangled her lithe waist ; no steel or bone im- 
mured her bosom. Each curve and slope, round 
limb, dimpled joint, and dainty breast, was felt in- 
visible under her ragged but classic garments. Her 
tatters indeed reached the perfection of human 
habiliment, in that they clothed her, and while con- 
cealing every inch of the maiden but her feet, her 
arms, her face, hid none of the wonder and joy of 
her, left her herself — a little, perfect thing — as true 
to nature as a kitten. Unfettered she breathed the 
hot air, took her way upon the hills or sprawled in 
the sun; without one shadow of self -consciousness 
when first we met, she flung down a reed mat on 
which she worked and came to me as I bent over Iris 
stylosa. 
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The girl offered to carry my basket and told me 
that she knew where a great many other flowers 
might be gathered. She had been educated at a 
French school in Algiers and we understood each 
other after a fashion. When matters interested her, 
Sand-daisy would mingle her own language and that 
of the conquerors; but for the most part her mean- 
ing was clear. She found me a sympathetic listener 
and we exchanged confidences. We both had our 
dreams and ambitious; mine she could not under- 
stand; hers were proper to her eyes, that seemed 
bent upon things to come. Her hopes possessed dig- 
nity, propriety, and poetry. For me they lifted Sand- 
daisy into a figure as interesting to the mind as she 
was restful and grateful to the sight. Despite her 
squalid home, pitiful life, and mean-hearted parent, 
I marked in her a pride of race and the deep-seated, 
solemn instincts of the Kabyle people. She had 
been born here, with a modern French town out- 
spread beneath her vision; she had never seen 
Kabylia's mountains save as a shadow against the 
distant south; yet hither her young heart turned, 
and she dreamed of the remote hills ; of her kindred ; 
of the pure race from which she had sprung ; of the 
glory of those uplifted dwellings far away; of the 
winter snows; and of the deserts beneath, where 
oceans of sand were strewn and took the place of the 
blue Mediterranean for which she cared not. True 
to her race, albeit tradition credits the Kabyle with 
Boman blood, she loved not the sea. The desert was 
her sea and she longed for it with passionate ardour 
and sure trust. The yellow plains below and the 
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mountains above; the waterfalls from the hills; the 
gorges and fastnesses; the green oasis of date set 
upon the sand, like an emerald in a salver of gold — 
these things filled her soul and drew it home again. 
From her mother the girl had learned of them; but 
her mother was dead, and now Sand-daisy lived with 
her father, and ministered to him, and waited pa- 
tiently while she hoped great matters from the hid- 
den future. 

Under a fig-tree she lived, and round about hep 
home was a hedge of prickly cactus and tall aloes. 
Perched on the side of the hill, thatched with palm- 
leaves and built of mud, the whitewashed hovel 
gleamed like a great flower seen far off. Bound 
about it wild olive climbed the red hill-slopes, vines 
awaited the spring weeding and stuck their dark 
and tortuous stumps naked above a sea of flowers; 
heather adorned the waste with snowy sprays; 
lavendula's purple splashed the green; and far be- 
neath spread fruit-laden orange orchards. A crag 
of limestone sometimes broke forth against the rus- 
set and tawny earth, and the eternal silver-grey and 
silver-green of the trees and familiar plants fes- 
tooned the hills and draped each acclivity and slope 
with a ragged veil, through which emerged cultiva- 
tion. The tilled earth stretched in terraces and 
climbed in steps; sank broadly to the valleys with 
wedges and squares of corn or vine; cuddled at the 
bottom of these terrific slopes upon the smooth 
ground and marked, by an added warmth of colour 
or luxuriance of foliage, the presence of those little 
watercourses that wound there. Against the pre- 
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valent pallor of wind-kissed olive and cactus, agave 
and eucalyptus, there rose many a turret of dark 
cypress and shone the splendour of blossoming 
acacias. 

Sand-daisy took me to the flowers, and I told her 
the name of many a lovely thing her feet had trod- 
den, I showed her the beauty of the black and the 
golden ophrys, of the velvety orchids, of the great 
cerinthe by the roadside ; of the little romulea, that 
starred the turf above old graves upon the crown of 
the hill ; of the rosy fedia in the young corn, of the 
purple toadflax, the fennel, the campion, the cresses 
and other good things that made a jungle of the vine- 
yards and called for husbandmen to sweep them 
away ; while she spoke of other blossoms as yet in the 
sheath and bud — flowers beautiful and flowers rare 
that would come to life here in summer hours when 
I was gone. She marvelled that I carried their 
names in my head and their pictures in my mind; 
and then I bade her speak of her own pictures: of 
the things not seen, yet known and loved ; and so I 
came gradually to understand her a little, to joy in 
her joys and lament her sorrows. 

Once, setting down the basket which she carried 
for me, she said, 

" I am tired ; I will rest and talk to you." 

Then she sat down and lifted her eyes to the dark 
range of the Djurdjura Mountains that ran south 
under the sunshine. 

" I live behind those," she told me. " This is not 
Sand-daisy, this girl here, who talks to you. Sand- 
daisy is over there behind the hills. They are only 
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a wall — ^a great wall of stones, broken here and 
there. The real mountains are beyond. You look 
up to them; you look up into the blue sky if you 
want to find them. Those who come here in the 
winter, like you, see a great cloud there — all white 
and gold and blue, and they say, ^ 'T is a mountain 
of rain going on its way to a far country ' ; but next 
day it is there still — all white and gold and blue; 
and each morning it glows out of the mist 
when the sun rises above it; and each evening 
it fades away into the darkness again. It is part 
of the world — white and shining in winter, dim 
and very far distant always. My home will be 
there." 

She pointed to a spur of the Lesser Atlas, that 
gleamed, long miles away, against the pale sky, like 
a summer cloud floating gloriously upward to the 
zenith. 

" There, behind the snow, I shall live and love a 
man and have little ones. It is all written for me. 
There are many of the Berber people, and they are 
noble and good, and each tribe has young men who 
would love me if they could see me. Some day there 
will come one over the sand or the snow, and he 
will see and love and buy me for a good price, so that 
my father can let me depart joyfully." 

" What manner of man shall he be — of the hills, 
or of the plains? " I asked. 

" I have wondered about that often. The Kabyles 
are a great people and their tribes are many. But 
my mother came from midway between the moun- 
tain-tops and the desert ; therefore I have wondered." 
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" And I am sure you have decided ; for you decide 
everything about yourself." 

" Once I loved to think of a husband from the 
snow, of a house like a swallow's nest hung above 
some great precipice where the eagles flew, and the 
monkeys chattered, and the river, so far below, ran 
along like a skein of silvery silk. I thought of such 
a home, with a man who knew danger very close, and 
whose work took him often hand in hand with death, 
to shoot the panther and the mountain sheep. I 
have felt the skins of the savage things he killed 
upon my shoulders; I have felt my lips on the hem 
of my husband's garment, because he risked his life 
that a wild beast's coat should keep me warm. And 
then, loving the man in dreams, I feared for him and 
found my heart throb and my forehead grow wet to 
think of what might happen to him. I have leaped up 
screaming, so that the dog barked and my father 
wakened and used hard words to me. Yes, I have 
screamed to see my husband tumbling over the red 
cliffs, and falling for ever; or to see him under a 
lion that buried its teeth and claws in the body that 
I belonged to ; I have sprung from the ground weep- 
ing dream tears to see my lover swept away by the 
falling snow, when the hot sun loosens it and sends 
it thundering downward. All these things are the 
daily dangers of the hill people ; and at home, work- 
ing for him, I should suffer worse than if I shared 
the toil of the hunter. Each day I should say, ^ He 
may never come home any more ' ; each day I should 
think, * His little ones may have no father before the 
sun sets.' Therefore my lover shall not be a hunter." 
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" You are so full of fearful thoughts ! Such a soft 
heart! Marry none of these wild monsters of the 
mountains or the desert. Take my advice and seek 
for a house-dweller and a comfortable man. How 
good to have a shop in the bazaar and to know that 
your husband was sitting in it safe from peril ; how 
good to think that when the strangers came, they 
would go to your lord and buy in his shop, so that 
you would be very rich and your children very 
happy." 

" Happy with a house-dweller ! Sand-daisy ! Bid 
me give myself to a vile Arab! Idle, lying, lazy 
wretches! I spit when I pass them. I hate my 
father, because he goes with them and sits with them 
in their houses and drinking-places, and follows their 
ways! He was a true man of tents aforetime, yet 
now he herds with them. He sits at the caf6 and 
casino, and plays draughts — even with Omar Mef- 
saud — and suffers that vile vine-grower to beat him, 
because Mef saud is very rich and likes better to win 
than lose." 

" Why do you hate the Arabs ? " 

"Because I am a Kabyle. A dog hates a cat, 
because he is a dog. And the Arabs hate us; and 
they have always hated us and always will hate 
us." 

" Then you must marry a wanderer. Sand-daisy — 
one of your people whose life is spent in the great 
waste — a man of tents and camels — a nomad Kabyle, 
whose dwelling is the desert." 

" It is so. It is written. I know very well the 
manner of man that he will be. Yes, a man of 
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swift horses and of camels — a jBerce, strong man 
and a robber." 

"A robber!" 

She stared that I should be surprised. 

"Is not the world quite full of robbers? Are 
there any other sort of men? " 

" Of course." 

" Are not you a robber? " 

" No, indeed ! " 

She pointed to a raw red blot in the earth, whence 
I had just dug the root of a cyclamen. 

" Your steel there," she said, nodding at my 
trowel, "is red with the blood of the earth. You 
have just torn a little child out of her flesh." 

" Then I 'm robber and murderer both ; for I can- 
not guess how many or how few of these things will 
live when they get to England." 

" The Touaregs are splendid robbers ; Frenchmen 
call them 'the Pirates of the Desert.' You look 
round about and they are not seen; the sand is in- 
nocent of them. Then, as the vulture, herself in- 
visible, yet finds the dead camel, so, from under the 
edge of the sand, they know the coming of the cara- 
van. A cloud rolls against the sky and the mer- 
chant people think it is a sand-storm ; but presently 
it glitters into steel points and flashes with crimson 
and yellow, and horses foam out of it suddenly; a 
flag flies, and there is a chant of music. The Tou- 
aregs come, like thunder, and they strip the fat peo- 
ple naked and so vanish again to their home under 
the brown tents behind the edge of the desert. Then 
their women make haste out to meet them with 
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singing ; and they slay a goat, and feast, and spread 
the silk and silver and gold upon the sand, and 
count the camels they have taken, and fill the child- 
ren with dates until their little stomachs grow as 
round as baskets." 

" That is the life you would live? " 

" That is the life I shall certainly live. The man 
I love lives so; and he is without doubt a leader of 
men and a light among his people. A Touareg has 
ever been the greatest of robbers and his name makes 
the house-folk tremble." 

" Perhaps some day your husband will fall upon 
me while I am hunting for plants in the foothills of 
the mountains?" 

She regarded me without emotion, 

" If he does, he will take from you your little steel 
spade and your gold watch and all the things that 
have any value about you." 

" But if I came and spoke to you, and reminded 
you of these days, would you remember the francs I 
have given you for carrying my basket, and speak 
for me to the great man and ask him to give me back 
my little steeLppade and watch?" 

She shook her head. 

" No. I should be all his wife— -every bit of me. 
You are only strange dust blown over the sea out of 
another world. You are not desert dust. We can- 
not love you." 

" Then I hope heartily that I shall never meet your 
husband. Sand-daisy." 

" I hope you will ; for then he will be the richer." 

"You are indeed too frank to marry a ^man of 
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houses.' But this desert? You will soon grow 
weary of that." 

"Do we weary of our flesh and blood? Do I 
weary of my own body, or tire to hear my heart do- 
ing its work in my breast? I am made of desert 
sand. I sprang from it, as the date-palm springs. 
I am the desert made alive — like the jerboa and the 
jackal and the golden-eyed, sand-coloured snake. 
I know it; I feel my feet bathing in the sun-baked 
dust as I speak to you. The air of it is on my cheek 
and I understand. It makes me hot under my 
clothes, but it cools my face. I breathe it down, 
down into me. It is as good as the air of the 
Kabyle mountains, or of the sea. Here there is no 
sweet air. Every breath has blown over flowers, 
or fruit, or vile things. The orange orchard touches 
it, the acacia touches it, the dead dog touches it. 
They all share it with me. But there it only comes 
over sand as sweet as the deep sea. And the sun 
will rise out of that sand and sink into that sand 
again. We shall watch him from our tents, and he 
will watch us. He will rise in red gold and set in 
thin lines of purple stretched like ropes along the 
edge of the world. He will sink, like a blazing lan- 
tern, until the sand cutd him in half; then he will 
turn to a fragment, like a piece of orange; then he 
will dwindle into a spot ; then he will be gone. And 
the heat will grow less in the evening wind, until I 
shiver and burrow into the sand, like a little mouse, 
to get the warmth the sun left there when he was 
overhead. Starry nights I shall know and moonlit 
nights all alone, when the young men are away about 
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their work and the old men whine together like 
ghosts around the fires. There is no silence like 
desert silence. But I shall hear howling of hyenas, 
or the cry of our babies that wake hungry. And 
seen afar off, the tents will cluster black, like a 
sleeping herd of beasts, on the moony sand. Then 
the slow day will creep up again and bring home the 
men." 

" Perhaps not all." 

" I have thought of that. But it is better to fight 
caravans than lions and panthers. My husband's 
saddle will never return empty to me. It is 
written." 

" How comes it that the desert is so clear to you 
— you who have never set eyes on it? Are there 
painted pictures in Algiers that you have seen?" 

She answered that it was not so. 

" I hate Algiers. I smell death in every street, 
and see death looking out of the eyes of the people, 
and feel death tickling my feet as I walk the paved 
ways. The francs that you have given me will go 
to pay boys and girls to do my father's errands there. 
He will think that I have gone thither, but I shall 
not go now for many days. The desert pictures are 
here — ^here, deep down inside me. I shut my eyes 
and see them. I came out of Kabylia unborn, but 
I saw with my mother's eyes and drank in the things 
that I know with my mother's milk. Nothing will 
be new or strange to me when I go back. But every- 
thing will be lovelier and greater and better than 
my dream pictures." 

" I do hope that grand desert highwayman will 
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come very soon, Sand-daisy," I said to her one day. 

" I think he will. I am nice to look at now, and 
hard and plump and very strong. But the sun 
withers up women quicker than flowers. The Arabs 
hide their faces, and sometimes an old woman of 
thirty, who might be a grandmother, gets a husband 
— so I have heard; but we let the sky see our faces 
and all men may know how old we are. I only want 
a veil when I pass Omar Mefsaud — ^that pig who 
owns all these vineyards and the very ground our 
house stands upon. His eyes burn into me when I 
pass him by. There he is now, watching his work- 
ers. He sees me and will come to look." 

Presently a very handsome, middle-aged Arab ap- 
proached, and I perceived that it was the girl who 
attracted him. He was clad in the usual white 
burnous, wore a rich under-garment, a green turban, 
and a waistband of silk. His mien spoke of high 
prosperity; opulence marked him, and he bore the 
air of one accustomed to have his way in all things. 
He saluted Sand-daisy, but she paid no attention to 
him. Then the man turned to his workers and 
watched where two bullocks drew a wooden plough 
between the rows of the vines; while half a dozen 
ragged Arabs bent and hacked up the dense weeds 
with hoes. A single tall figure swayed beneath the 
weight of a water-pot slung upon his back, and 
sweated along, lessening his load at every footstep, 
as he worked a little pump under his arm and 
sparsely fed each particular plant. 

"What is amiss with Omar Mefsaud?" I asked. 
"He is a very handsome, very clean, and very 
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prosperous Arab. That is clear even to my foreign 
eyes. He can even water his grapes. It must be a 
most expensive matter to do that." 

"He is rich with other men's money; he is a 
greater thief than any Touareg who ever stole a 
camel. His own people hate him. No good Arab 
will speak with him." 

" And he is so rich? " 

" He has quarrelled with God." 

" Is that all ? Among Christian people a quarrel 
with God does n't matter a button — so long as God 
does n't take away the man's money." 

"With the Arabs it is different. Their God is 
alive. Amar Mefsaud robbed the mosque ! He was 
a good man once — long ago — ^before he found out the 
value of grapes and the pleasure of great riches. He 
went to Mecca when he was poor, and they made him 
Oukil at the mosque: that is he who collects the 
offerings and treasures them for the poor. Then he 
stole and stole, as they declare ; and when the Mued- 
din cried, ^ There is no God but God,' Omar Mefsaud, 
walking by, looked up and said in his heart, ^ There 
is no God but francs.' They never proved that he 
had robbed the poor ; but they knew it all the same, 
and they turned him away. Now he sells his wine 
to the French, and it goes across the sea and is 
drunk, not as the wine of this land, but as the wine 
of another that costs more money. These things my 
father whispers ; and yet he will take this pig's hand, 
though his own countrymen look into the air or at 
the trees when Omar passes by." 

" You don't like that particular sort of robber?" 

" He has robbed God ; and God will not forget." 
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<< May he send forth merchandise and travel with 
it himself to the Touareg country ! " 

" They would strip him even to the gold in his 
teeth ; but he hates the sand and the mountains, and 
the sun and the air. He loves to feel pavement un- 
der his feet, and to talk in the way with the great 
men of Algiers. He only comes thus far out of the 
city, because it is his money that will spring from 
these vinestumps presently and flow into his treas- 
ury, as the juice of his red and white grapes flows 
over the sea to France. He sits in the first room at 
feasts. He is the earliest to come and the last to 
leave eating and drinking. He loves the casino 
where women dance and sing; he loves the racing 
horses; but take him to Biskra and show him the 
racing camels — he would not love them. He has a 
harem and has paid away much gold for his women. 
He chooses them pale with large eyes — like me. He 
has no brown women. I wish very much that he 
would die, for he offends me. He is fit only for the 
company of Christians." 

" He must be lonely if his people turn their backs 
upon him." 

"Not so. The French make much of him and 
ask him to their houses. Some day perhaps he will 
turn into a Christian himself. Then he will rob 
their God too." 

And so we talked together ; or more truly the girl 
talked and I listened. Then, for some days, I lost 
sight of her, and being about to leave the country, 
sought her home that I might see her once more and 
bid her and her father farewell. 

The air danced upon the noon that I climbed for 
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the last time into the heights of Bonzar^ah; and 
Sand-daisy's parent stood at his hovel door and 
saluted me as I approached. 

"Where is your daughter, old man? To-morrow 
I sail over the sea, and I have come that I may look 
at this wondrous scene yet again, and that I may 
wish you and the maiden farewell. I have brought 
her a present, for she is a very good girl and I have 
grown fond of her.'' 

" Monsieur is too gracious and too generous. But, 
in very truth, Allah remembers his servant in his 
old age. It has pleased Omar Mefsaud, the vine- 
grower, to look with favour on my child ; and he has 
purchased her with many francs and has given me 
this house for my own for ever. He has five wives, 
but three begin fast to grow old, and my daughter 
has warmed his heart. He is a very great man and 
cares nothing that we are only Kabyle. He is so 
great that he can laugh at the laws and ordinances 
of his people. And he will wed her next week; and 
she will be the joy of his idle hours; and presently 
she will give over weeping, for she is a fool and loves 
him not. Yet, when she has seen the abode of his 
women, and the riches of looking-glass and pictures, 
carpets and furniture from France that fill it, she 
will surely dry her tears, and don silk and golden 
ornaments, and rejoice to do Omar's pleasure, and 
bless her old father when she rises up and when she 
sleeps." 

He peeped at me out of his mean, inscrutable eyes; 
then he turned to an orange tree that stood beside 
the wall. 
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" Twice as many francs as there are fruits upon my 
tree. He has said it; and I have counted four 
hundred and twelve! To-morrow he will come and 
count" 

I left my gift and went slowly down the hill. 
Above the Djurdjura was lifted that spear of the 
Lesser Atlas mountains she had loved ; and the snow 
upon it still rose upward like a golden cloud against 
the blue. Beyond — ^invisible, vast and burning — 
lay the desert of her dreams. 



HYACINTHE AND HONORINE 
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HYACINTHE AND HONORINE 



UNDER le Bepceau, upon her own terraced hill 
of vine and olive, lies the little mountain 
village of Castellar, nigh Menton. In the midst ex- 
tends an open space about an elm ; to the south and 
north stand houses, and their fretted stucco of many 
faint and blended colours, their green and blue 
shutters, dark windows and mellow roofs mingle in 
a colour harmony as proper to its environment of 
hills and orchards and crags, as the nest of the bird 
to the lichened bough, or the ooat of the sand-col- 
oured lion to his lair. A street opens out of the 
Place de la Mairie, and here shadows merge delici- 
ously and the little windows aloft stare into each 
other's eyes. Sunshine breaks through and burns 
where some scarlet or yellow rag flutters from a 
casement Dark stairways wind on either side. 
Sometimes they ascend and sometimes abruptly fall 
under the netted loops of the earthquake arches, 
until at the end, set in low, dim halos of darkness, 
shine light and leaves, and the eternal olive glitters 
silvery and whispers like rain. The street seems 
marked with sharp parallel lines that drop abruptly 
from tiles to cobble-stones. The walls are broken 
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and the plaster has fallen in patches upon which 
seeds have found foothold. Pellitory-of-the-wall 
prospers in every niche and breaks the lines of the 
buildings with bosses and traceries of dull green. 
Silence reigns here, and faint, evil scents haunt the 
gloom; but the end of the street lies open, shines 
full of light and abounds with life and sound. A 
fountain spouts one glittering thread into a stone 
basin at this point, and the water purrs gently with 
a pleasant sound. Above the trough archways leap 
and carry sunshine across great shadows; between 
the houses le Berceau's enormous bulk slopes upward 
and springs out of the terraced hills in planes of 
snow-capped stone. The sky is very blue, and far 
beneath rolls out, like watered silk, the sea. 

Beside the fountain of Castellar there ascended a 
hot and pleasant smell of roasting coffee. Here sat 
a woman at her door and cooked the fragrant ber- 
ries, until their scent saturated the air and pass- 
ers-by sniffed approval. The fire in a little brazier 
spluttered, and upon it Laure Vilhon twisted a 
metal globe that contained the coffee. She was a 
woman of sixty, with a brown face, firm mouth, and 
small black eyes that shone out from under a 
wrinkled forehead. She wore a white cap on her 
head and a purple shawl wrapped about her. The 
shawl made a beautiful patch of light at the end of 
the dark alley, and its colour, modified into the 
gentler hue of remote mountains, was repeated 
mistily where the earth loomed and the hills rose 
far off through the screen of the trees. 

The church clock rang out the hour, and Madame 
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Vilhon rose from her stool, stamped her foot and 
showed annoyance and impatience. 

"It is too bad — lazy, worthless thing! If he 
come not instantly, I will refuse him the work and 
give it to another," she said in a high-pitched, un- 
pleasing voice. 

No visible person heard the remark, but it had 
fallen on small, quick ears. Honorine Vilhon came 
out of the house to answer her mother. 

" He will surely come. It is far from Qrimaldi, 
and he has to carry his brushes and paints." 

Madame Vilhon regarded her child without sym- 
pathy, yet Honorine softened most eyes that gazed 
upon her frail and flowerlike charms. She was very 
slight, and the beauty of her lips and eyes both 
haunted and saddened. Every-day folk said she 
must be delicate ; understanding spirits admired and 
mourned ; for the soul that looked out of this girl's 
dainty, thin body was a hungry and a melancholy 
soul, a soul that dumbly asked and craved, a sort 
of soul that seldom finds a mate yet cannot live 
happily without one. Honorine wore black, and her 
hair uncovered rose in a dark aureole upon her head. 
In the midst was a tortoise-shell comb, silver-fretted. 

" He is here ! " she cried suddenly, and as she 
spoke a man hastened down the street. 

Hyacinthe Corbetta had come that he might re- 
new a legend set forth on the wall of Laure Vilhon's 
home. Time had defaced the information and it be- 
came necessary to remind the world that here was 
a grocer's shop. 

"Bon jour! Bon jour, Madame; bon jour. Mad- 
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emoiselle! I am late — ^I am always late; but you 
must forgive me. Last night I did not sleep for 
thinking of the best colours; and just at daylight 
I thought of them. They came with the sun out of 
the sea. Then I went to sleep. I shall paint in 
scarlet, like the pomegranate flower, and in black — 
deep, shining black, like your eyes, Madame 
Vilhon ! '' 

" A lot of fuss about nothing ! I want none of 
your flourishes and nonsense — ^just big letters, like 
it was before, that you can see from the end of the 
street; and be quick about it too." 

Laure rose from her stool, shook the charcoal from 
her brazier into the gutter, and then entered the 
house, while the man prepared his colours and set 
about retracing certain letters upon the wall. 
Honorine stood and talked to him. Her face had 
changed since his arrival. The furtive sadness was 
gone ; her sallow skin had flushed ; she looked health- 
ier and her eyes shone. A curious likeness existed 
between Hyacinthe and the girl. He was half an 
Italian, and lived with his father at the village of 
Grimaldi over the border. Feebleness of disposition 
and love of beauty were his characteristics. He 
had a handsome face with moist, mournful eyes. 
His beard was dressed into two little points that 
separated like the prongs of a hay-fork, and he was 
very careful of it. Honorine called him an artist, 
and he claimed that proud name for himself. But 
few granted it to him. His business was painting 
of signs and the little wooden memorials of the dead. 
Sometimes he painted pictures also. He had a great. 
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untutored zest for colour, but he could not draw, 
and futile sentimentality marked his efforts. Only 
his Italian mother had liked them, and he buried 
three of his pictures in her coflftn when she died. 

If ever by blissful chance kindred souls were 
thrown together, it was when Hyacinthe found 
Honorine. Like the twin shoots of a bryony, they 
were built by nature to wind together and struggle 
on life's brief journey locked, linked, supported in 
each other's arms. 

Honorine loved the weak man with her whole 
heart, and thought him strong. He made sad little 
rhymes for her and read them aloud. In secret they 
sat sometimes with their long brown fingers laced 
together, and sighed tenderly at their beautiful 
world. He was very ill-informed, but he loved to 
talk and she loved to listen. She believed in him, 
and nobody else did. 

" Is the mother out of earshot? '^ he asked pres- 
ently under his breath. 

Honorine nodded. 

He proceeded with his work and black letters be- 
gan to stare crudely upon the rich tones of the 
wall. 

" How horrid it looks," he said ; " but when I have 
lifted it up with scarlet behind, you will like it 
better.'^ 

" It is the things, not the words I hate," she an- 
swered. "To live with the smell of food in the 
nostrils: the eternal scent of oil and wine, and to- 
bacco and dried fish!" 

" When you talk so, you want a holiday. To-mor- 
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row at the old tryst under le Berceau ? Say ' yes ' ; 
say * yes ' ; and I will make a rhyme out of the noise 
of the men in the trees. They are hard at work now, 
knocking down the olives. Every tree rustles as 
though a giant sauterelle sat in it and made merry 



music." 



" What a poet you are ! My mother goes to Men- 
ton to-morrow and I must be in the shop." 

"On Friday then?" 

" Very well ; on Friday." 

Hyacinthe soon made an end of his work when 
Honorine left him. Presently the full advertisement, 

Comestibles, Tins et Tdhdc, 

thrown up with scarlet paint, flamed upon the wall, 
and Madame Vilhon was invited to come out of the 
house and criticise. 

She nodded ungraciously. 

" You can read it," she said. " Give Corbetta a 
drink of wine, Honorine, and let him go." 

After he had eaten and drunk, set some tall arundo 
stems before the fresh paint to keep off passers-by, 
and whispered the word " Friday " to Honorine, 
Hyacinthe departed. He did not sing until out of 
earshot of Castellar, but as soon as he found him- 
self on a mountain track alone, Hyacinthe lifted up 
a fine voice and carolled a love-song with many an 
operatic gesture and sentimental shake. 



II 

HYACINTHE and Honorine were mountain 
children both, and best they loved to meet on 
the high ground where olive and lemon yielded to a 
hardier vegetation; where the juniper flourished; 
where the oak and the Aleppo pine prospered, and 
lavender and lentiscus spread a fragrant mantle 
upon the middle slopes of the hills. Hither climbed 
Honorine to the familiar meeting-place and sat with 
her back against a little empty sheep-fold that stood 
perched above the pine-woods. 

Dawn feasted on this scene and twilight linger- 
ingly left it. Far beneath, in gentle undulations 
like grey smoke, the olive orchards spread, and the 
lemons made a brighter green in the glades where 
they grew; but the terraces of the vine were still 
naked and stretched bare in patches and streaks 
amid the evergreen trees. Winding roads threaded 
the orchards and forests ; a red roof sometimes stood 
beside them above white walls; and the air bathed 
everything with sunny mist and softened detail so 
that this vision of minor hills melted into itself. 
Though far nearer, it appeared less distinct and 
clear-cut of outline than the mountains, that sprang 
and towered and jutted jaggedly in peaks and tur- 
rets of scorched stone above it to the sky. 

Honorine's sharp eyes could count the windows 
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of Castellar far below, where the hamlet clustered 
at the apex of a cone of green. Then she turned to 
the shimmering sea^ outspread like cloth of gold, 
and watched the wake of a steamer and thought of 
those that travelled in the ship. Menton shrank to 
its just proportions and significance thus seen. At 
least so thought the girl. The town dazed and be- 
wildered her when she sought it, passed through the 
streets and pleasure gardens, heard the blare of the 
music and the babble of strange languages. But 
from this uplifted spot where she sat enthroned in 
myrtle and wild thyme, the place assumed an aspect 
very agreeable to her mind. Its stress and tribula- 
tion were hidden by distance; its noise was still; 
she could think of all the sorrow there without sigh- 
ing; she could look at the cemetery — Menton's crown 
of human graves — and feel that those tombs, all 
scooped out of yellow sand, were properly placed 
upon the very forehead of the town, since death is 
the end of grief and joy alike, and the inevitable 
terminus and goal of every earthly road. 

" Hyacinthe," said she, as he appeared and flung 
himself beside her, ^^here in this mountain nest I 
am like God and look down at all things, and judge 
all, and forgive all. When God's eye falls upon 
Menton, He must see the poor little graves first; so 
He forgives." 

"When you say these mournful things I feel — ^I 
feel — ^but remember what I have told you. You must 
look up at the mountains, not down upon the graves. 
A grave is a small thing; a mountain is a big one. 
I get my beautiful thoughts from the blue shadows 
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that fall off the shoulders of the hills after noon. 
See how they sweep along! like a king passing and 
his pnrple fluttering after him/' 

" And the sea is bigger still," she answered, " big- 
ger still and more wonderful to me. In sunshine or 
mistral, when she shows her teeth, it is all one. 
When she is smooth I know she will be cruel again ; 
and when she is wicked I say, * To-morrow — ^to-mor- 
row she will go to sleep and smile like a baby.' " 

"All ours — ^all this great earth," he said, "our 
very own to the last ray of sunlight." 
"And love and contentment with it?'* 
" No," he answered. " Love — ^not contentment. 
Not contentment while there is love. Love is never 
content." 
Honorine was silent and he spoke again. 
"Why does your mother not like me?" 
"Because you are a man. She hates them all. 
She was very unhappy. My father did not love her 
much." 

"No; one can easily understand why he died so 
young." 

" When I am up here I am brave, and I say, * To- 
night she shall know.' Then I go down the hill 
again and the fire in my mother's eyes soon withers 
up my poor heart, and I run before her like a 
mouse." 
" Shall I come and tell her?'* 
" That would be to kill the last hope." 
" Then do you. Carnival begins next week. You 
must ask to go with me and tell her that we mean to 
be married." 
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" She will rage horribly. I cannot think what 
awful fury would fall upon her." 

" Carnival," he said, and spoke the word lovingly. 
" See ! Nature keeps carnival too. She is pelting 
the good earth with confetti of almond-blossom 
petals! I am going in black, with orange stars 
splashed about me, and an orange mask. It will be 
a wonderful dress. My fat cousin, Giacinta, has 
made it for me." 

" I had it on my lips to say that we were engaged 
when you went away last week; but I am a cow- 
ard, Hyacinthe. I am horribly afraid of my 
mother." 

" And an orange hat with a black ball at the top. 
If I could but think of a dress for you ! " 

" I should love to wear it ; only my mother would 
not let me go. She has no room for laughter or 
happiness in her days." 

" Happiness is the poetry of life. Your mother is 
all prose to her flat, ugly feet, and I hate her." 

" You must not hate her." 

" I love her for bringing you into the world. But 
she should not have stopped herself afterwards. 
We shall have to run away, Honorine. It will end 
so." 

She liked to hear him hint at such an adventure, 
but knew, as well as he knew himself, that Hyacinthe 
could no more run away with her than he could 
run away with the last granite pinnacle of le 
Berceau. 

" Brave lover ! " she said. 

" All the same, I wish you would tell your mother. 
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You never know how a woman will take the matter 
of love." 

" You never know ; but if you are a woman your- 
selfy you always feel ho\E she will. But she shall 
hear to-night." • i -»^ 

" Tell her that I am a man of iron and will take 
no denial. Tell her that I shall fall into a terrible 
rage if I am denied. And pray about it with all 
your might. Break the news to your mother at six 
o'clock, and when you are telling her, think of me 
on my knees in our little church at Grimaldi. I will 
pray as I have never prayed before." 

She nodded through tears. 

"And you like the thought of my blaok and 
orange?" 

She nodded again and spoke. 

" It will stand for death and gold — the things that 
will part us ; because I shall die if I may not marry 
you, and it is because you are so poor that my 
mother will say *no.'" 

" A real artist is never poor." 

" And never rich ; but I promise that I will speak 
to-night at six o'clock." 

They made love then and built castles higher than 
the clouds. He would some day paint such pictures 
as the world had seldom seen; she would inspire 
them, her spirit would make his painted seas bluer 
than the sapphire and set his mountains and valleys 
and forests throbbing with the very pulse of nature 
and of life. 

At last, after futile farewells, which only found 
them again and again in each other's arms, Honorine 
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set bravely oflf, ran down into the pine-woods and 
vanished. He sang to her while she went; then, 
when he knew that she was beyond sound of his 
voice, he ceased and turned along the hill terraces 
and passed eastward to Qrimaldi. 

Two hours later he knelt and prayed with his 
whole soul, and endured an ecstasy of devotion. 
But at Castellar, in the shop that smelt of comesti- 
bles mingled, Honorine having confessed the truth, 
stared terrified at her parent's wrath, and presently 
fled before it. 

"That thing! That half-baked, fork-bearded 
Italian ! Go to the lunatic asylum for your husband! 
I would rather see you buried than married to 
Corbetta. Never — never — never mention his name 
again. If I catch him here, I will beat him ! " 

"Oh, Mother of God, soften her woman's heart; 
make it young again; make her remember the first 
kiss of her husband, so that she may understand 
and be kind to Honorine," implored Hyacinthe. He 
prayed till he moved himself to tears; then he rose 
hopefully and went to his cottage. 



Ill 

THBEE days later Laure Vilhon saddled her 
mule and solemnly rode by a rocky path to 
Grimaldi. She arrived in time to meet Hyacinthe 
just setting forth for Carnival. He wore the black 
and orange and walked up and down for a little 
while in the tiny street, that his neighbours might 
admire him before he started for Menton. 

" Come into the house and drop this foolery for a 
few minutes," said Laure. " Take off your mask and 
listen to me. If I see you in Castellar again, I shall 
set the men upon you." 

"On me — on me! What have I done? Never 
have I hurt man, woman, or child. I am a harmless 
artist, Madame Vilhon. I am only busy with beau- 
tiful things." 

" You are busy with my daughter, and that is why 
I am angry." 

"Well, she is a beautiful thing, is she not?" 

"You to dare! I have spoken and the matter 
is ended. Honorine understands that you cannot 
marry her because, first, you are as poor as a cricket, 
and because also you are an Italian." 

" You are very cruel to say these things to me." 

" I am a sensible woman. Do what your father 
wants you to do, and marry your cousin Qiacinta." 
5 65 
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" Giacinta has no soul, Laure Vilhon." 

" So much the better for you — ^if it was so. A 
poop wife wants a strong body and patience — ^not 
soul." 

^^ Bhe is as round and as strong and as hard as a 
donkey." 

"A very good girl, and her sense may help to 
balance your nonsense. Now I promise you that 
Honorine is not for you — never. If she marries you, 
she will have not a penny. Therefore give her up 
for good. Here is your money for painting my sign. 
And here is a note for a hundred francs. I will give 
you that note if you will be a good man and promise 
faithfully to make no more love to Honorine." 

" I implore you to let me marry Honorine, 
Madame ! " 

" I am a stone in the matter. It is enough that I 
will never consent." 

"You have told her so?" 

" I have." 

"Does she resign herself to fate, Madame?'' 

" She is obedient. She will not marry anybody, I 
hope. It is a vile state for a woman." 

" An artist ought to be married." 

"Will you take these hundred francs? You can 
forget this passing disappointment in the joy of 
making pictures. Women are all alike and one 's as 
good or bad as another." 

" You will never change? " 

" Never ! " 

The sound of a brass band came up from below 
faintly. 
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"They have started from the fountain. I shall 
have to run to overtake them. My heart will break." 

She held out the note and he took it. 

" My life is ruined, but I have my art/' he said. 
Then he leaped up, caught his hat and mask, and pre- 
pared to hurry down through the olive terraces to 
the road beneath. 

Chance, however, changed his enterprise. Among 
the trees a woman crouched, and she was picking 
up the purple olive-fruit with both hands as fast as 
she could do so. 

Hyacinthe recognised his cousin and she stood up 
and clapped her hands to see her work of black and 
orange flashing through the shadows and flaming as 
the sun touched it. 

"You have come that I may see you before you 
go. How good of you! Who would have been so 
kind as that but you? " she asked. 

Hyacinthe did not undeceive her. He stood be- 
fore her and looked at her with new eyes. Until 
that day she had been as a sister; now he regarded 
her as a possible wife, and the point of view was so 
novel that he felt quite shy. 

Giacinta was a broad and deep-bosomed woman, 
with round cheeks, a pretty nose, and a big, laugh- 
ing mouth. She was never angry, never weary, 
never unduly elated or cast down. She had a fine 
physical presence and lacked imagination. 

"You are a very kind and nice girl, Giacinta,'* 
said Hyacinthe. " I have come to you to pity me. 
Madame Vilhon has been here, and she will not let 
me marry her daughter. She is made of iron." 
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"The French do not care for us to marry their 
daughters, or their sons either. Besides, you are 
dreadfully poor, Hyacinthe. If you were rich, 
Madame Vilhon might have felt differently.*' 

" My heart is broken. I have only my art. I am 
going to paint a great picture. It will be painted 
with my life's blood. And Honorine will suffer too. 
I know that." 

He sat down and began to pick up the olives and 
put them into her basket. 

" Don't ! " she said. " I don't like to see you. It 
is woman's work." 

" An artist is man, woman, and child rolled up in 
one skin." 

" Then he does n't want a wife and children so 
much as other men, perhaps?" 

" More — more. He must have them. They are 
necessary to him — part of his education. But per- 
haps not so much little ones. An artist, however, 
likes other people's children at times — ^when they 
are nice and clean and well. Come and sit here and 
let me hold your hand, Giacinta. How shall I live 
without her — Honorine?" 

"There are other women." 

" What do you think of me, Oiacinta ? " 

" You are a wonderful man, Hyacinthe. I look up 
to you and am proud to be your relation." 

" I am wonderful, as you say ; but an artist never 
really knows how wonderful he is." 

" Your pictures are so splendid. They dazzle peo- 
ple with their brightness." 

" I believe they are splendid, Giacinta." 
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" Yon know very well they are, Hyacinthe." 

" I cannot tell. A butterfly never sees its own 
wings. Yet I'm glad yon like my pictures. You 
may have a sleeping soul, Giacinta." 

" We all have souls, Hyacinthe." 

"Yes, but the immortal spark is often no more 
than a red-hot cinder that never breaks into flame. 
Your soul smoulders ; it is nothing. Honorine's spirit 
burnt with a clear and radiant light." 

" I am not clever — only a lump of a girl. I have 
no ideas like Honorine." 

" I knew something was going to happen to me 
to-day," he said gloomily. " There was a thunder- 
storm last night. Le Berceau cradled the lightning. 
Poets are born at such moments. Giacinta, I can 
only bring you a broken heart, but such as it is— 
Will you marry me, Giacinta? I am not a common 
man. I shall never bore you, whatever else I 
may do." 

"You are far, far too good for me, Hyacinthe. 
Such a thing is better than any dream I ever dreamt. 
But I might help in the house and take care of your 
money and feed you well." 

" My money will not keep you awake at night, 
Giacinta." He kissed her, stroked her plump 
shoulder and noticed that there existed much more 
of Giacinta to put his arm round than there was of 
Honorine. He was rather glad that Giacinta wept 
at this sudden and amazing fortune. 

" I cannot forget her — I never shall. Don't, please, 
expect that. Our souls burned into one beautiful 
pure blaze as often as we met But she will only be 
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a memory, Qiacinta — a poem — the smell of flowers — 
the moon on the sea — ^you understand." 

" I only understand you want to marry me, Hya- 
cinthe. I don't want to understand anything else." 

" I will not go to the Carnival. I will come home 
with you and talk to your mother. I may make some 
verses to-night. I feel them coming. Your lips are 
good, Giacinta." 

" It is too much happiness. It has got into my 
head like wine," she said. " I am quite drunk." 

" Be calm, Giacinta, as I am. Don't cry, my poor 
girl. These are times when it is good to live. But 
they soon pass by. Happiness doesn't last like 
misery. We shall be old and aching in a few years. 
To-morrow is always a failure — like yesterday. Still 
— ^there is to-day. I must tell Honorine myself. 
Nobody else shall tell her. Lent is a very proper 
time. We shall mingle our tears. You cannot un- 
derstand all this, because you are not an artist; 
but you must try to understand presently. I should 
like to kill Laure Vilhon slowly with grotesque 
torments." 

" If you love me, it is enough for me, Hyacinthe." 

"I hope it always will be, Qiacinta. Your eyes 
are like the olive berries that are bright and have 
had their bloom rubbed oflf. But the bloom will not 
be rubbed off our love. Whatever happens I shall 
continue to love you — so long as you love me." 

" And that will be always," she said. 



IV 



TWICE HyacintHe tried to see Honorine and 
failed to do so. Then, upon the last day of 
Carnival, he donned his black and orange once more, 
and took Giacinta to the procession and confetti 
battle. She tortured him by appearing in a light 
green domino, trimmed with dark purple. It was 
exceedingly ugly, and spoiled his pleasure. As soon 
as possible he made her return home with friends 
from Grimaldi, and himself sought the wine-shops. 
He sang and drank and played games all night, and 
dawn found him in Qaravan Bay, still singing. A 
whim now took him to see the familiar tryst above 
the Aleppo pines. 

" I can climb higher than the olives or lemons can 
climb," he said to himself, and laughed at the 
thought. He passed up beside the cemetery and 
nodded to the tombs that peeped over the walls. 

" Good-morning, good-morning to you all ! " he 
said. " But don't wake up — ^you are better as you 
are. The Last Day has not come yet. I wish it 
had ! " 

Dawn rested upon the hills, and the olive orchards 
blushed with the soft and rosy grey of a dove's 
bosom. As Hyacinthe climbed upward the trees 
thinned about sharp bluffs and sandy scapes that 
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broke and jutted through the green. There was a 
waving and whispering of the giant reed where wa- 
ters ran. Already the unnumbered rivulets that 
stole out of the hills to the sea shone with a purple 
stain, for the wheels of the olive-mills were rolling 
busily. Oaks, with russet foliage still clinging, hung 
here against the cliff faces ; the ravines deepened and 
pines began to fledge the great wings of the moun- 
tains. Panting now, Hyacinthe struggled on; then 
he reached the empty sheep-cot and saw the morning 
radiance of remote snows. Completely exhausted, 
he crept into the hut, flung himself down, and almost 
instantly fell into sleep. 

Three hours later Honorine found him there and 
they met again. Some instinct brought her, for in 
her heart had wakened an assurance that he would 
come. She had endured much since their last meet- 
ing. Laure's description of her conversation with 
the sign-painter was merely true, but Honorine re- 
fused to believe it. She had now given him up, but 
she wanted to tell him so and hear him comfort her. 
Sometimes she thought that he was playing a part 
and that he would tell her of a i^mantic plot pres- 
ently to bring them together for ever. Of Giacinta 
she had heard nothing. She was thinner than ever 
now, and her face seemed to be all eyes. 

Honorine stood and watched Hyacinthe asleep. 
Then she plucked mastic and rosemary to make him 
a pillow, for he slept uneasily. She guessed at his 
weariness and waited an hour before she woke him. 
When the man came to his senses and sat up, he 
saw her and uttered a cry of joy. He was going 
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to embrace her; then memory suddenly arrested 
him. 

" I must not — ^it would be wicked ; I am going to 
marry my cousin, Giacinta Corbetta." 

She gasped and drew away from him. 

" Is it news to you ? What could I do ? Don't 
look at me so, Honorine. Do you think that you are 
the only one who has suffered? I am in hell." 

" My mother — " 

" Janicot ^ fly away with your mother ! She has 
crushed two hearts — like the press crushes the olives. 
All that was good in me is killed. I shall do nothing 
now but just live till I die — like a pig." 

"I had dreamed dreams — I had half hoped you 
might—? " 

"An artist cannot do such things. I am not a 
brigand. I am thin and weak of body — all spirit 
and soul. I cannot take you from her and speed 
away into the mountains. Such tricks belong to 
plays on the stage. They want capital. Even artists 
cannot live like bird«, on berries. And I am going 
to marry Giacinta. I will not fight a coarse woman 
like your mother. This is the most terrible Ash 
Wednesday of my life. If it were not that I am 
what I am, I should leap off a precipice and kill my- 
self. Then they would find my black and orange 
all spattered with red." 

" I cannot live any more, Hyacinthe. You were 
made for me. I cannot live without you. I shall be 
a vine without a trellis." 

" I know how you feel. I have grown old thinking 

* Janicot, the devil. 
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about you and your grief. I may yet kill myself. 
There is only one thing that stands between me and 
death." 

"Giacinta?" 

" No. Giacinta is a good enough girl — ^a very use- 
ful, skilful thing, and warm-hearted and kind, and 
most religious. She has cushions all round — like a 
billiard-table. But I live for one picture ; a master- 
piece, Honorine ! " 

" My price, Hyacinthe — ^the hundred francs you 
took? I fainted away when I heard it" 

" You did well to faint, Honorine. I have wept 
the bitterest tears. I shall never understand my 
own action. The soul is a great mystery, even to 
itself. Something said, ^ Take the money ; you must 
paint — it is your destiny.' So I took it. The picture 
will be painted with my life's blood — and perhaps 
yours, too, Honorine — ^with the very colours of our 
united souls." 

" I may see it some day. What is it? '* 

" A figure — a single figure." 

" Mine, Hyacinthe? " 

" No, Honorine. As a matter of fact it is mine — 
mine in my black and orange. Giacinta lent me her 
looking-glass. I have painted my own eyes very 
wonderfully. I am standing looking out of the pic- 
ture—thinking of you. If the right people see it, 
some notice will be taken." 

" You were never very good at figures, Hyacinthe." 

"Perhaps not. But I have succeeded this time. 
I shall always feel kindly to this Carnival, since it 
has produced my masterpiece. And now I must go 
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home and get out of my black and orange for ever. 
It is so very sad, Honorine, to do anything for the 
last time." 

" Everything we do is done for the last time, 
Hyacinthe." 

" No, no — ^we eat breakfast ; we say our prayers." 

"Each for the last time. Each breakfast is one 
less ; each prayer is one fewer. Every time that you 
kissed me, there was one less kiss for me. If I had 
known that the last was the last " 

" How horribly sad; you break my heart; you kill 
me anew. Oh, if I were different — ^but then you 
would not love me. After all, there is heaven com- 
ing, Honorine. It is only a question of years. We 
shall kiss for ever then." 

" No, we shall not, Hyacinthe. There is no kissing 
in heaven. Only men and women understand that. 
Angels are only pretty caterpillars. It is wrong to 
say that butterflies are a picture of the soul. They 
know how to love. Souls are caterpillars that never 
turn into anything else." 

" Qiacinta never says things like that, and never 
will." 

" I must see Giacinta, Hyacinthe. I ought to hate 
her ; I ought to hunger to stab her and kill her. But 
I am like you — I cannot hate anybody, or fight any- 
body. My heart pants to struggle for you and win 
you ; my lonely soul yearns for you ; but " 

" We must do what we must, Honorine. It will 
very likely kill us both; but we must go on." 

" You have got your pictures ; I have got nothing." 

He did not answer. 
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Beside them where they sat grew a trailing branch 
of rough smilax with scarlet berries. Now the man 
picked it and wove a wreath of it. 

" There — ^that is my fate — a crown of thorns," he 
said. 

" Give it to me rather. The thorns are mine; the 
loveliness and the red berries shall be yours. I will 
try to live still. I have thoughts. I must see Gia- 
cinta. She shall be my friend, not my enemy. My 
heart was strong to love; but it is weak to hate." 

" We are not haters. If I were a hater, it would 
be a grander thing. But I only hate your mother." 

With fine futility they prattled; then, upon the 
understanding that they must often meet in pure 
friendship, they prepared to part. 

" If we had been two little mice," said Honorine, 
" we should have been happy ; but now we shall never 
know how happy live things can be." 

"Only how miserable they can be," answered 
Hyacinthe. 

Then he went homeward, and she watched the 
loosely built, grotesque figure swing away until his 
orange and black were swallowed up amid the tawny 
colours of the terraces below. 

She could not believe that he had really gone out 
of her life and given her up for a hundred francs. 



HONORINE reclined in the sun and waited for 
Giacinta. Hyacinthe, with some fear, ar- 
ranged that they should meet by the olive mill under 
Grimaldi, and here Laure Vilhon's daughter sat on 
a day in February. She was silent and motionless 
as the lizards that basked upon the wall beside her. 
Over the terraces hung sprays loaded with ripe lem- 
ons. The sun warmed them and they made a deli- 
cate pale golden light against the deep shadows 
that spread beneath the trees. At the points of the 
branches sprouted little purple buds, where a feast 
of flowers would soon open again. White pigeons 
fluttered in the glittering haze of the Qlive-trees, and 
close at hand a water-wheel turned slowly. Here 
great honey-coloured mounds of crushed olive-stones 
dried in the sun, and from the side of the mill 
sprouted a wine-red stream that sank away amid 
wild flowers and vanished down the hillside. 

Giacinta came shyly and nervously, and Honorine 
rose and kissed her. 

They talked long together until the Italian girl 
gained confidence. Then she expressed her 
gratitude. 

" You are very wonderful. I thought you would 
never forgive me for taking him away," she said. 

77 
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" You did not take him away from me, Qiaeinta. 
My mother took him away. You must understand. 
He cannot marry me, because God has not willed 
it and has not made him to be a savage lover. He 
cannot fight and do desperate things. He is an 
artist. There is no room in his beautiful life for 
plots and quarrels and danger. He is a flower that 
must open according to nature, and make his own 
colour and scent, and be lovely and ripen sweet 
fruit." 

" He is too good for me — I know that," confessed 
Giacinta. 

" He is ; but you must not be afraid. Let the great 
thought of being his wife make you very wise and 
brave. He has no time to be wise or brave, so you 
must be for him. You must learn how to please 
him, and be very gentle with him, and never inter- 
fere if he is silent and full of thoughts. If you 
destroy an artist's thoughts, it may be worse than 
shattering a beautiful vase or destroying a picture. 
You break something that can never be mended, 
perhaps." 

" Yes ; he told me that himself. I try not to anger 
him, but it is not always easy, because I am a very 
simple girl and don't understand. We go to Monte 
Bellinda sometimes to make our holidays." 

Honorine nodded. She knew that Hyacinthe 
would never take Giacinta to the old trysts. They 
were sacred to her. 

" And we looked into the great world spread out 
there — mountains, forests and farms, and the Boya 
River just i)eeping behind the hills. Far away un- 
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der the sky was the snow scattered all along, and 
Hyacinthe said to me, * What is that like, Giacinta? ' 
And I said, ' Like washing spread out to dry.' He 
was very angry then. He leaped up and cried out 
harsh words, and stamped his foot in a great pas- 
sion, and said that a mule would have had a prettier 
thought Then he told me that if I had said such a 
vile thing three weeks ^go he would not have mar- 
ried me. And at last he went off and cried out, ^ I 
will not see you again to-day! I will leave you to 
weep for that ! ' But I did not weep. I only thought 
that it will be diflScult sometimes when we marry." 

Honorine was much interested. 

" That is very like him. I hear him speaking. He 
told me once that we can judge people by their 
power of making likenesses. Some people who have 
lovely hearts make lovely likenesses ; and people with 
coarse hearts make coarse likenesses; and artists 
find likenesses that make you draw your breath with 
a sudden gasp and stare and wonder, because they 
are so perfect." 

" It was like washing, all the same ; but I ^m a 
very homely girl, who has never been taught any- 
thing, and I never had great thoughts, or any other 
thoughts, except how to keep myself honest and not 
too hungry." 

" You will soon learn from Hyacinthe." 

" Yes, he is never tired of teaching me. He is 
very patient as a rule. How I wish I had something 
to bring him — some money or some little bit of 
ground! I am so poor. I have nothing — even my 
clothes are wretched. I long to be married ; then I 
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can give him myself. I am a fine girl out of my 
rags." 

" You have no beautiful things to put on? " 

^^ None. But I have a soft skin, and good teeth, 
and black eyes." 

Honorine nodded thoughtfully. 

" Yes," she said. " You are a very fine girl, and 
your eyes are very bright, and your skin is soft. But 
you must look pretty for him. That is very im- 
portant with an artist like Hyacinthe. He must 
have only beautiful things about him. Your feet are 
spoiled by your shoes." 

Giacinta looked uneasy. 

"I have some better things for feast days; but 
they are not very much better," she confessed. 

"You must look pretty for him. It can easily 
be done. No ugly girl can be made pretty, but a 
pretty girl can be made prettier. I will make you 
some pretty thing. It will be good for me to do it. 
Meet me here again next week on Sunday." 

" Why should you love me? You are worth a 
thousand girls like me. You are lovely and clever 
both ; your eyes blaze. I should like to give him up 
to you, for you deserve him better than I do." 

" No, he will not come back. He loves you, and 
you must fight for him, and make him a good wife, 
and be both gentle and strong for him. Come on 
Sunday, then. How dark you are : there is down on 
your lip — as if a tiny stain of wine had dried there." 

" My lips are red, but my hair is not as thick as 
yours, and it has no lovely blue at the edge of the 
plait where the sun falls, like yours, Honorine." 
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" I wish I could give you mine, Giacinta. It is no 
use to me now. But you shall be pretty and perfect 
for him, all the same. You are rounder than I am. 
It is good to be round. Now go, and let me think a 
little by myself.'* 

" I will bless you as long as I live, Honorine 
Vilhon." 

"Nay, bless me as long as I live, Giacinta, and 
pray for my soul afterwards. That will be better." 

The Italian girl climbed homeward, and Honorine 
sat on with her eyes upon the Mediterranean. In 
shape like a Cupid's bow, the blue sea beat de- 
liciously upon Menton's shores, and out of it arose 
her glittering self. Her houses shone singly out of 
the green, like pearls upon a field of chrysoprase. 
Bright foliage of the orange and aigrettes of golden- 
fruited palms fretted her stress, church towers 
arose and faint bells murmured from her bosom. 
Above, to the blue pallor of heaven, towered the 
mountains, and mighty shadows already rested upon 
their northern faces as the sun sank westerly in a 
golden haze toward the Esterels. 

" She must have a nightgown with pink bows upon 
it," thought Honorine. 



VI 



UNKNOWN to her mother, Honorine saw much 
of Giacinta, and was as skilful as a lover in 
making clever excuses for meeting with her. The 
French girl took a lively interest in Hyacinthe's 
bride and wrought many pretty things in secret for 
her. But at times her feeble spirit rebelled and she 
suffered burning tortures through sleepless nights. 

Hyacinthe finished his masterpiece and took it to 
Menton. There certain art-dealers gazed coldly 
upon it and refused even to exhibit the painting in 
their windows; so the artist took his rejected work 
back to Grimaldi and said that he was glad, after 
all, that it had not left Italy. Once he thought of 
giving it to Honorine, who had seen it in private on 
the mountains. But when the time came to bring 
the picture to her Hyacinthe found that he could 
not part from it. 

The day for the marriage was decided, and 
Honorine's mother accepted an invitation to be 
present with her daughter. 

But upon the night before the wedding-eve chance 
put a period to the existence of Laure Vilhon. One 
moment she was a woman of sixty — ^tough, busy, 
bustling, prosperous. Then she turned out of the 

Place de la Mairie upon a flight of dark steps, where 
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small doops opened and archways yawned. While 
descending, her iron-shod shoe slipped upon half a 
lemon and she fell down eight stone steps and broke 
her neck. They brought the rags and bones to her 
daughter; and then they wept and wailed for Hon- 
orine, because she could neither weep nor wail for 
herself. 

Upon the following morning she had already ar- 
ranged to meet Hyacinthe at the old tryst by the 
sheepcote, and scarcely mistress of herself when the 
next day dawned, she rose, left neighbours to tend 
the candles that stood and burnt where lay her 
mother^s corpse, and went up into the hills alone. 

But Hyacinthe found much to do on the day be- 
fore his nuptials. He did not forget his appoint- 
ment, he did not keep it. 

" I shall see her at the wedding to-morrow," he 
remembered, " and it will be good to her to spend 
to-day in the hills." 

So Honorine held vigil with her thoughts, and for 
once the woman in her cried and wrestled mightily. 
Here was life offered at last. The obstacle had been 
removed in time. Her mother had vanished. No- 
thing stood between her and her twin soul any 
longer. She waited and believed that each move- 
ment on the hillside was Hyacinthe coming to her. 
At last she determined to go on to Grimaldi; and 
then the memory of Giacinta made her stay. But 
she felt no fear or remorse concerning Giacinta. 

" I need not reproach myself with dreams of her," 
reflected Honorine. " I have been a loving and a 
true friend. Now it is different. Giacinta many 
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men might love and understand; none will ever love 
or understand me but Hyacinthe. And yet — and 
yet. To think that I send hep back to loneliness 
and black bread and dandelions — and no love. Pop 
her — for any woman — ^to lose him — I know what that 
means. Shall another suffep as I have suffeped?'' 

Purple night polled up out of the sea while she 
struggled with herself. The stars shone in heaven, 
and the fireflies danced among the lemon-tpees on 
earth. She grew very faint and hungry. Thepe was 
a cottage where a goatherd lived not far away, and 
Honorine went and begged fop bread and fpuit and 
a drink of milk there. Then, refreshed by these 
things, she returned to the sheepcote. 

Her mother's death hardly touched her, excepting 
in the light of its immense significance as another 
name for liberty. She remembered that the news of 
it could not have reached Grimaldi, and again she 
determined to go there. She argued that it was 
only just to Hyacinthe that he should know. Hers 
was the power to make or mar his life. Then she 
told herself that Giacinta mighty after all, serve him 
better than she could. She thought of the future 
and of her money. She pictured herself again and 
again as a friend to both. She saw herself teach- 
ing their children to read and to pray. She spent 
her francs for them and was their good angel. Then 
her blood cried out against that frosty picture. She 
was no angel, but a woman created to make a man 
happy — fashioned, above all other women, to make 
this man happy. And she was free for him; her 
future depended upon him; without him now there 
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was nothing to live for bnt a grocer's shop. Qia- 
cinta's future depended upon no union with Hya- 
cinthe, A dozen fine fellows would be proud to 
marry her. And Qiacinta loved Honorine so well, 
that she would give up Hyacinthe to her without a 
murmur. She had offered to do so. Giacinta had 
even feared sometimes that she would not be wholly 
happy with Hyacinthe. Doubtless that suspicion 
was justified. 

Honorine began to believe that the earthly happi- 
ness of three people depended entirely upon her 
action. 

Night hid her frenzy and spread a mantle of dew 
upon the hills. Until dawn she could do nothing, 
for the way to Grimaldi was diflScult under dark- 
ness. She trembled to act while yet the mood held. 
Her infirmity of disposition was not hidden from 
her. The fight between natural longing of heart 
and natural feebleness of spirit raged under dark- 
ness. She lay where Hyacinthe had lain after the 
Carnival. The mastic and rosemary that he had 
pulled to make a couch were long since dead, but 
they crackled fragrantly beneath her as she tossed 
and turned. 

Honorine could not sleep. She was physically 
cold, and her head ached with much battle and tor- 
ment and turmoil of thought. At earliest dawn she 
found herself moving towards Grimaldi. Then, after 
a fierce fight, she turned her back upon it and hast- 
ened down swiftly into the pine-woods homeward. 
But her feet lagged; she went slower; she stood 
still. When the sun rose he found her on her knees 
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praying with many tears to be guided rightly. No 
answering message throbbed into her heart ; but she 
sat and looked long to Heaven for it and waited very 
patiently. Then Nature spoke, and wholesome, sane, 
and sweet desire fired Honorine to fight again. As 
a bird for her mate, as the bud for the rain, as the 
hart for the water-brook, she longed. 

Now she struggled steadily towards Grimaldi, 
and the thin sweetness of a little bell already pulsed 
up where a twinkle of white wall and red roof peeped 
over the olives. Hot, trembling, and weary, she 
stopped again. Her heart shouted to her to hasten 
and stand at the door; her soul said, "Too late; 
you cannot part them now." 

At that moment Honorine's spiritual essence rose 
strong in the hour of physical weakness ; she shrunk 
away among the olive-trees and peeped and watched 
a little company of bright-clad folk creep into the 
church. Then the bell stopped. Eternity rolled by, 
yet she knew that only a few moments had passed. 
She leaped up and hurried into the sunny place be- 
fore the church door. A tortoise-shell cat sat all 
alone there. It chattered and snapped at the flies 
that came and settled upon it. Down in the woods 
a donkey brayed. 

Honorine went to the door, lifted her hand to the 
latch, stood a moment, then reeled like a woman 
suddenly caught in the wind, and fainted away. 

Hyacinthe came out first with Giacinta on his 
arm, and found her there. In a moment he released 
himself from his wife and knelt down and shouted 
for water. The wedding party crowded round about 
and expressed pity and concern. But soon Honorine 
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recovered and stood up among them. She saw Gia- 
cinta wearing the pretty things that she had made; 
and she took hep to her breast and kissed hep. 

"What is it? What has happened? We waited 
tmtil we dare not wait longer. Where is Madame? " 
asked Hyacinthe. 

" She is dead — ^my mother is dead." 

« Dead !— Laure Vilhon dead? " 

He screamed the words and gripped Honorine's 
arm so hard that she saw the mark at night. 

" She fell down the steps and killed herself 
yesterday." 

The man stared slowly pound and round him. 
Then his gaze fell upon Honorine. Nobody spoke, 
but Giacinta made an inarticulate sound and pulled 
Hyacinthe^s sleeve. Suddenly and passionately he 
cupsed the world, and the sky, and the things behind 
the sky. He swore and gesticulated for a full min- 
ute; then he gave his arm to Giacinta and hastened 
away, stumbling over the uneven pavement of the 
street. The folk chattered and waved their hands and 
shook their heads. The relations of the bride and 
bpidegpoom followed them, while others stopped 
and ministered to Honorine. 

Latep in the day, before the evening feast and 
revel, Hyacinthe borrowed a mule and a saddle and 
took Honorine home. Her mother's sister had ar- 
rived from Sospel, and Hyacinthe soon left the girl 
with her aunt and returned to his wife. 

« 

At the bridge of St. Louis he stood and looked 
into the gulf below and thought of leaping down. 
But soon he hurried on again. 

" Art is above God in future," he said to himself. 



VII 

SUMMER'S fire and glare scorched the hills 
again, and the thousand growing things that 
Nature has blessed with hairy leaves and down and 
silver-white foliage, fought once more for life against 
the terrific heat. By day they lingered and lan- 
guished and parched; by night they drank the dew 
and so made shift to live. 

Honorine Vilhon still dwelt at Castellar and her 
old aunt came to live with her and tend the shop and 
watch her niece slowly pass out of life. Like a 
fiower she faded gradually, and her days narrowed 
to the thought of Hyacinthe and his home. 

Often the sign-writer and his wife came to see her; 
sometimes, when she felt strong enough, she rode to 
see them. Giacinta made a very good partner, and 
her husband had sense to perceive it. 

The fact that he was to be a father in spring-time 
interested him enormously. He felt in his heart that 
he was the sort of man who must produce works of 
genius in some shape, if only in the shape of 
offspring. 

Honorine's heart centred upon the coming child 
also. She was to be its godmother. Passion died in 
her as her fire of life waned away. She could tiiink 
of Hyacinthe now without any quickening of pulse. 
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He always kissed hep when they met, and he knew 
as well as she did that she must presently pass from 
him. 

There came a day when spring rain had cooled the 
air suddenly. Rain upon an olive-tree alters the 
colour of the young wood that bears the leaves and 
fruit. Each twig takes a tone of delicate amber 
and adds a new and fleeting loveliness of contrast to 
the grey-green foliage, until sunshine dries all again. 

From his cottage door Hyacinthe noted this cir- 
cumstance, and smiled approval upon himself for 
such observation. 

** Nobody else in Italy has ever seen that," he 
thought. 

Suddenly he heard his wife's voice lifted to him. 
There was fear and pain in it. He rushed indoors 
to find Giacinta bent and shivering. Her hand was 
pressed into her side. 

" It has come," she said. 

The man hurried out and bawled with all his 
might down the street. 

" My wife, good people — anybody — everybody ! 
Run for her mother and for the nurse as quick as 
you can! Fly — fly instantly!" 

A few lazy loafers, sunning themselves after the 
rain, rose up to do his bidding; then Hyacinthe re- 
turned indoors and piled great ruddy fir-cones upon 
the hearth. Upon these he placed wood, but the 
mass would not kindle and the iron screen to draw 
it into a blaze stuck fast and refused to act There 
was nothing in the room to serve his purpose and he 
stared about him wildly and used strong words. 
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Giacinta shivered and rocked and moaned to the 
Virgin. Suddenly he saw his masterpiece and 
dragged it down off the wall. The crude irony of 
the circumstance much impressed him as he drew up 
the fire with his picture. 

" I had thought to make a furore of a different 
sort with this," he said to Giacinta. " But you are 
going to bring my child into the world. It is im- 
portant. Some day this may be told again in 
history." 

Next morning Hyacinthe sent a friend to Castellar 
with the intelligence that all was well, and that 
Honorine would be the godmother of a fine baby 
called Honorine. 

The boy who took the good news returned with 
bad. Honorine Vilhon had become much worse 
suddenly, and it was feared that she could not live. 
But Hyacinthe visited her thrice more before she 
died, and she heard all about the baby though she 
never saw it. 

The end came by night, and the next day Hya- 
cinthe was sitting by his wife when the news arrived. 
They wept together, and she mourned bitterly until 
he feared for her. Then when she grew calmer, he 
went into the hills and Giacinta cried alone and 
talked gently to her child. The little thing woke 
and wailed, and she lifted it to her flowing breast. 

" Hush, tiny Honorine ; you must be as good as 
your godmother, who has gone back to God. Happy 
little Honorine, to have a godmother to watch and 
love you in Heaven. A guardian angel and god- 
mother both." 
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Hyacinthe rambled hither and thither. Then he 
came home to his workshop and drew out one of the 
boards he often painted for the graves of the humbler 
dead. Honorine would have a white stone cross 
presently : she was rich ; but this might serve for the 
present. 

He worked very carefully, and told her name and 
how that she was nineteen, and the day whereon she 
died. Then he wrote, Priez pour elle; and there 
was still space. So he added, ^^ Regrets etemeW 
Next he took his best gold and painted the semblance 
of tears that had fallen here and there irregularly. 

Habit ruled his mind as he made an end. He 
always wanted Honorine to judge the things he 
fashioned. Now, forgetting, he found himself con- 
sidering what she would think of this. 

Presently, as night darkened, he went out into a 
lonely place above the cliffs. The moon arose from 
behind Italy and Sirius ascended out of the sea. It 
was their hour. Beneath them rolled great waves, 
that murmured as they bent to the contour of the 
land and advanced upon the shore in silvery semi- 
circles of light and foam. 

The glitter of the water made Hyacinthe think of 
his golden tears. He sighed and wondered at him- 
self that he could weep none. Then he went home 
to his wife and his baby. 
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THE SKIPPER'S BIBLE 

IT 'S like this 'ere : the poor beggar 's going to his 
death without no sort of sky-piloting whatso- 
ever. I looks after his body, feeds him 'andsome, 
but his soul — Lord knows that ain't in my line," said 
Dick Ferris, the mate of the Flying Fish. 
- " No, nor yet in anybody's line aboard this ship," 
answered the carpenter. 

The Flying Fish was an ungodly vessel. From 
her Yankee captain, Joseph Greenleaf, to Richard 
Ferris, an Englishman — from her cook to her cabin- 
boy, her ethical strength was low. 

The ship bowled briskly through the Caribbean 
Sea, bound for Kingston, Jamaica. She carried 
cargo and a few passengers, to one of whom the 
words spoken by Ferris had reference. He was a 
negro " decker," and a man of some importance, 
judging from the fact that a special erection of 
boards had been raised round him. But the circum- 
stance of capital crime alone raised Black Neil to his 
present eminence. He now approached the end of 
his voyage and his earthly pilgrimage together. A 
fellow-Ethiopian's blood was upon his head, sen- 
tence of death had been passed, and the gallows 
waited for him at Kingston. 

Nobody paid the doomed man much attention 
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excepting Dick Ferris. He, however, took lively in- 
terest in Black Neil, listened to the recital of his 
misdeeds, and considered the extent of his punish- 
ment very unreasonable. 

" It 's like this 'ere," Dick explained to his friends, 
" I don't say as how he did n't kill a man. He did, 
an' you or me 'ud done the same in his place. His 
wife ran away with another nigger, and he laid wait 
and put daylight through him. Quite right too." 

" I spoke to him yesterday," remarked the carpen- 
ter. " I said, * You 're a mortal bad lot, Neil, there 's 
no denyin' of it'; and he said, *Dat's so, massa.' 
Then I said, * They '11 hang you, old man, sure as 
eggs is eggs; and why shouldn't they?' And he 
says, * Yes, sar, dat 's so. I 's gwine to my 'count' " 

" It 's his future state as bothers him," declared 
Dick Ferris. " Quite natural too. We may think he 
ain't done much harm — leastways I do — ^but the law 
says he has, so he '11 die with a sin on his soul. An' 
you bet they '11 take the judge's word for it in the 
next world, not a nigger's. Anyways, it's 'ard he 
can't have no sky-piloting, 'cause he 's a man, though 
black." 

" You won't worry your head about niggers when 
you 've seen a bit more of 'em, Britisher," sneered a 
misshapen seaman with a hairy head like a bull, 
and a deformed leg. 

" Maybe not, but they 're a blamed sight better *n 
some whites. 'T ain't everybody as kills a fellow- 
creature's hanged, John Droop," answered Dick, 
sharply. 

It happened that Mr. Droop's past was open to 
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criticism at one or two points, so the mate's remark 
restored peace and made the other seamen laugh. 

Then Dick Ferris strolled forward to see Black 
Neil. 

The negro was sitting in his little temporary cabin 
on deck — sitting chained with heavy irons, his elbows 
on his knees, his head down between his hands. 

" Well, how goes it? Did you have the grub cook 
sent along?" asked Dick, lighting his pipe. 

" Yes, tank you, massa. Plenty good grub, sar ; 
but I don't want nuflftn' to eat much." 

" No. Sky-piloting is what you hankers arter, 
boy. Natural enough too. But blame me if there 's 
a drop of that tap aboard. Have a whiff? " 

" Tank you, massa ; don't want no 'bacco now." 

Black Neil shook his head and looked out over the 
blue waters with great, sunken eyes. He was an 
elderly negro; deep wrinkles already furrowed his 
face, and his wool began to grow grey. 

" It 's berry bad, sar, feelin' you 's all wrong wid 
Gop A'mighty. I's damn bad lot, what nebber 
learnt no prayers nor nuffin' ; and now I gib de world 
to hear a minister speak up for me, or any udder 
gem'man what could." 

" Jus' so, jus' so," answered Dick. Then he sucked 
his pipe and was silent. 

Presently Neil spoke again. 

" I 'm a 'complished man, sar, in my way. I can 
read plenty. If you got de Word now or de book ob 
hymn songs, seein' dar's no minister nor gem'man 
what can pray, I might do 'long wid dem." 

" Ain't no good books here, my son ; devil a one of 
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*em. An' you can read! Well, that beats any- 
thing. There's no man on this ere craft can read 
'cept you an' me, an' the skipper an' the cook," 

" Hab dey got good books, sar ? " 

" Not them ; leastways only navigation an' charts. 
There ain't no sky-piloting in charts, I judge. Lord ! 
it 's 'ard. Can't you manage a bit of a pray nohow? 
You 'd feel easier like if you could." 

The negro only shook his head again. 

" I no pray widdout somefln to start me off, sar." 

" Well, keep up your pecker, anyhow. I '11 look 
around. Maybe the deckers knows a hymn, or sum- 
mat of the sort, among 'em. But you did ought to 
have taken your last cruise in another ship for 
sartin." 

Then he rolled off to see if the Flying Fish con- 
tained any shred or scrap of spiritual food for Black 
Neil. 

When the members of the crew found that their 
first mate extended such sympathy to the condemned 
negro, they too, for the most part, showed a frag- 
ment of humanity in their treatment of him. Men 
who would have kicked a black from before them, 
like dirt, under ordinary circumstances, felt that 
Black Neil's peculiar position entitled him to a little 
respect. Moreover, they considered his punishment 
was altogether excessive. He suffered for an action 
most of them deemed praiseworthy. Fellow-negroes, 
also, would peep over the partition which screened 
the culprit. If the black warder who guarded him 
was out of the way, they handed him bananas, sugar- 
cane, and like luxuries. When the attendant sat in 
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his place they would simply roll their brown eyes 
and express pious hopes that their brother had made 
his peace " wid de Lord." 

But that was just what Black Neil had failed to do, 
and was terribly anxious to do, and could see no 
possibility of doing. Superstitious to the heart's 
core, and in a measure fatalistic also, death had now 
become a familiar idea, and its terrors were quite 
dwarfed and dimmed by the more terrific certainty 
of what awaited him beyond. He took his judge's 
word for it that he was but a lost man; and now, 
with frantic desire, he yearned for some outlet to 
his penitence, for some religious channel through 
which even he might crawl within earshot of his 
outraged Maker. Heaven seemed blind and dumb 
to the poor wretch. But when Ferris left him, the 
memory of an old tune fell like a wakened echo on 
Black Neil's ear. He could not recall the words of 
the song ; he only recollected that they were religious 
and treated of a golden shore. The air was bet- 
ter than nothing, and he lifted up his voice and 
whined the melody again and again to himself until 
his guard ordered him to be silent. 

That night Dick Ferris recounted his recent con- 
versation to an interested group. 

" I told him," he said, in conclusion, " how to 
my knowledge there weren't no such thing as a 
Bible aboard this craft, nor yet a Prayer-book 
neither." 

" Yes, there is, Mr. Ferris," piped the cabin-boy. 

"Eh? Don't say you've got one, Sprig?" 

" No, I ain't; but see this eye," and he pointed to 
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a big black bruise on his cheek ; '^ that came along 
of a Bible. The boss have got one.'^ 

" The old man ! " exclaimed two or three men in 
wildest surprise. 

" He have. I was tidy in' his cabin round, puttin' 
things ship-shape, and he sees me hanging on to the 
shelf over his bunk, dustin' of it There was a book 
atop with a polished black cover, and I picked it up 
to clean it. Then he says, * Take your dirty paws 
off the Word o' God, boy, and stop messin' round 
and get out of here. So I ups and says, meanin' no 
sauce, ' I was cleanin' of the book, sir, as is a inch 
in dust and dirt.' Then he lathered me proper for 
answering." 

Nobody appeared much interested in Sprig's per- 
sonal experience, but the fact that Mr. Greenleaf 
possessed a Bible called for a good deal of more or 
less profane comment. 

" Who '11 ask for the loan of it? " inquired Ferris. 

Not a man answered, and he spoke again. 

" I would an' chance it, but it 's useless. He hates 
me worse than poison, 'cause I 'm the only English- 
man aboard. He 's been a damned beast to me since 
I sailed. I reckon you 'd get it, Bell, if any on us 
could." 

Bell, the carpenter already mentioned, was con- 
sidered to be the captain's favourite — a position he 
denied. This man scratched his head and grumbled, 
and did not take kindly to the enterprise. The gen- 
eral sense of the meeting went against him, however, 
and he prepared to depart. 

" Tell the skipper it 's for the nigger forward as is 
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goin' to be hung. He can't refuse sky-piloting even 
to a nigger in that fix," concluded Ferris. 

"He will/' said the cook of the Flying Fish. 
" Mark my words ; he '11 tell Bell to go to hell." 

Pretty soon Bell returned baffled. 

" He says he ain't disposed to lend the Word of 
God to a blackguard black man. And he also says 
we 're to sheer off from Neil for the future. If he 
sees a hand alongside him again, the cap'n says that 
hand will hear from him direct," explained the 
carpenter. 

" There 's a blasted swine," burst out Dick. 

" It shows how a man may have a Bible, and yet 
never behave so as to let other folk guess it," com- 
mented Bell. 

They were lost in speculation as to how the skip- 
per ever came to possess a Bible at all. Then the 
men separated, and Ferris went away. His muddy 
brains were on fire with the wickedness of the skip- 
per. He had a rooted conviction that the Bible would 
make all the difference to Black Neil's position, if 
not in this world, at any rate in the next; he was 
firmly convinced, therefore, that Providence had 
placed this Bible on board for the negro's especial 
benefit. No matter had ever stirred his faculties so 
deeply ; he could not get the subject out of his head, 
and the more he reflected upon it, the stronger grew 
his determination to secure the book for Neil at all 
costs. None took the skipper's refusal to heart as he 
did; indeed, their first indignation blunted, his com- 
rades laughed at him for being in such anxiety about 
so trifling a business. But Dick would not regard 
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the subject as trifling; it appeared to him that tre- 
mendous issues were involved. He was new to in- 
tercourse with the negroes, and their interests and 
welfare seemed perfectly serious concerns to him. 
He debated with himself through long moonlit 
watches, and his thoughts kept him awake in his 
bunk. Personally he had never pretended to re- 
ligion; but the sight of a sinner — ^friendless and 
comfortless on the brink of the grave — ^the spectacle 
of a fellow-man separated by a few days only from 
death — ^woke strange forces in the heart of Dick 
Ferris and set his mental machinery working more 
briskly than ever it had worked before. He knew 
what a " call " meant, because a friend of his had 
once received a " call," and joined the Salvation 
Army upon the strength of it. And now an over- 
whelming impression grew strong and stronger 
within him, which notion finally dominated the man 
and pointed to action. 

Black Neil, Dick told himself, must have the skip- 
per's Bible; and Providence had evidently marked 
him out as a means by which the soul-saving book 
should reach its destination. Eternal life for a per- 
ishing creature lurked in his captain's cabin; the 
mate of the Flying Fish determined to secure it. If 
physical force became necessary, then he would fight. 
The fact that such a course was mutiny and would 
be punished as such, did not particularly appeal to 
him ; indeed, the consequences of his pending action 
failed to weigh with him until too late. "After 
all,'^ he reflected, " the man 's a reasonable being. 
Like enough he '11 hand over the book and make no 
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splutter. If he don't — ^well, he 's been spoilin' for a 
smack at me these two voyages; now he shall have 
it. Sure enough, it's a queer twist to get in the 
brain-pan of a seafarin^ man, all over a blessed nig- 
ger too, that nobody takes no count on ; but there it 
is, red hot, and can't be smothered." 

That night Dick knocked at the captain's door, 
was told to come in, and entered to find a very un- 
expected picture. The skipper lay upon his bunk 
smoking, and actually reading his Bible! 

" What do you want? " he asked shortly, glancing 
up. 

The other, from sheer amazement, clean forgot the 
elaborate remarks with which he had come pre- 
pared. He stood silent, irresolute, open-mouthed, 
gazing upon this wonder before him. 

" What do you want, you gaping fool?" inquired 
Mr. Greenleaf once more. 

Then Dick found his tongue. 

" That^ guv'ner," he answered, pointing to the 
open book. 

His captain laughed, and then swore. 

" This ship 's grown mighty religious of late, seems 
to me. You 're the second 's come on the same 
wild-goose chase. What the fury 's the matter with 
you ? " 

"'T ain't for myself. I don't want no Bibles," 
answered Ferris. " It 's like this 'ere : that cove 
that's goin' to be hanged at Kingston's gettin' 
blamed low and down in the mouth. He's off his 
feed and takin' on pitiful — 'cause why? 'Cause he 
ain't got no sky-piloting. You 've got a Bible, and 
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he can read, so he says ; therefore, I reckoned to ask 
you to lend it out to him. I '11 go bail he won't do 
no harm to it." 

" Oh, you reckoned that, did you ? Well, / reckon 
you 'd best mind your own bloody business in future, 
and not waste no more time fooling round that black 
sweep. I don't lend no Bible of mine to him or any- 
one. Ain't I reading it myself? Be off with you. 
And I '11 say more than that if any one of you come 
around again." 

He went on reading, but Ferris stood his ground, 
and twisted his hat about in his hands. 

"Why don't you clear? Ain't the skipper's own 
cabin private from you devils? " 

" Well, it 's like this 'ere," answered Dick very 
slowly. " Sometimes a man finds he ain't 'is own 
boss no more. I ain't. I feels a kind o' call sayin' 
how Black Neil must have that Bible o' yourn. You 
see blacks is now calculated to have souls, same as 
whites ; and his soul 's in a proper darned fiXy owin' 
to its havin' no religion whatsoever. That book 
'ud make a powerful sight of difference — ^just all the 
difference between aloft and below maybe. So I 
asks of you respectful to lend it to Black Neil." 

" I '11 see him damned first ! Get out of this, 
sharp." 

" Then I guess I '11 take it, skipper." 

The two men looked at one another silently, and 
Ferris licked his great hands and rubbed them to- 
gether in preparation. For a moment the only 
sound in the cabin was the rasping of his rough 
palms. Then Greenleaf spoke. 
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" Go right ahead then ; take it, or try to. I 've 
wanted to see what you were worth with your 
British gas and bounce. Go right ahead. I'll 
thrash you here and then have you flogged on deck, 
and then '' 

" Best arrange that later, boss." 

There was not much room in the captain's cabin 
for two big men to settle a quarrel by force of arms. 
With such a confined area the battle promised to 
be short and decisive; and so it proved. 

Dick grabbed the Bible, and Greenleaf hit him in 
the face; whereupon Dick dropped the book and 
turned his attention to his superior officer. Both 
men were soon struggling upon the floor, first one 
uppermost, then the other. The American was tall 
and very active; but Dick's bulk and weight told in 
that narrow ring. He propped him again and again, 
for the skipper could not escape. Greenleaf dropped 
frequently to avoid punishment, and Dick always 
waited for him to rise. Both got well warmed and 
freely sprinkled with blood. But Ferris was the 
straighter hitter, and Greenleaf's right eye soon had 
the shutters up. Then, as they rose from a fall, 
with Dick under, the skipper, aware that he had 
more than met his match in such close quarters, 
lifted his hand over his head and snatched a revolver 
which hung upon the cabin wall. He was quick, but 
hardly quicker than the other. Ferris dashed in, 
and, with all his weight behind the blow, hit Mr. 
Greenleaf full and fair upon the forehead as he 
fired. One man went down in a limp, senseless heap 
in the corner of his cabin; the other felt a stab of 
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pain in his shoulder, and then saw a sudden stream 
of blood trickling down his arm into his hand. He 
picked up the Bible, and staggered out into the alley- 
way. 

A crowd had there collected upon sound of the 
shot, and Dick pushed throi^gh them, explaining as 
he went: 

"He've hit me somewheres in the shoulder, an' 
I 've killed him. Best go in an' get him on his 
bunk an' do what 's possible." 

Then, leaving a dotted line of red splashes on the 
deck, he went forward with his prize, and handed 
the Bible to Black Neil. The negro clasped the book 
with rejoicings, and was little concerned to know 
what had taken place. 

" Read, boy, read like hell ! " said Dick. « Stick 
to it; there's a chance yet if you only hold on like 
grim death. I Ve knocked him silly, but he may 
come round. It 's the skipper's own. He don't un- 
derstand no blessed Bibles, else he 'd a' fought fair 
an' not fired on me. But he pretty nigh missed, 
whereas I did n't. You just buckle to it, an' read 
for all you 're worth. I 've 'eard tell the second 
half is reckoned to be the best; and if Greenleaf's 
dead, you can keep the bally book till we get to 
port." 

Then Ferris went to the galley to see after himself 
and secure the cook's aid. 

Fortunately for Dick, his shoulder had sustained 
but trifling injuries. The skipper's bullet did little 
more than touch him, inflicting in its progress a 
superficial wound. While the cook washed his in- 
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jury and bound it up, Ferris asked after Mr. 
Greenleaf. 

"How's the old man?" he said. 

" Bad, seemingly. There 's nothing broke as I 
can find, and he 's breathing pretty free, but he ain't 
come to his senses yet. Reckon you 've dented in 
his skull somewhere. That's death, mind you." 

" Guess there '11 be another to go along with Neil 
at Kingston, then," said Ferris. 

Then the hours fled by, and the entire ship's com- 
pany grew more and more anxious to learn how their 
captain prospered. Sailors are not Job's comforters 
at best, and Dick heard enough before the dawn of 
the next day to depress him considerably. 

" You was right in a sense, having a ' call ' like to 
do it," explained Bell, who had a nice command of 
language and a luminous way of putting problems; 
" but the Law don't take no heed of a ' call.' What 
you've done is to mutiny, and steal the skipper's 
property, and maybe murder him. Time will show. 
If he dies, it is murder; if he lives, it's merely as- 
sault with intent to murder, and you'll get penal 
servitude for life." 

" All for a nigger too," grumbled the cook. 

" For his soul," said Dick apologetically. " I 
don't care nothing much for Neil, but his soul was 
in the scale, in a manner of speakin'. Now he's 
sucking at the Book like a child at its mother's 
bosom ; so who knows if he may n't just wriggle into 
the right place by the skin of his teeth?" 

" Why are you so blamed sure niggers have any 
souls ? " inquired John Droop. " Whar you gwine 
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to draw any line betwixt ns and them if they have 
souls?" 

" Don't yon be too cocksure, my beauty, anyhow," 
answered the mate. " If a drunken, dirty-hearted, 
mean, lopsided lout like you Ve got a working soul 
— then, I guess, there 's a chance for everybody and 
every colour, monkeys included." 

" When men like Richard Ferris takes to preachin' 
aboard the Flying Fish, after knocking in the skull 
bones of the skipper, then it 's werry gratifyin' and 
werry conwincin', no doubt," retorted John. 

But the skipper was not dead. He recovered con- 
sciousness about two hours after the battle; and it 
happened that the cook was with him at the time. 

" The fus' thing he says, mighty faint in his 
throat is, ' Whar 'd I hit Ferris? ' Then I says, * You 
scratched his shoulder, sir, that's all.' Then he 
grunted and put his hand to his head, and says, * I 
know whar he hit me.' After that he told me to 
make the cabin dark and clear out; but I stuck on, 
knowing as how he should have food, and I made 
him bite and drink a bit, owing to him being too 
feeble to refuse. But he swore forcible and various* 
I reckon he's turned the corner." 

The cook was right, for within two days the skip- 
per had his chair brought up on deck, and presently 
appeared himself with a face every colour of the 
rainbow. He sat and smoked, saying no word to 
anybody. Then a strange thing occurred, for Mr. 
Greenleaf suddenly arose, walked stiffly and lamely 
across the ship, and disappeared behind the parti- 
tion which hid Black Neil. The negro, absorbed in 
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his book, heard and heeded nothing. He conned the 
Bible at morning, noon, and night. Already he had 
won consolation from the Word. 

"How are you going on, nig?" asked Greenleaf 
suddenly. 

" Berry nice, massa," answered Black Neil. Then 
he looked up and saw who was speaking, and 
trembled as he clung to the Bible. 

" Lebe de precious Word, sar. I 'se getting 
straight wid de Lord fast now. De word get me 
into hebben if you lebe him a little more. Dey hang 
me up and I no care nuffin', 'cause I 'se gwine to de 
golden shore. So lebe de precious Word along wid 
me, massa." 

" Goin' to the golden shore by way of the — ^wal, I 
guess many better 'n you been hung. I '11 leave it on 
one condition. If ever you makes that port, you 
must put in a word for this ship. Just a remark in 
a gen'ral sort of way — need n't mention no names — 
only let on how the Flying Fish ain't all she might 
be. Carn't do no harm. I didn't lend that book 
kinder easy, but now you've got it, you can keep 
your fins on it till we get to Kingston. And here 's 
a bit o' lead pencil. Just mark a notion here and 
there as seems sort o' best to you." 

Mr. Greenleaf flung down a stump of pencil, and 
went off without further speech. He had heard and 
believed a superstition that the dying or doomed 
have strange powers of inspiration extended to 
them, and he suspected that his Bible would greatly 
benefit from attention at Black Neil's hands. His 
mind had been busy during recent hours, and his 
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reflection had brought him to a somewhat unex- 
pected conclusion. 

The men talked over this mystery of their skip- 
per's continued silence. 

"He's nursin' it, mate, to keep it bilin'-hot for 
you in port," said Bell to Dick Ferris. 

" Not a shade of doubt ; he 's lyin' low and lettin' 
it just fester in him. He's breakin' his heart to 
flog you afore all hands, only he knows he ain't got 
strength to do you justice yet," declared the cook. 

The grand mystery kept all brains busy and the 
great question none could answer. Why had not 
Greenleaf put Ferris in irons? 

Upon the following day the skipper resumed his 
duties, and soon afterwards the Flying Fish sailed 
into Kingston Harbour. Nothing out of the com- 
mon occurred at that port. There were rumours 
and whisperings, but Joseph Greenleaf took no oflBi- 
cial or definite move in the matter of his mate. Work 
went on as usual ; the vessel was unloaded and filled 
again ; Black Neil went joyfully to gaol, upon learn- 
ing that every benefit of clergy there awaited him 
during the few remaining days of his existence. 

" 'T would break the poor fool's heart if he had a 
respite now," said Bell. "He's just spoiling for 
his dance in the air." 

About a week afterwards, at dawn of a golden 
morning, the Flying Fish sailed again, and, as she 
slipped away to sea, Dick stood for a moment at the 
stern, in the little house where Neil had lived, and 
looked out at the shining town and a black speck 
that fluttered from a flagstaff. Then lie found he 
was not alone. 
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"What you starin' at?'* asked somebody stand- 
ing by him. It was the captain who spoke, and 
these were the first words which had passed between 
him and his mate, save upon ship matters, since 
their struggle. 

" I 'm a-lookin' at that black flag over the prison, 
Cap'n. They Ve strung him up to-day. He 's gone 
—poor devil!" 

" We had some difference, if I remember, touch- 
ing that same nigger? " said Greenleaf coolly. 

" We had. It 's like this 'ere : I 'm awful sorry 
I smashed you up so bad, but you did n't ought to 
have shot, though I takes it right down manly of 
you to 'ave kept your mouth shut, an' I humbly 
thanks you." 

" Best thing to do when you Ve made a all-fired 
fool of yourself." 

" It were n't no ordinary case like. I felt * called,' 
and stronger than a cargo of lions. Sky-piloting 
was the only useful thing for a man in his fix; so I 
had to go for it." 

" He said how if he gets aloft 't will be through 
that Bible of mine. So I reckoned, seeing there's 
room for improvement on this ship in a few particu- 
lars, to make a bargain with him. If he gets there, 
I gave him the tip to put in a word for the Flying 
Fish, not mentioning no names, but just free an' 
general. Smart — eh ? ' 

" Terrible smart, sure enough." 

" And — and — ^you and me 'd better shake, I reckon. 
Then tell the boys to pull this shanty down. It's 
done its work." 
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THE first wonder of the world lay under spring 
sunlight, and along its terrific terraces, torn 
bare by five thousand years of time and man^ hot 
air glimmered, and lizards, with mystery in their 
golden eyes, here squatted motionless, here vanished, 
to reappear in unexpected places. Aloft upon the 
eastern slope of Cheops's Pyramid sat two men, 
dwarfed by their position into the semblance of 
gaudy birds. Behind them rolled the Libyan Des- 
ert ; beneath them crouched the Sphinx, dwindled to 
a hare in her form; beyond, again, like a cluster of 
old bee-hives and cabbage-stumps, stood the mud 
walls and grey thatches of Kaffra under date palms; 
while across green leagues of valley, where waters 
wound, where fiowering mustard scattered little 
lakes of fiame through the lucerne and darker 
foliage of acacia indicated the roadway, Nile 
twinkled his shining silver and Cairo rose in pomp 
of a thousand minarets and domes, like a mirage of 
pearl gleaming remote against the azure and gold of 
Egyptian noon. 

Ismail Kolali, sheik of the Gizeh Pyramids, rarely 
of late years had clambered to his present lofty 
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station. His duties lay at the foot of the giant, and 
there he controlled his guides, took toll of travel- 
lers, made money, and thanked Allah that a cease- 
less stream of infidel gold poured daily into the deep 
pockets of the faithful. But, seeking a meeting-place 
beyond human ears, he had ascended the northern 
angle of the Pyramid and now sat aloft at a spot 
where weary climbers are wont to rest a while, to 
bathe hot hands and faces and listen to the chatter 
of their guides. 

The sheik reclined with his henna-stained nails 
in his beard and his dim eyes upon the village be- 
low, over which he also ruled. His outer robe was 
of the colour of the desert, where long years without 
a footfall have turned the face of the tawny sand 
to grey; beneath it shone a garment of fierce red, 
while his green turban marked Ismail of the chosen 
who had seen Mecca. Beside him, clad in white, 
with a crimson fez on his curly hair, sat Omar Oth- 
man, the famous guide, the man with muscles of 
steel, who could reach the summit of Chafra's 
Pyramid and return half a minute quicker than any 
of his fleet fellows. His brown eye was bright, his 
head clear, his horny feet surer than a mountain 
goat's. Born in the shadow of the Pyramids, Omar's 
life had passed within sight of them ; and from the 
ebony darkness of the royal tombs to its shattered 
summit, he knew the monster of Cheops in all its 
cryptic ways as none knew it but the bats, the jinn, 
and the spirits of dead men. 

Rumour asserted that from the recesses of the 
Queen's Chamber there ran a passage where none 
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but a serpent might pass; and those who loved not 
"the quick-footed Omar declared that he had sold 
liimself to Iblis, and^ in guise of the desert snake^ 
^as permitted to penetrate a treasure-house hidden, 
according to tradition, at the roots of the Pyramid. 
" As a snake he goes and so returns," said Hassan 
Othman, Omar's own brother and worst enemy. 
" The treasures of the Great Dead One are not for 
him, yet such his lust after gold that he has sacri- 
ficed Paradise for the sight of them." 

But Sheik Ismail, as became a man of broad mind, 
who had been to Mecca and knew the value of 
money, slighted such fables and blamed those who 
spoke them as men jealous and, therefore, pre- 
judiced. In Omar he saw much to admire, for the 
guide's good temper and ability made him a fa- 
vourite with visitors and won rich store of back- 
sheesh. In fact, Omar was far too good a Moslem 
and man of business to make so poor a bargain with 
Iblis as that attributed to him; and when, there- 
fore, the young guide, who had thus far enjoyed but 
one wife, began to desire a second, Sheik Ismail 
was well pleased that his youngest daughter, F&tima, 
should be the object of Omar's hope. 

** Ripe for marriage she is, in truth," said the 
old man, with his eyes on the little dwelling below 
that held her. " No houri of the High Heaven ex- 
cels my child in form, or music of voice, or bounty 
of bosom. It is most true also that her eye shines 
like the evening star at your approach, and grows 
dim when you leave her, even as the star pales at 
night's departure. And yet " 
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"Fear not for the greatness of my gifts, my 
father." 

" It is not that. You have enough. My mind 
runs on Rehana, daughter of the Syrian, your wife." 

"What matters this to Rehana?" 

" Her words come to my ears. She is not devout 
in the faith." 

" There is a blight upon her mind. Rehana was 
brought up, as so many of the Syrian girls, by white- 
faced women from the Occident in their Christian 
schools." 

"I know it; and the poison sucked up while yet 
her mind was milk is not yet purged away." 

" Many Syrian maidens learn to read and write, to 
cast figures and use the needle in these mission 
homes. They are also instructed in the creed of 
their teachers. But fathers and brothers take them 
quickly away when they are wife-old — ^at twelve 
years of age or thereabout; and then they go into 
marriage, and soon forget the legends of any other 
faith than that of their people." 

" Rehana has put the unbelievers' lies away," de- 
clared Sheik Ismail. " She speaks evil words 
and thinks too much. Consider, if cows and 
camels should think! These Christians set the 
woman on a throne; we know her place is a foot- 
stool." 

" Rehana utters follies ; I heed them not" 

" But another woman might do so ; and thus you 
go home from your daily labours to hell. It is fit- 
ting, Omar, that one of your substance should wed 
further. You cannot longer live with dignity be- 
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fore Allah and the people as the husband of one 
barren woman, and she ill-favoured and advanced 
in years. Yet I would not that F&tima went to a 
home of strife and of evil-speaking." 

Omar Othman laughed^ and his white teeth 
gleamed. 

" That is to say, I am less than master in my own 
dwelling! Rehana is spoiled; there are many things 
another woman will teach her to forget." 

" She has spoken with Fd,tima, and, as I hear them 
repeated to me, her words are those of one wholly 
mad. She speaks of spiritual love; of communion 
between man and woman that rests not on sense or 
sex, and is eternal; of joys hereafter, greater than 
Mohammed promises." 

" She is mad in part. This is the poison you spoke 
of — ^the poison of those dogs who put the Carpenter 
before Mohammed. It is time she knew me better; 
and she shall." 

" Such vain imaginings must be starved out of her 
brain or beaten out of her body with stripes." 

" My father, who should understand women if you 
do not? Listen: With a boy's foolish passion I 
promised her, when first I took her, that no other 
woman should share our life, that I would be even 
as the Christians in this and marry not again, 
though Time brought me a Khedive's wealth. All 
men laughed at the folly of my hot youth; and I 
laughed back, seeing not in the shrivelled limbs, the 
wrinkled brows, and the babes at flat breasts that 
women grow old so quickly. But is this foolishness 
to be remembered against me now?" 
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" She will remember it with the jealousy of a 
deserted tigress. Therefore I fear." 

" Does Fd,tima fear, too." 

" Not so. Yesterday at eventide, returning from 
the well, they had speech, and Behana's viper 
tongue woke a fire ready enough for the kindling. 
Fd,tima is a sheik's daughter." 

" And shall be my wife if you will. The people 
must laugh at me no more." 

" Having faith in your strength, I say ' Yes.' 
See! A cavalcade! Help me to descend." 

Far below, two vehicles, like black flies, crawled 
out from under the acacias to the base of the Great 
Pyramid, and a rainbow-coloured crowd quickly 
closed upon them. Yelling guides, jabbering boys, 
rascally sellers of counterfeit coins and sham gods 
swooped upon the new-comers; men clamoured and 
bawled and fought for possession of them; camels 
came striding from the Sphinx and squatted before 
possible riders; deformed beggars thrust withered 
stumps of vanished limbs into their faces, and the 
eternal cry of the East, like the ululation of hungry 
jackals, rose upon the hot air from a hundred 
throats : " Backsheesh ! Backsheesh ! Backsheesh !" 
Then, down into the turmoil and dust and glare 
hastened Sheik Ismail Kolali and his companion. 

"We will speak of this great matter after the 
Fast is over," said the elder man. 

" Lapse of time between thought and deed is not 
always good," answered the younger. " To make 
long delay is to aflfront F&tima, the light of my heart 
and the jewel of my life." 
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So they reached the earth, and Greybeard, scat- 
tering the vociferous fellaheen with a word, bid 
Omar and two others wait upon the dazed tourists 
and release them from the press of the people. 



II 

AROUND moon loomed huge and golden over 
the blue distances of the desert; then rising, 
decreasing in size and increasing in splendour, 
as a diamond that is cut, she touched the habita- 
tions of living and dead, painted the tombs of the 
kings with a great brightness, and laid like radi- 
ance on little whitewashed graves hard by, where 
slept the folk. The moon wrought magically on 
palm and thatch; she cast silver sheaves of light 
into Kajffra's windows; she brightened one chamber 
where a man and a woman lay and fought with their 
tongues. 

" You are an infidel," said Omar. " For less than 
this, men have slain their women and come nearer 
to Allah by a righteous act." 

"To lie is a sin, no matter what name your 
prophet bears," Rehana answered. " You promised. 
To have but one wife is a wise thing. Look round 
you." 

" Mohammed taught no such folly." 

" But Christ is a great teacher also, and though 
a Moslem, I know it well. Women shall enter 
heaven too. She shares the promise with man." 

Omar growled, and his wife spoke on. 

"He was very good to women, and set them 
higher than any teacher that came before him." 
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" And yet I have heard yon say he never wedded 
a wife at all." 

" Never." 

^What knows a wifeless man of woman's inner 
heart?" 

^ He knew as a seer knows. He knew all. And 
he raised women from the dnst. And women who 
hear that mnst love him." 

" The dnst is woman's place. Tour vanity makes 
yon worship this mad prophet ! " 

" He is not my prophet," she repeated passion- 
ately ; " but wisdom is wisdom, no matter what 
month ntters it. Christ was loved of Mohammed 
and of God, and mnch that he spoke is good." 

" No man can worship two prophets. Bead your 
Koran closer. Yon are of the donbters." 

" * No sonl can believe but by permission of God.' 
Those are Mohammed's words." 

" So mnch the more, I say, yon are of those that 
donbt" 

" Cannot one God have two prophets? " 

" Mnst a woman forever ask mad questions? 
Islamism is * submission ' — ^that much, at least, you 
know. Submission : the man to Allah, the woman to 
man." 

" That follows not" 

" By the breath of God, but it shall ! I am weary 
of your folly, weary of the laughter of the people. 
I wed F^tima, the daughter of Ismail Kolali, when 
the Past is done." 

There was silence for a brief while; then the 
woman in Behana awoke. 
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" So be it. That is a plain word easy to under- 
stand. Let gods and prophets and promises huddle 
into the pit. We stand face to face — ^we three — 
face to face and will to will." 

" ^ Will to will ! * I could laugh if sleep were not 
heavy upon me. Have women wills?" 

"That is news to you. Live and wait. Before 
all the dead gods and the living, you shall be wife- 
less ere you wed another wife." 

" That threat quickens no pulse. Rest silent now, 
for I would sleep." 

Behana rose from his side and left him without 
more words. Albeit she deemed herself a devout 
Moslem, yet early teachings at the Christian schools 
in Jaffa were not effaced from this woman's mind; 
and knowing that Mohammed held Christ only less 
great than himself, she inclined her heart to the 
elder prophet's teachings, and sucked secret com- 
fort therefrom until the climax of her life, now 
at hand. Some accident or idiosyncrasy of mind 
strongly bent her to a monogamic attitude — extra- 
ordinary in an Oriental woman. Fiercely she held 
Omar to his boy's promise, and the thought of Fft- 
tima roused within her such jealousy as only waning 
women know, when the love that once was theirs 
hovers for flight to a fresher flower. Handsome she 
still remained, despite old Ismail's criticism; but 
life and marriage had scorched her first freshness, 
and Time, who flies so fast with the daughters of 
the sun, now left her old, though younger than her 
husband. 

Now Omar loved as a Moslem loves, but Behana 
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after other fashion ; so, when she departed, he slum- 
bered immediately, without sadness; but she shed 
many tears, struggled in the clash of antagonistic 
faiths, and escaped not from her sorrows into sleep 
until a grey dawn opened golden eyes on Egypt. 



Ill 

THE Fast of Ramadan, the ninth month, the 
month of the Prophet's first revelation, 
reigned over the whole East, and from the time 
that a black thread could be distinguished from a 
white at dawn, until set of sun, no true believer 
might break bread, quench thirst, smoke, bathe, or 
smell a sweet perfume. His arduous labours under 
those conditions soured Omar Othman's temper not 
a little, and he hardened his heart against his wife 
daily and suffered a great passion for the Sheik's 
daughter to dominate his life. 

There came an evening on the desert confines when 
the sun was low, the sand a sea of red fairy gold, and 
Kaffra purple even to its palms under the shadow of 
the Great Pyramid. Hungry and thirsty folk sat 
in wearied groups and waited for the great sun to 
vanish and the Bamadan gun to proclaim the fast 
ended for that day. Every man and boy held in his 
hand some stay or sop for worn-out nature. Many 
were ready with wheaten cakes and bunches of fresh 
lettuce; others had an orange already peeled, and 
their mouths watered as they waited. Those who 
craved the narcotic of tobacco, even before drink, 
kept a cigarette rolled and a match at hand. Then 

swift twilight fell under a rosy afterglow; a gun 
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echoed sharply from the flank of the Pyramid, lights 
leai)ed out on the tiny minaret of the village mosque, 
and men supplied their needs. Sheik Ismail and 
Omar Othman walked homeward to Kaflfra, the el- 
der chewing a few dates, the younger smoking. 

" So be it,'' said Kolali, " after Ramadan ; and re- 
joicings worthy a sheik's daughter shall mark the 
time. See ! she in our thoughts ! " 

Fktimsi herself approached them. She was clad 
in bright colours and wore a yashmak of pale flow- 
ered fabric, eyeless, formless, and grotesque. The 
pattern on its faint flesh-tinted ground was hideous 
as the white carnival mask of a West Indian ne- 
gress, or some nightmare of leprosy. 

Of FAtima only her little brown hands and 
bangled wrists were visible. She was fourteen, 
lithe, strong, and well developed every way save in 
brain. But she adored Omar ; and the music of her 
soft voice set him on fire as often as he heard it. 

She brought her father a blood orange, and as 
the party moved forward their talk touched the fu- 
ture and Rehana. 

" The harem is no place for discord," declared 
FMima, very wisely, knowing, as yet, nothing about 
it. 

At the sound of the word "harem," Omar Oth- 
man showed a sense of increased importance. 

" She will come to understand," he said. " She 
will never lack for honour." 

" But the love is mine. That is Allah's way and 
will. Women outlive man's love : that I know. Her 
turn has come and gone. Now it is mine." 
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" Yet you must not hate Rehana, but see her as 
time's glass reflecting yourself, my daughter." 

" I shall never look like that, dear Father. I hate 
her only because she hates me." 

"Think nothing of her, FMima. Who turns or 
pities the flower that has bloomed and is dead ? To 
each his hour." 

" I am as tall and as strong and as wise as she." 

"You are of the best that Allah could fashion. 
Wisdom will prevail. Think, therefore, of Behana 
with greatness of heart, as becomes a conqueror. 
Flout not her wrinkles, for she has been a good 
wife to the man you love. Who thinks imkindly 
of a faithful garment grown old and put aside?" 

These words spoke Sheik Ismail; then he turned 
into a little store wherein were dates and grain 
and the smell of mingled olive and onion. 

Omar and FAtima proceeded on their way to the 
Sheik's home, and he spoke again to cheer her heart: 

"Whatever happens will be best. Meantime, I 
pray Bamadan may fly quickly, lest I burn away be- 
fore the end of it." 

"Dear one of iron muscles and steel bones! 
Allah knows what is in my soul for you, Omar 
Othman ; the hairs of your head are each precious to 
me, and I glory to see you speed up the steeps of the 
capped Pyramid. For a man's strength is the joy 
of the woman who worships him." 

" You too are strong above the strength of girls." 

"And swifter of foot and surer of eye. O that 
I might scale the heights with you, and so rise 
nearer the sun ! " 
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He laughed. 

" Save your strength for greater deeds^ and 
your speech for another. Here is Behana in the 
way." 

Clad in the dark blue robe of the fellaheen^ with a 
copper necklace about her throat and the usual 
yashmak of black crepe between the eyes, Behana 
came. When she saw them her purpose changed, 
and she waited for them at the turning of two ways. 
F&tima flung away her cigarette and went a little 
nearer to the man. 

" Her eyes flash," she said. 

"You are not strangers, you two," began Omar 
boldly ; " and each will know the other better after 
Bamadan. I bid you salute in friendship." 

" I would have your love, Behana, if I may ; but I 
do not fear your hate. Let there be peace between 
us, for it is a new thing in Kaffra that a man may 
not be husband to more women than one." 

" No man lies twice to a wise wife. I have his 
oath." 

" Gall is not so bitter as your heart ! " burst forth 
FAtima, her voice rising and growing thin as the 
voice of an angry bird. 

" 'T is the honey of Trebizond, rather, that hath 
made her mad," growled Omar. But the wife tow- 
ered above them both in the gloaming and made 
answer : 

" I am not mad. With you, man, I have spoken 
enough. With FMima I yet would speak." 

" Say on, then. There is nothing I shall answer 
that Omar may not hear." 
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" But it is not so with me. Come. He will not 
fear to trust us together." 

"I will go with you. The daughter of Ismail 
Kolali fears no woman. Farewell, Omar OthmanI 
Be happy. I shall neither give nor get hurt in this." 

The guide, glad enough to escape, departed with- 
out anxiety^ and Rehana led her enemy away from 
the confines of the village to where a shallow estuary 
of the Nile wound darkly between muddy banks in 
the valley. They sat together below the level of the 
clover-fields, and before their eyes, black against the 
fading western sky, a tethered cow cropped food and 
a motionless figure sat hard by and waited for the 
beast to eat her portion. 

"Few words will tell my meaning," began Re- 
hana, coldly. " In the lands below the desert hori- 
zon, to the north, where the people set Christ before 
Mohammed or Moses, the men fight for the women, 
not the women for the men." 

"As among birds and beasts, where the male 
struggles for possession. Our people know better. 
They do not fight at all." 

" Yet if two women love one man? " 

"They can share his love if he wills it so." 

Behana sneered and her eyes shone. 

" Uncover your face and look at me. Are you so 
tame, so content to live a cow's life? It is not so 
with me. I share no man with another woman. 
Omar Othman is all mine, or none of mine. My 
heart is too big to hold less than all the man I love." 

" This folly you learned in your youth, Behana, 
and are too stupid to forget." 
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" I am not so old — not so old, save in experience 
and in my brain. I can at least hold what is mj 
own against a child who still remembers the taste 
of mother's milk/' 

"^Hold your own!' Silly one! You talk as if 
Omar was your chattel, whereas you are his." 

" I am free as you are — ^not his slave, but his true 
wife, to fight for him, if I must." 

FMima's passion was rising and her face glowed 
with hate. She made an effort to speak, but Rehana 
raised her voice and would be heard to the end. 

" You boast that you love him next tp Allah, and 
would die for him. I make no boast ; I live only to 
do him service and lighten the load of his life. 
We cannot share this man's home. Speak. You 
are younger and stronger of arm than I. You 
understand?" 

" I understand. It is not the first time that 
women have fought for a man." 

" It will not be the last." 

" And she who lives will bear the news to Omar 
and trust her secret with him?" 

" You are quick to meet me." 

" And you are a fool, for I have youth and 
strength." 

" My love is the greater." 

" It needed only that you should add that lie ! 
Now I long to kill you with all my soul. Your love 
is withered and scentless as dead jasmines, and his 
— for you — is lifeless as the mummies." 

" He never said so." 

" There was no need. I know it" 
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" My love has lasted long. It is proved." 

" You will soon take it to the white graves. It 
cannot keep yonr memory green longer than the 
myrtle branches we shall strew upon you. 

*' Your courage will prove smaller than your words 
when we stand face to face presently. Keep silence 
until the Fast is over ; then, when the men depart to 
the Feast at Cairo, meet me in the King's Chamber 
of the Pyramid." 

" So be it. There we can cut this knot without 
fear." 

"Till then feed your courage with hate, as I 
shall." 

" Have no fear," said the younger, drawing down 
her yashmak. " Farewell, dead woman." 

FMima rose and went on her way alone. 



IV 

Two million rising suns have thrown light on 
the Great Pyramid; the Southern Cross, now 
vanished for ever from the desert horizon, once 
knew him; the Pole Star he welcomed as a new- 
comer in the desert Heaven. Yet, despite his vast- 
ness, and the wisdom of those who raised him, and 
his eternal fight against Time, the first cause of his 
being was vain, and the hollow receptacle of his 
heart has been empty these many years. There, 
built of red granite and fashioned with such cun- 
ning that the joints of the monster blocks refuse 
a knife-blade entrance, lies the Chamber of the King; 
and there, till the crack of doom and the call of 
God, Cheops pictured his embalmed royalty as rest- 
ing through the ages, secure alike against the hand 
of Time and the wit of man. But the gods of 
Egypt are dead as those who worshipped them ; the 
marble slope along which that monarch passed to 
his last resting-place is cut into rough steps and 
polished by many naked feet ; the dust of the mighty 
one has vanished, and the rifled sarcophagus knows 
his bones no more. It still lies empty under the 
eternal night of the King's Chamber. Only the 
glare of the guides' magnesium wire from time to 
time illuminates it, frightens the bats, and reveals 
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the appellations of a thousand fools who have 
scrawled their names upon the walls. 

Here, on a night when the velvet sky blazed with 
many stars and Kaflfra slept save for howling of 
dogs, two women and Death met togethei'; but even 
as Behana and FMima faced each other, Omar 0th- 
man, a candle in his hand, passed upward toward 
the vault along that steep way that leads thereto. 
Returning from Cairo an hour earlier than he had 
designed, he found brief words left for him in that 
fair writing the Northern missionaries had taught 
his wife. *^ Seek my body in the King's Chamber." 
Thus Behana wrote, that if she fell her husband 
might find her. 

Leopard-like, but knowing no deft use of the knife, 
the women now circled round each other. They were 
naked to the waist, that their dealings might be the 
more definite; soft garments lay beside the sar- 
cophagus, while upon its cracked edge four candles 
burned and threw a half-circle of dim light upon 
the terrific darkness. Their eyes followed each 
other, their naked feet made no sound; only quick 
breathing, with flash of wet mouths and eyes and a 
rustle of flying drapery, proclaimed them more than 
ghosts. Their shadows leaped and dwindled magi- 
cally, grew vast, and sank into grotesque nothing- 
ness, peopled the gloom with demons and dwarfs and 
the monsters of an Arabian Night. Their hearts 
beat hard, and neither showed fear, but both much 
desired to live; therefore caution took the place of 
skill, their movements were stealthy and they held 
apart, each waiting her opportunity. 
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But Chance shortened the battle and Death made 
quick choice. Suddenly a human cry rolled up the 
distant stairway — a sound as of one lifting his voice 
at a venture, and in doubt whether any ear was 
present to heed his words : 

" Stay your hand, Rehana, if yet you live ! What 
madness is this, to rob yourself of life?" 

Thus Omar had read suicide into her missive ; and 
now, with cynical slowness, he sought and called his 
wife, half hoping that she heard not. 

But at the sudden echoing thus close at hand, 
one woman — she nearest the entrance — started and 
turned. Whereon the other, with the instinct of 
animal contending against animal, leaped to the 
chance and struck with savage strength. When the 
man appeared, therefore, he found two women, one 
of whom stood erect while the other sat on the 
ground propped against the sarcophagus, with her 
hands pressed together on her side. 

For a moment the man's hair crept and rose, and 
his heart stood still ; he believed himself in the pres- 
ence of a freed spirit. Then a groan burst from dy- 
ing lips, and a voice followed it — 

" Omar ! " 

The woman's head bowed low over her wounded 
side, and her body sank down to the earth. 

Then Omar gasped and looked from one to the 
other, and F^tima spoke. 

" I have killed her. One had to die." 

He turned, shuddering, to the woman he loved, 
while Rehana, with a great effort, held out her arms 
to him. But he saw her not, and her hands fell 
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quickly. She rolled upon her side, and perished 
without a sound ; but her eyes still stared. 

"Look behind you. Kehana is dead." 

" You have no hurt? " 

" None." 

" She bid me seek her body here. She hath slain 
herself, and Allah knows it." 

" This was forced upon me. I " 

" Robe that glorious breast and get you home un- 
seen. I will hold the light. The days of mourning 
are short for those who rob themselves of life." 

" All the world is red for me for ever." 

"A thought washes it clean again. She killed 
herself. This was self-slaughter and she knew it. 
You were sure to win the victory over an old woman. 
Allah understands; that is enough." 

He hid Rehana's fallen weapon in his belt; then 
he picked up the red knife and closed his dead wife's 
fingers over it. 

" Kismet ! " he said. 



THE GRASSE WIDOW 
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THE GRASSE WIDOW 



NATALIE came out of her little house and 
locked the door behind her. The morning 
sun glinted on the tortoise-shell comb in her hair, and 
on her eyes, and on her wedding-ring. She was very 
small, and very fair for a French girl; she had a 
bright little freckled face and grey eyes. Her hair 
was almost flaxen ; her dress was black ; she walked 
along with little quick steps, like a water-wagtail. 

For more than six months Madame Bompard had 
worn the colour of mourning and gone in grief. 
That she was indeed a widow none doubted, least 
of all herself; and yet Felix, her husband, reposed 
in no certain grave. She could not lift any monu- 
ment to his memory ; she could not soothe her heart 
by placing flowers upon his dust, or by erecting the 
emblem of her faith above it. For whether Mon- 
sieur slept on land or under sea none knew. It was 
only certain that he had vanished from Grasse, like 
the dew of a spring morning; it was only positive 
that he had gone off to fish in the Loup and never 
more returned. 

Since Natalie owned the cottage under the olives 
in which they lived, since also there were no child- 
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ren and she was a skilled workwoman quite equal to 
earning her own living, the case appeared not so 
sad as it might have been; but she had loved her 
little, black, fiery spouse with a love quite superla- 
tive and above common measure. For two years 
they had lived in bliss and not a cloud had crossed 
the threshold of their dwelling. 

" With us it is different to most people," explained 
madame. " The little ones bring husbands and 
wives together, they say. But having no little ones 
makes us more and more love each other. Felix 
does not want them at all. He has only room in his 
heart for me." 

But then Bompard disappeared and many months 
passed, and the widow worshipped his memory as 
her most cherished possession. 

Her house was of one story, perched on a hill a 
little way out of Grasse. Its walls were painted the 
blue of a hedge-sparrow's eggy and its roof was of 
red tiles that the sun had gradually mellowed to a 
warm pink. Olive-trees lifted their crooked stems 
round about, and, when the sun shone, the silvery 
mystery of their jade leaves mottled the sides 
of the house with delicate shadow. Light twin- 
kled in them, and the morning wind, enraptured 
with their wonder, stroked the foliage and woke 
white fire upon their bosoms. Purple fruit spat- 
tered the boughs in season, and the lichens of trunk 
and bole carried on the grey-green colour harmony 
of the foliage above. In Natalie's terraced garden 
artichokes hung their sprawling leaves along the 
ledges, and a loquat and an orange tree also stood 
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there. At the door of the house grew purple irises; 
and beside them a yellow cat with amber eyes 
usually sat licking her paws and watching the liz- 
ards. All was so neat and trim and tidy, that any- 
body must have known at a glance some manless 
woman lived there. 

The hour was still too early for work, but Madame 
Bompard tripped along towards the town. She ate 
a handful of bread and raisins as she went, but the 
process was mechanical and her breakfast gave her 
no pleasure. From time to time she scratched her 
temple above the right ear. Then, coming to a seat 
on the Avenue Thiers, she sat down and stared into 
the morning. Above her head a photinia-tree shoo^ 
out its red young leaves and umbels of blossom; in 
front of her, like pale incense smoke, stretched and 
rolled the undulations of low, olive-clad hills. The 
sun had just risen, and hung above the distant sea 
like a great lamp. He touched the countless trees 
and the great plains presently to burst into leagues 
of jessamine and roses; he brightened the young 
green corn and the terraced kingdoms of the sleep- 
ing vines. Mist wound in the valleys, above the 
water-courses, faded among the olives, and ascended 
to vanish in the growing glory of day. 

Varied industries marked the scene, and here 
horses and carts crept along on the winding white 
roads ; here bent women moved in the violet fields ; 
here figures climbed the olive-trees to beat down the 
fruit with arundo canes ; here linen, from the hlanch- 
issagea, white as new-fallen snow, spread to dry in 
the sunshine. Westward rose the pine-crowned 
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precipices of the Tanneron, and far away, under 
morning's golden kisses, twinkled the Inland Sea. 

But our little woman saw none of these things. 
Her mind was turned upon itself and gazed into an 
uneasy mystery. She stood up, walked to the para- 
pet before her, and looked down. Fifty feet under 
the wall there stretched a place of flowers, and from 
it floated the scent of stocks, roses, and freesias. 
There also grew the mingled mauve and silver of 
lavender, and peach-trees splashed the garden with 
pink petals. The ground was bright with young let- 
tuces and other growing things. 

From the wall thrust forth a plant or two that 
had found foothold there, and now the widow idly 
watched a great black bee working hard in certain 
snap-dragons that thrust out spikes of blossom from 
the stones. The bee boomed into each butter-col- 
oured corolla, and as he dragged himself and his 
treasure out again, his velvet back was quite yellow 
with pollen from the flowers. 

^^ Ohy monsieur aheille" said Natalie, " are you 
married ? " 

But the bee was not a gentleman. She merely 
dusted her head and boomed on. 

" If you could tell me whether I am a wife or a 
widow I should bless you," proceeded Madame 
Bompard. 

The bee continued to mind her own business. 

" You are as black as my dear, dear Felix. With 
your purple wings you could make sure — ^you could 
fly over the mountains ; you could look into the ships 
at Cannes; you could surely find him if he is to be 
found." 
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The great bee, shocked at such a futile proposi- 
tion, darted off altogether, and began to attack an- 
other bunch of snap-dragons farther on. 

A fat old woman worked in the flower-garden. 
Despite her size, she was almost hidden from Na- 
talie's standpoint by the circumference of her flat 
straw hat. She moved heavily and groaned now 
and then at her own weight. She carried a little 
bright steel sickle, and with it she cut grass off the 
terraces and placed it in a cloth spread out for that 
purpose. Not far off a man was working, and scat- 
tering manure between long rows of jessamine. 

Natalie ignored the man, but addressed the 
woman. 

" Qood morning, Judith, may I come and talk to 
you ? " 

The other looked up, and revealed a round, red 
face like the newly-risen moon. 

" Why not? You are stirring early, my child." 

Prom the cots and hamlets dotted over the grey 
and brown plains a little smoke began slowly to rise. 
The burden of the day was taken up, the heat of the 
day began to pour out of the sky. 

Natalie descended some steps and stood beside her 
friend, who was a spinster of large habit, large ex- 
perience, and shrewd understanding. 

" Continue to cut this grass for me while I 
listen," said Judith Chazotte. " I get you boys and 
girls to work for me more and more, and I pay you 
— ^with wisdom." 

Madame Bompard took the sickle, and Judith sat 
down under an orange-tree and fanned herself with 
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her hat. Her hair was very thin and grey, and her 
red nape showed through it like a vulture's; but 
she wore a pad in her hat to keep her brains cool, 
and always succeeded in doing so. 

" I see Jean Simon is still working for you," said 
the widow, looking at the man in the jessamine rows. 

" Yes, but never mind him. You are not here to 
talk about him, I suppose? Poor Jean! He talks 
about you often enough, however." 

Natalie shook her head impatiently. 

" I hate him ! I wish he would go away and leave 
me in peace. You know how it is. Ever since dear 
Felix disappeared that man has fought to fill his 
shoes, and pestered me to marry him. But even if 
I knew where my husband's grave was, I would not 
marry Simon." 

" He still hopes, however." 

" It is very wicked of him to hope." 

" It is perhaps silly of him — not wicked. But such 
men always win sooner or later." 

" And yesterday I said to myself, ' Jean will ask 
me again on Easter day. That is one of his lucky 
days.' " 

" Yes, and think before you say ' No.' But what 
do you want to speak to me about? " 

" Something he must not hear. I hardly know 
what he would say or do if he heard it, Judith." 

" Ah ! There is another at last then? " 

" Indeed no. There never would have been an- 
other — unless — But let that go. It is the first — 
the only one — the first I want to talk about." 

" Monsieur Bompard? " 
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""Yes. How if he is not dead at all? "" 

"Then you hare a great grieyance against him,^ 
said MadenKHselle Chazotte, ^ and ought to hate him 
instead of loTing him. There is only one excuse for 
his conduct; and that is that he fell ov» some preci- 
pice in the Gorge de Loup and brc^e his neck.'' 

" It was Crepaux," answered Natalie, *" Crepaux 
came yesterday eyening to see me, and he had a 
most strange story. I saw ghosts all night, though 
I spent the dark hours on my knees. Crepaux says 
that old Andemar says he met a man under Monte 
Vinaigre who swears that he saw Felix Bompard a 
week ago, with three charcoal-burners, in the EJst6- 
relies. The man shouted to him and Felix immedi- 
ately hurried off out of sight. Then this man went 
and asked the other men what name their companion 
bore; and they said he was called * Le Singe Noir/ 
but that they knew no different name for him.'* 

"If he is alive, he should be called *Le Diable 
Noir ' ; but, after all, this is nonsense. The world is 
full of little, black, hairy, ugly men." 

" How can you speak so ! Felix was not ugly — 
far from it. His face — it was like the black iris 
flowers — wonderful — always something new in it — 
even for me. He had a beautiful soul." 

"Well, he is dead, and his soul is in heaven, I 
hope; and if his ghost wanders in the Est6relles 
what does that matter to you? It is just a silly 
thing his ghost might do." 

" This man was alive, I tell you, and not a ghost. 
If it was my husband, Judith ! " 

"Bah! what nonsense you talk, Natalie! I won- 
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der yon do not go and see for yonrself and wander 
in the mountains till you meet him." 

" That is just what I wanted to ask you. Think, 
if he lives, and if the good God led me to him ! " 

" What would you do then? " 

" Be very, very angry with him, of course," said 
Madame in a tender, yearning voice. " I should be 
so furious that I should never trust myself to speak 
to him." 

" Take my advice and think no more of it. If the 
man were indeed Felix, then he is living in the moun- 
tains because he likes them better than living with 
you. Remember that. It is rather horrible, but it 
is true. Better he should be dead." 

Natalie shivered and the fat woman spoke again. 

" And if it is not your husband, then you will be 
wasting a great deal of your time to go and find 
him." 

" Nevertheless I shall go. My heart orders me to 
go. Do not tell Jean Simon. He would be as furi- 
ous as a dog on a chain if he thought that Monsieur 
Bompard was still alive." 

Judith Chazotte shook her head. 

" You are foolish not to take Jean. He is ^" 

She stopped, for the peasant approached. At the 
same time a steam-whistle sounded in the town, and 
Natalie prepared to leave her friend. 

" Good-morning, Natalie," said Jean. " There 
goes the Bruno Court whistle: you '11 be late; but I 
will walk with you." 

Young Simon was rather handsome, though cer- 
tain unfavourable traits of character appeared too 
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openly niion his face and spoiled it. His eyes were 
sulky and sly; his chin, which always seemed to go 
under a week's growth of beard, was too large for 
his face. The immense determination it indicated 
had cost Madame Bompard many an anxious hour. 
At this moment she had no desire whatever for the 
man's company; but she knew that to refuse his 
escort would be vain. Her will was as water 
before his, albeit in the supreme matter of re- 
fusing to marry him she had conquered so far. 
Time, however, was on his side, and he knew 
it. 

Jean lighted a cigarette and began as usual. 

" How long is this nonsense of yours to last, 
Natalie? How much oftener must I tell you that I 
will never yield you to anybody else?" 

" I don't want to be yielded to anybody else. You 
understand very well how things are. How can a 
woman marry again until she knows that her first 
husband is dead?" 

" If he is not dead, he is gone for ever. It is 
the same thing to you and to me. If he is dead — 
he is dead ; if he is alive, he must be happy without 
you." 

"Not at all. Only God knows whether he is 
happy or miserable. God has clearly told me not to 
marry you, Jean." 

"But Father Pelletier has told you that you 
should do so ; and he stands for God. You know that 
well enough." 

" Father Pelletier wants to please you, not me. He 
advised me to marry you, because he loves the little 
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thrushes that you shoot for him. I do not like 
Father Pelletier." 

" But how long is it to last? ^' Jean inquired again. 
Then he spat out the end of his cigarette and looked 
down hungrily at her. 

" For ever," she answered firmly. " For ever — 
unless God wills to send Felix hack to me, or show 
us the truth about him." 

Monsieur Simon considered. "*The truth 
about him ' ; that is an idea ! " he thought to him- 
self. 

" It is seven months and thirteen days now since 
poor Felix joined the angels," he said. " I have 
sometimes thought we did not search carefully 
enough for him." 

" But I did. I haunted the Gorge de Loup for 
five weeks. I explored places that only a goat 
would have dared to climb. I wanted to break my 
own neck in the search. I was mad with grief. At 
the dawn of each lonely day, I hated to think that I 
was still alive." 

" I suffered as much as you did. I wept three 
tears to your one when I thought of your grief," he 
said. 

She shook her head. 

" You wept for your own joy — not for my sorrow. 
You never loved Felix." 

" Certainly I did not. How could I love the man 
who was your husband? But I tried very hard to 
find him. And I '11 try again if you like. He went 
a-fishing in the Loup, and he most certainly slipped 
over some steep place, and fell, and died in the tor- 
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rent. I will hunt for his poor bones ! I will give up 
everything and never cease till I have found what 
is left of Felix Bompard." 

"What is the use?" said Natalie in a dreary 
voice. 

" You say that! Why, if I find him, he shall be 
buried and lie with the blessed dead beyond the 
reach of beaks and claws. And you — ^what will you 
pay me if I find him, Natalie? " 

Madame Bompard, feeling exceedingly safe, made 
a large promise. 

" I will give you myself, such as I am, if you can 
do this. But it is beyond man's power," she said to 
Jean. " It will keep him out of the way for a long 
time," she thought to herself. 

The lover's devious mind was already busy with 
details. Then he asked a question. 

" Few things are impossible. How was poor Felix 
dressed on the terrible day that you saw him last? " 

Natalie considered. 

" His blue blouse and hat with the black peak. 
He had too a piece of red flannel round his throat. 
I tied it on, for the day was very cold. I remember 
that well. He took his umbrella too. Just as he 
went, he made a strange noise in his throat and 
looked at me very wildly. I asked him what ailed 
him, and he said, *Life — life ails me!' Then he 
dashed away without kissing me ; and his rod trailed 
behind him on the ground. I was anxious all day 
about him." 

" It was a strange way to leave you." 

" It was, Jean Simon. Sometimes in my saddest 
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hours I think that he knew he would never come 
back." 

" He shall come back, if I grow grey-headed in the 
search! I know that his dust lies hidden in the 
Gorge. It shall be found, Natalie! God will give 
it up to me ; and we will kneel together by his grave 
and pray for him." 

The other was rather moved by this pathetic 
picture. 

" You mean well, Jean," she said. " But to look 
for my little man's bones in the Loup! It is too 
much — ^like seeking a small mouse in a stack of 
corn, or a sardine in the sea." 

" It is nothing when I think of the reward that 
success would bring," declared Jean devoutly. 

They had reached the entrance of the great scent 
factory where Natalie worked, and now the man 
lifted his hat and left her. 

She hastened to her place ; he sauntered off full of 
his thoughts. The sort of problem he enjoyed lay 
before him. Already he began to consider the de- 
tails of the task ahead. 

" * A blue blouse, a hat with a black peak, a piece 
of red flannel and an umbrella,' " he repeated to 
himself. " All that is very easy. But we want more 
than that. It will be very difficult to pretend to 
find the bones of the hateful little man — still, as I 
said to that angel just now, 'few things are im- 
possible.' I will go to-morrow morning, and no- 
body shall hear anything about me until I have — 
found him!" 



II 

THROUGH a strange atmosphere of many fra- 
grant and sickly odours blended, went Madame 
Bompard. Here stood great rows of giant alembics 
whose red copper sides shone against a background 
of white tiles ; here were dark passages full of faint 
scents and musical with the tinkle of unseen water ; 
here great wheels turned and the gloomy vaults were 
streaked with sudden sunlight, where it fell from 
above. Women, whose gowns and bodices were the 
colour of faded flowers, crept about the aisles of 
these temples of sweetness. The ghosts of last 
year's jessamine and roses haunted the air, and in 
huge vats the scent of dead and gone summers was 
hoarded, like the vintage of the vine. This was not 
the time for flowers, and none yet laboured knee- 
deep in roses ; but much other odorous business was 
on hand. Patchouli and sandal-wood from India, 
white orris-root from Florence, distilled lavender 
from the Alps — ^these and like treasures spread their 
sweetness and floated in an invisible cloud of heavy 
fragrance far beyond the historic walls of the Mai- 
son Bruno Court. 

Natalie's work belonged to the finishing depart- 
ment. In a litter of white leather and silk and satin 
she daily sat ; and no hand finished off boxes, baskets, 
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and scent-bottles to more telling advantage than 
hers, OP added cleverer touches of colour, or tied 
daintier bows of light riband to tempt a purchaser. 

But to-day her skill had vanished and her fingers 
were clumsy. She spoilt half a foot of delicate 
leather ; she let a bottle slip and break ; when a fore- 
woman came to speak to Madame Bompard, she 
found her sitting idle. 

" What is this, Natalie? You are staring in front 
of you at nothing ! " 

" I am ill,'' answered the worker. " I did not 
sleep all night. I have a bad headache behind my 
eyes." 

" Go home then, and rest and bathe your eyes with 
lavender water, and come back again to-morrow." 

Natalie obeyed, thanked her mistress, and de- 
parted. But on the morrow she did not come back ; 
for that night, when Grasse slept very soundly — 
when Orion reigned in the sky and Sirius glittered, 
like the shepherds' star, above the dim shadow of 
the Est^relles, she started forth on her mission. 

Through the darkness she trudged and, ere dawn, 
had travelled some miles beyond the little circle of 
those who knew her. She had left nothing undone. 
She had written a letter to Judith Chazotte ex- 
plaining her action ; and upon the door of her blue 
cottage she had stuck a piece of paper with these 
words upon it: 

" Natalie Bompard has gone away for a few days. 
Please he kind to her yellow cat.'' 

Under the night she passed, and far away the red 
eyes of the charcoal-burners' fires, against the dark- 
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ness of the distant mountains, beckoned her. Be- 
side one of those twinkling sparks she pictured her 
husband. She felt now fully persuaded that he was 
there and that she would be guided to him. Then, 
having grasped this certainty, her mind naturally 
proceeded further and she puzzled with deep wonder 
to know what this must mean. Not a harsh word 
had ever broken the perfect union of their hearts. 
She had lived for him, and he had worshipped her 
to the best of his power. She knew in her secret 
soul that he was a weak and excitable little man, 
that he was rather a coward, and that on more than 
one occasion he had been called upon to apologise 
for things spoken in anger; but his passionate na- 
ture appealed to her; and his helplessness in many 
directions made her love him the better. His frantic 
jealousy she also liked and esteemed a high comi)li- 
ment. He had been a blessed fire in her bosom dur- 
ing their brief wedded years, and his disappearance 
had left her unutterably unhappy, unutterably cold. 
And now, in the light of this strange new discovery 
and upon the threshold of their meeting — ^for most 
steadfastly she expected soon to see him again — 
Natalie asked herself what amazing chance had 
worked this incident, and marvelled as to the rea- 
sons that had torn her husband from her arms. 
She could think of one possibility only and her mind 
proceeded along the line of least resistance. Mon- 
sieur Bompard had done a thing only to be explained 
as the act of a madman: therefore he must most 
surely have gone mad. The conclusion horrified her 
and made her weep. Tears rolled down her round 
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cheeks, and the immensity of setting Sirius was re- 
flected in them. She decided that her Felix mad 
was better than no Felix at all. Dawn found her 
hopeful. People went mad and then recovered. 
She prayed God that she might be permitted to bring 
the wandering husband to his senses, and she 
doubted not but that the Almighty would allow it. 

Morning found her still far from the crags and 
precipices she sought. She made a long stay at a 
cottage, paid for her food, gave the good wife a little 
bottle of scent, and went on her way again after 
noon. 

Another evening found her at the foothills of the 
mountains, and she slept very comfortably at an 
auherge and started upon her great work with dawn 
of the following day. Then poor little Madame 
Bompard began to understand that the Est^relles, 
which she had known since childhood as a grey cur- 
tain stretched far away between earth and sky in 
the home of the sunset, was a strange and a mighty 
region. Here a man and a woman might wander 
through a lifetime, yet never meet. The forests, the 
ravines, the thunder of the melting snows, the steeps 
and stones, the precipices and cafions, combined to 
still her heart and chill her hopes. The loneliness 
of these silent places frightened her. She welcomed 
a bird or mouse like a friend. Three days she 
worked and prayed; for long hours she toiled with- 
out method, now in the valley, now upon the hills. 
She ran into dangers, and only escaped serious 
accident thanks to her agility; she roasted in the 
glare of the midday sun on southern slopes; she 
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froze to the knees in the snow that still lay a foot 
deep to the north. Many a dead black smudge of 
vanished charcoal fires she found, and other signs 
of man did not lack ; but for three days she only saw 
the mountain folk far away, and they had always 
vanished by the time she reached their giddy 
haunts. 

At last, however, she fell in with them, and when 
she asked if any among them knew Monsieur Felix 
Bompard, they shook their heads; but then, in an 
inspired moment, she spoke of * Le Singe Noir,' and 
they all laughed and said that he no doubt must be 
with his friends on the southern side of Mount 
Vinaigre. 

There sure enough he was; and there Madame 
actually met her husband face to face upon the 
fourth day of her wanderings. Suddenly, on turn- 
ing the corner of a jutting rock, she found herself 
within twenty yards of her lord and master. He sat 
under a holly-tree, eating a meal of figs and bread. 
In his hand was a little flask, and when he saw her 
it fell and broke, and the red wine trickled away 
among the stones. Felix was as hairy and black 
and agile as a spider. He wore breeches made of 
sheepskin and a coat of brown cloth over a red 
shirt. His beard descended to his waist. His hands 
were also covered with black hair. He would have 
appeared formidable and quite splendid, but he was 
so absurdly small — only an inch higher than Natalie 
herself. 

Now he leaped to his feet and his eyes blazed with 
indignation. 
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" What is this, vile woman ! " he cried. 

" Oh, Felix— Felix— alive, thank God ! They told 
me true ! '' 

He turned to fly; but it happened there was no 
escape from the cleft in which she had found him. 
Natalie herself blocked the only way out. Now she 
approached and the little man, dancing with fury, 
commanded her to stand still. 

He heaped curses on her head, made horrible faces 
at her, threatened to murder her if she advanced an 
inch, and picked up a great stone to throw at her. 
He presented the appearance of an infuriated ape 
that had just hopped off an Italian barrel-organ. 

" Devil — beast — coquine — I will fling stones at 
you till I break you to pieces ! I will strangle you 
— I will dash you down the precipice! How dare 
you come here and breathe the same air with me? 
Begone, or I will do terrible things to you, and give 
you to the mountain cats to eat!" 

" Do just whatever you like with me,'' said his 
wife, " but listen first, dear Felix. By running away 
and hiding like this, you have made me a very sad 
woman for six months ; and I am sure it is not a bit 
comfortable up here in the wind and snow. Come 
home again — like a dear, good boy — come ^" 

She believed Monsieur Bompard was out of his 
mind, and strove to soothe him ; but he would none 
of this. 

" ' Home ' — ^you say * home ! ' A nice home — ^to 
share with a woman who makes a fool of me — ^who — 
never — ^never! Go back to Charles Godain! You 
see I know — I know all about it. You did not de- 
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ceive me. You are tired of him so you come to me 
again ; but it is too late now." 

" Charles Godain left Grasse many months ago, 
and I only knew him by sight. If you have listened 
to lies, I can say nothing. At least tell me who 
made you believe this wild nonsense, Felix?'' 

" It is you who tell lies. I heard all from Jean 
Simon. He was my friend always; and, though it 
broke his heart to do it, he told me the truth about 
you." 

" Do you know that he has been pestering me to 
marry him ever since you ran away?" 

" I do not believe that. He hates women— so do 
I now." 

" Do you know that he is in the Gorge de Loup, 
pretending to hunt for your bones?" 

" What is this you say? Are you mad, or am I? " 

" Neither of us. Monsieur Bompard. Come down 
off that dangerous rock and speak to me and touch 
me," said Natalie quietly. 

Then he crept a yard nearer and dropped his stone, 
while she continued: 

" The good God has punished us for loving one 
another too well, Felix. We forgot Him and only 
worshipped one another. Therefore he used Jean 
Simon to work His will between us and part us 
that we might turn to Him again. I see it all now. 
I thought that you were mad; but you were not mad, 
only horribly cross and horribly mistaken." 

" I was horribly cross — quite naturally too." 

He approached slowly, a round-eyed, grotesque 
figure. 
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She held out her hand. 

"I don^t know about that," he said. "YouVe 
got to hear me first. How do I know you are tell- 
ing me the truth? Jean swore by his patron saint 
that he saw you with Charles Qodain many times. 
He wept when he told me. From time to time dur- 
ing the past six months he has come in secret to see 
me ; and he has never had any good to say of you — 
never ! " 

" You ought to kill him for it/^ she answered. 
" However, perhaps you will be interested to know 
that I have at last promised to marry him." 

" Have you come here to tell me that?" 

" No ; I came to find you and forgive you." 

" Forgive me ! What nonsense indeed ! It is for 
me to forgive you." 

" Surely it is I who have to forgive? For near 
eight months I have worn black for you, and prayed 
for your soul, and lived only for the beautiful mem- 
ory of your love. To take another's word and go off 
like this! What poison did he use to infect your 
brain? Did you not know me better than that?" 

" And now he has at last made you promise to 
marry him ? " asked Felix Bompard, coming quite 
close. " What about that then? My beautiful mem- 
ory was beautiful no more, I suppose?" 

" On one condition I promised : that he finds all 
that was left of you when you died. It is supposed 
that you were drowned on the day you went fishing 
in the Loup. He is going to search again in every 
nook and pool. As if I had not done that already! 
And if he finds you there, I will marry him ! " 
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" But I am not there," said Monsieur Bompard 
quite seriously. 

" Living so much with the charcoal-burners has 
made you dull," answered Natalie. " It is true that 
you are not there, but that is no reason why Jean 
Simon should not find you there. He is a very clever, 
cunning, wicked man — ^too clever for you. He has 
separated us for all these months with his lies. But 
I never believed them. I laughed in his face when 
he spoke to me about you." 

" About me ! " 

" Yes. Do you think that he did n't tell me 
stories about you and Catherine Foy, the girl who 
lives at the crown of the hill and gathers lavender? 
But did I believe him? I boxed his ears when he 
told me. I did not run away and hide from you." 

Monsieur Bompard came still closer. 

" It remains that I am most horribly revenged on 
Jean Simon," he said. 

" It remains that you come home again, and that 
we find a good story to tell about you. If Grasse 
knew you had run away from me because Jean 
Simon advised you to do so, Grasse would laugh a 
great deal." 

" I will strangle him in the public place ! " 

" We shall talk about that later on. Meantime 
we have wasted many precious days, and you have 
grown rough and wild and rather wicked." 

"No, no; I shall be tame and good again in a 
week. I shall take off my clothes and wash again. 
I never thought to do either any more. I have been 
as savage as a tiger thirsting for blood; but now I 
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will be Natalie's husband again and live only for 
her — and the good God." 

" Come, then ! " said Madame Bompard ; where- 
upon the little man's paws went round her and he 
pressed her to his red shirt. 

" You must certainly wash again as you say/' she 
told him. But she kissed his shaggy muzzle and 
stroked his hands and thanked Heaven for this enor- 
mous blessing. 

Monsieur Bompard kissed his wife frantically and 
wept happy tears until the rims of his eyes grew 
red. 

" It is too much happiness," he cried. " However, 
I will never rest in a bed again until I have had an 
awful revenge upon that fiend ! " 

They sat together, and presently Felix took his 
wife to the wooden kennel in the hills where now he 
dwelt. He had certainly endured much, and she be- 
lieved him when he explained how that when he 
supposed her faithless, he cared no longer to live. 

" It was so with me," she assured him. " I wanted 
to die, but God knew that this day would come and 
kept us safe for each other." 

" God shall be well paid," said Monsieur Bompard. 
" I will not forget Him. My life will be a very 
beautiful life — after I have done with Jean Simon. 
But heaven and earth shall not save him from my 
fury." 



Ill 

WITHIN twenty-four hours a diligence had 
brought the Bompards home again ; and they . 
were glad that night had fallen, so that their return 
passed unobserved. But while they supped and the 
yellow eat showed a placid satisfaction at Natalie's 
arrival, there came a visitor. 

" Go behind the door ! " whispered Madame Bom- 
'pard. " It is Simon: too well I know his knock! " 
. The wanderer hid himself, and his wife opened the 
door to Jean. 

"I have been away a week — though it seems 
years," he said. " I have toiled terribly, Natalie. 
My legs and arms are bruised — I have suffered much. 
A hundred times I have barely escaped death in my 
search. But something has rewarded me. I have, 
alas! made a beginning." 

He drew a parcel from under his arm and pro- 
duced a battered and sodden cap and a piece of 
flannel that had once been red but was now bleached 
and tattered, and the fragments of an umbrella. 

" Without doubt these belonged to our poor dear 
Felix," he said. " His bones cannot be far off." 

" They are even nearer than you think," answered 
Madame Bompard. " I have, in fact, found them." 

" What do you say? " 

" In the Est6relles — ^not the Gorge de Loup. Mon- 
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sieur Bompard is alive and well. Your day of reck- 
oning has come, Jean Simon ! " 

Natalie paused. She felt that Felix might now 
fitly make his entry. The theatrical moment had 
arrived. 

But Felix stopped behind the door. 

As for the lover, he laughed, yet not with 
merriment. 

"He has come back then, the little black fool? 
My game's up, I suppose? All the same, I should 
have been worth a thousand of that poor dwarf — 
and you know it." 

" Go ! " she answered. " You are a wicked, bare- 
faced rascal, and God will reward you. You shall 
be hounded out of Grasse; the women shall be 
warned against you; the men shall beat you and 
bang the doors in your shameless face ! " 

" I 'm punished enough," he said. " Good-bye, 
Natalie. But — still — it is a thousand pities he came 
back. You would have grown very fond of me in 
time. How does he know how to please a woman? " 

He went away slowly, and after he had quite gone 
Monsieur Bompard leaped out from his place of con- 
cealment. 

" Lock the door and put the key in your pocket," 
he cried, " or I shall run after him and do him a 
dreadful injury ! " 

His wife obeyed. 

" Your self-control was wonderful," she said. " I 
expected every moment that you would leap upon 
him and tear his throat out." 

" It was hard to hold back. I was making the 
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most hideous faces at him, and I had actually drawn 
my knife from my belt, but I managed to restrain 
myself. His time shall come, however. I will not 
rest until that man lies in his grave! Nothing less 
than his death shall content me ! " 

" Talk of something nicer to-night," she said. 
"The ugly dream is ended and God has sent the 
beautiful reality back to me." 

" I will forget Jean Simon until to-morrow," an- 
swered the little man. " And then an awful punish- 
ment will overtake him. Be surprised at nothing ! " 

Six months later old Judith Chazotte was talking 
to a friend from Cannes, and making her laugh very 
much with the story of the Bompards. 

" And what did the husband really do? " asked the 
visitor. 

Judith answered in an allegory. 

"When the weasel sucked the robin's eggs, the 
robin and his wife were furious about it, and swore 
that they would be most tragically revenged upon 
him." 

"Ah! what did they do?" 

"What could they do?" 

" Nothing." 

" That is exactly what they did do. And that is 
exactly what the Bompards did to poor Monsieur 
Simon. Once on the street Jean looked round and 
saw Bompard making a horrible face at him. So 
he walked across the road, and took the little man 
by his beard and slapped him. Nothing happened, 
however." 
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" It is very funny.'' 

" So it is ; still, I am sorry for Simon. He tried 
so hard to get her, and he is worth a thousand of 
that little, noisy, empty black beetle Natalie adores 
so foolishly. If I was younger, I think I should 
marry Jean myself — ^to console him," 
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JANE AND JOHN 

A NEGRO lay at full length upon the little 
wharf of Kingstown, St. Vincent, in the 
West Indies. He chewed a sugar-cane pensively, 
and gazed with unspeculative eyes at the blue wa- 
ters of the Caribbean. John Diggle was a full- 
blooded African, a man of fine physical proportions 
and good looks. As he basked and blinked in the 
hot sunshine, his black skin, shining with a rich 
chocolate gloss, peeped from many a rent and rift 
in John's raiment, for he wore what he was pleased 
to consider his working clothes, albeit Mr. Diggle 
did little work at the busiest of times. 

Now that emancipation has made all men free in 
the fertile islands of the Western Indies, Quashie's 
labours are very limited. Two days of toil a week 
are suflQcient to provide him with every necessity, 
and he has no ambition for luxuries. Give him a 
thatched cottage, peeping from between the great 
tattered foliage of plantain trees; add thereto a 
patch of land, where he may grow his sweet pota- 
toes; throw in a cocoanut palm, sufficient sugar- 
cane, and a wife to cherish or thrash, and your 
negro asks for nothing more. 

But John Diggle, while he owned most of these 
good things, and was the proud possessor of two 
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mango trees into the bargain, yet lacked a help- 
mate ; and while he sat upon the wharf and watched 
a shoal of flying-fish, flashing like little silver me- 
teors in the bay as they fled and flew before greedy 
pursuers in sea and air, John sighed with the grav- 
ity of his reflection, and shook his woolly head, and 
set down his sugar-cane, for the sweetness had gone 
out of it. 

Mr. Diggle was in love with the blackest and 
straightest little negress in St. Vincent ; but his dear 
one had two strings to her bow, and she harped with 
great success upon each, to the extreme discomfort 
of the other. His present uncertainty first reduced 
John to despair, and then determined him to take 
definite action. He felt that, when his mental con- 
dition became such that sugar-cane no longer tasted 
sweet in the mouth, it was time to make a move 
and press for a decided answer from Jane Smith. 
He had not yet proposed, excepting through the 
vague medium of bunches of bananas, land-crabs, and 
other delicacies. Nor had his rival made absolute 
offer of love, so far as he knew ; and now, while poor 
John lay sighing and whining to himself under the 
blazing sun, he was screwing his courage to the 
sticking point, and framing ardent sentences, cal- 
culated to express the height and depth of his affec- 
tion. He wished that he could write a letter setting 
forth his sentiments, but Mr. Biggie's education did 
not embrace the possibility of such a performance. 

" 'Specs I '11 hab to say it," he thought ; " an' dat 
udder nigger '11 hab to say it too. He don't know 
nuffing 'bout writing, tank de Lord." 
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This reflection comforted John for a moment. 
Then another took its place. What if his rival had 
spoken? Of course he might do so at any moment. 
Mr. Diggle knew very little of love, except that it 
was a most unquieting, distracting condition, but 
he suspected that considerable delay in matters of 
the heart must be dangerous, and more especially 
when a rival like Geof Solomons had taken up a 
strong position. 

Solomons was a new-comer in St. Vincent. No- 
body knew anything about him beyond the fact that 
he possessed more money than most of his kind; that 
he had a very hateful and superior way of treating 
his fellow-men, but managed to make himself highly 
popular with the ladies. There was a strain of 
white blood in him, upon the possession of which he 
took unreasonable credit to himself, and claimed re- 
lationship with some exalted putty-coloured people 
at B?irbados ; but the sole evidence of this lofty line- 
age for Mr. Solomons appeared in the fact that, in- 
stead of being a mahogany-hued negro, he was a 
snuff-tinted one. 

So John Diggle, suddenly bursting into terror of 
any further delay, rose up from his hard couch on 
the wharf, gave the remains of his sugar-cane to a 
small boy who angled hard by, and then returned 
home to his cottage. The negro's preparations for his 
pending proposal were of a most elaborate nature. 
He rummaged out his Sunday clothes, polished up 
his best hat — a venerable white beaver of obsolete 
design — put on a sky-blue tie, which his friends very 
rightly considered among the wonders of St. Vin- 
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cent, and finally got into a pair of boots — ^articles 
which he disliked and rarely wore, but felt were that 
day demanded by the dignity of the occasion. Then, 
taking a big walking-stick with a metal knob, he 
started, the admired of all beholders. 

His acquaintances were proud to know Mr. Diggle 
that afternoon; indeed, John's progress presently 
amounted to a sort of triumphal procession, for a 
dozen ragged black girls and boys marched proudly 
in front of him, and an inquisitive adult or two 
brought up the rear. The central figure felt grati- 
fied at the ample attention he was commanding. 
Even white men stopped and admired. The lover 
amounted to a pageant, and his success as a show 
gave him confidence- Jane would surely be bound 
to strike her colours before his blue tie. She might 
not care particularly for the man, but John failed 
to see how she could resist the clothes. All a ne- 
gro's love of admiration and importance thrilled in 
Diggle's veins that afternoon. He felt that he was 
somebody, and his heart beat high with hope. He 
reflected, moreover, that a staunch ally already 
watched his interests in the camp of the enemy. 
Jane lived with her aunt — an ancient, much-married 
negress, who had survived three husbands, accumu- 
lated small worldly possessions from each in turn, 
and now spent a quiet autumn of life in peaceful 
widowhood and comfortable circumstances. Aunt 
Elvira knew men pretty thoroughly, and had rather 
a low opinion of them, taken as a sex; but she 
thought well of John Diggle. Him, probably in 
consideration of his extended property and two 
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mango-trees, she considered as an eligible suitor for 
Jane; she had secretly assured him that she was on 
his side, and would exercise her influence. But very 
few aunts, whether black or white, have much au- 
thority with young maids whose feet stand upon the 
threshold of womanhood. Jane was a beauty; she 
had a strong will of her own, and a perfect belief in 
her judgment of male character. She proposed go- 
ing her own way, wherever that might lead her, and 
a thousand widowed aunts would have made no dif- 
ference to this determination. 

Mr. Biggie's black diamond lived inland, a mile or 
more out of Kingstown; and presently, leaving his 
juvenile bodyguard in the rear at the outskirts 
of civilisation, he proceeded to climb the hills that 
rose beyond. Noble hills they were, fringed and 
gemmed with palms, richly wooded to their topmost 
heights, crowned with clouds of pearl that hung on 
the deep blue sky above. Nature triumphed in sav- 
age verdure along their towering sides. Here glowed 
the fiery blossoms of the flamboyant; here vast, weird 
cacti thrust upwards their thorny heads; here 
tamarind, mango, lime, and palm struggled in lux- 
uriant rivalry, linked and chained each to other with 
creeping tangles and twisted ropes of delicate foli- 
age ; here the jagged boughs of frangipani broke the 
undergrowth and scented the air with sweet pale 
blossoms; here blazed the crimson spikes of the 
coral-tree. John stood awhile to rest by the shat- 
tered trunk of a dead giant, whose bleached, light- 
ning-smitten branches towered above the living 
woods. Beneath him, billow upon billow of tawny 
forest extended, rolling downwards to where emer- 
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aid plains of sugar-cane and arrowroot lay between 
the mountains above and the little town below; 
while beyond the colony of red roofs and grey that 
glimmered under tropic sun, there stretched to the 
dim horizon a great and glorious sapphire sea. It 
gleamed with splashes of sunlight on tiny white 
sails; and was dimmed at one point by tangles of 
wind-blown smoke from a departing steamship. 

John Diggle sat down in the heart of the hot 
woods, watched the humming-birds flickering on 
trembling wing before the flowers, noted the lizards 
that rustled to right and left, saw the air quivering 
over the hillside, and felt his recent hopeful emo- 
tions rapidly dying within him. There, alone in the 
lap of Nature, John dimly suspected that his chances 
were but small, and that even his white beaver and 
sky-blue tie might be taken in a wrong spirit. Once 
he was almost tempted to relinquish the task for 
that day; but he braced himself to his ordeal, and, 
allowing the mind no further licence, started 
straightway for the habitation of his love. 

Two hundred yards from the cottage, Mr. Diggle 
met no less a person than Geof Solomons coming 
towards him. This gentleman was also in holiday 
garb, and he appeared on good terms with himself 
and the world in general. 

" Good afternoon to you, Massa Diggle — fine day, 
sar." 

" Berry fine day, sar," answered John, trying to 
look pleasanter than he felt. 

" You 's plenty dress up, Massa Diggle. Whar you 
gwine dis afternoon ? " 
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<" Dat 's Hj hwiai ■ I 'sficei. Masa SoI^wmhl^ 

^ All right, sar, all ligki. 1 mean no ^fence. I *«e 
MRT I ipoke.^ 

^ YoQ *a berrj ^'pertnient nigger to ask vhar 1 *^b^ 
gwiney^ ezplabied Mr. Dig^ liotlj. -^ 1 no ask yon 
whar yon 'se gwiutT 

^ NOy aar,*" answered the otlier. with a cool, most 
exasperating grin ; ** an* too no ask me whar I *se 
come from, 'canse joa know whar dat is. Good- 
aftemocm, aar. He-he4ie!^ 

^Toa*a a dam horrid nigger, sar!** answered 
John. Then he proceeded to the cottage of Annt 
Ehira. 

Ann^ sat <m the floor in the liying-room. She was 
plncking a fowl and smoking her little clav pipe. 

"Whar's Missr Smiff?'^ inquired John abrnptly, 
withont preamble. 

^ De gal 's in de garden. Me Crord ! Massa Dig- 
gle, dat's bn'fnl, snre 'nuff!" 

And Annt Elvira stopped her occnpation and 
beamed with undisguised admiration upon Mr. 
Di^le. 

" Yes,^ he admitted, mopping his shining forehead 
and giving the beaver a final polish. *' Yes, 1 *se 
smart, ma'am. In de garden ? I '11 go right 
long.^ 

" Dat Solomon 's fussin' 'bout somewher' dar.** 

"^o, he hab gone — a berry ugly, 'jiertinent fel- 
low, ma'am." 

Then the lover went out to meet his fate. Jane 
sat on a little wooden form under a palmetto in the 
garden. Her arms were folded, her head bent down, 
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her eyes apparently fixed upon her ten black toes. 
She was a bright and comely maiden, with big brown 
eyes, and teeth that her friends much envied her. 
The girl wore a white cotton frock extending slightly 
below her knees; and her crisp hair, done up in 
careful curls, was hidden for the most part under 
a big white turban splashed with orange. 

" Good-afternoon, Massa Diggle," she said, not 
looking up. 

" Same to you. Missy," he answered gravely. 

She cast a sidelong glance at him, and his attire 
spoke his errand. No negro ever dressed like that, 
excepting he meant some great business, save on 
Sundays. 

" Shall I sit down 'long wid you, Jane? " 

" Yes, Massa Diggle." 

He shook her hand solemnly for about half a min- 
ute, then took off his hat, placed it by his side upon 
a red handkerchief, folded his hands over the great 
knob of his stick, and sat silently gazing at her. 
She endeavoured to show indifference, and failed. 

" You 's great man dis ebening, Massa Diggle." 

" I 'se come 'pon great business. Missy." 

"Hab you, Massa Diggle?" 

" Jus' so ; an' I wish you no call me ' Massa Dig- 
gle,' but ^ John ' instead." 

" Den I call you John, Massa Diggle." 

" Dar you goes again ! " 

They both laughed, with quaint, pathetic negro 
cachinnation. Then John grew very much in ear- 
nest, and spoke once more, this time to the point. 

" Jane, I say jus' dis to you — dat I lub you. I 
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lub jam chher fi» In^ s»fe I trsc $iei^ j^ml I Vwvi 

An* I got a htmat mmd vdder £»Ss pV&Tr <\MHifV*t^ 
aMe for t«x» folka. T<m kab els4»*Tyi&xk$ if xw marrv 
me, JmrntT 
^Dar s lIjLne S<^ohmkis: ke hib me ux\^ 



*^ 



IHt SdoHKXtt dam >erniieiit ni$^w f\^ 
Inb TOii,~ aiwcaife d Joim warmlv : ^ him nuft^n^ <«ii 
dis island; him not eben propar coloured ^^»ll^llan.'^ 

^Him DO nigger at alL** declaim Mi$» Smiih; 
^him no coloured piiaa<m; him nearly attogeddw 
white gem^man.*" 

''Shew! Him white! "^ and John made a fttcat 
IH^tence of being moved to nncontrollable lau^hunr* 
" Am dat boot on my foot white? Am de lanVraba 
I bring yon for presait white? He'he'he'hoi>l Am 
de debbil white? Solomons — he nnffin^st — i^ot blacky 
not white. I wnnner yon fink of a pus^on what 
neider black nor white, Jane." 

The girl did not answer, but an angry, sulky loi>k 
came over her face; she moved as far awi^k' tri^m him 
as the scanty seat would allow, and tore tlie iHl|^> of 
her apron peevishly. 

" You 's coloured lady an' I 'se coloured gem^man« 
an' I lubs you," began John again. 

Then she interrupted him. 

" Why you speak rude ob Marse Solomons? What 
he done to you?" 

" I no care nufiSng for Marse Solomons," oxplntnod 
John, with extreme unconcern ; " only I 'se BurprlMO 
you like him." 
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" I — ^I Inbs him/^ said Jane, looking away. 

" Lubs him ! " 

" Yes, I does an^ I does, an' I 'se gwine to marry 
him right and proper at the chapel — dar!" 

There was a long pause; then John spoke again, 
with a hollow voice, indicative of shock and dismay. 

" I 'se too sorry to be 'quainted wid dis. Missy Jane 
—quite too sorry, 'cause I fought dat you lub me a 
little piece. You no lub me 't all, den ? " 

" No, I no lub you 't all." 

" Me Gord ! dat 's terr'ble bad news, Missy Jane." 

She did not answer, and, after a further brief 
period of silence, John proceeded. 

" S'pose dar was no Massa Solomons— den ? '* 

" But dar is." 

"S'pose him not on dis island — den?'* 

" But him am." 

John sighed and whined, and Jane sighed too, and 
they went in mournfully together to Aunt Elvira. 
She saw instantly the turn which matters had taken, 
provided some rum and water for John before he 
started upon his return journey, and upbraided Jane 
openly with her folly and obstinate behaviour. 

" You 's quite too big fool of a gal," declared her 
aunt. 

Whereupon Jane grew very sulky, and said she 
much doubted John's love. Then she returned to 
the little garden alone, and hid herself in a patch of 
pigeon-peas and wept. 

John, meantime, consumed his rum and water, 
shook Aunt Elvira by the hand, remarked that he 
neither knew nor cared what would become of him, 
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hinted ISiat the life-blood of Marse Solomons might 
flow pretty freely before long, and then departed. 
A very woe-b^one face it was that peeped out be- 
tween the white beaver and sky-bine tie as Mr. Dig- 
gle returned to his home. 

Life henceforth, he felt, must be a hollow farce. 
He thought first of killing himself. It struck him 
that, if he took his own life, and left his mango- 
trees and other goods to Jane, she would at least 
keep his grave tidy and perhaps shed a tear there, 
from time to time, when she had leisure; but then a 
horrid vision of Solomons, in the beaver hat and 
sky-blue tie, filled John with a stern determination 
not to leave the world unaccompanied. Finally, he 
decided to live on — at any rate for the present — and 
watch events. So he took off his boots and hung 
them round his neck, for the road was stony and 
rough and bad for shoe-leather. Then he tramped 
home, full of gloomy reflections. 

John Diggle was a model Christian on Sundays, 
but at other times he leaned in secret towards the 
old African cult of Obeah. It was rather more com- 
prehensive than Christianity, for Obi embraced re- 
ligion, physic, law, and various nameless arts, 
whereas the minister of the church had no talent 
save in the direction of promises. It occurred to 
John that the Obi man could possibly provide a lit- 
tle bottle of poison at a low cost, or suggest some 
other definite means of dealing with Massa Solo- 
mons. He, too, might furnish a cunning dose of 
" love herbs " for Jane. There were, in fact, possi- 
bilities to be hoped for from a visit to the Obi man ; 
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but Mr. Diggle's good sense told him that it was 
useless to approach his Christian pastor with these 
schemes. 

So two days later, having debated with himself 
and put the question from every point of view, John 
started to the residence of the priest of Obi. It lay 
hidden in the fringes of the forest, where, separated 
from the wild lands above by a lofty bamboo hedge, 
the sugar-cane grew. 

John pottered along, bearing a few big green 
cocoanuts and a fine head of bananas. These were 
presents for the mystic. As he turned the comer 
of a winding road, Mr. Diggle saw a white frock 
fluttering ahead, a slim, straight back, a sprightly 
figure, and a snowy turban. These things made his 
heart thump briskly, for he knew to whom they be- 
longed. It was Jane, apparently upon l!he same 
errand as himself. She started at seeing him, 
showed some emotion, and an inclination to run 
away into the woods like a wild thing; but John 
affected not to notice her concern. He shook hands 
in his usual ponderous, prolonged fashion, then 
asked her whither she was going. 

" You no lub me, Missy Jane, but you no hate me 
— eh? We'se fren% Missy Jane?" 

" Yes, we 'se fren's, John. But I 'se berry sick in 
my heart, an' I 'se gwine to Obi to know de reason 
why," she answered. 

" An' I'se gwine to Obi too, bein' berry sick in my 
heart, like you. Missy Jane." 

This was not strictly the aim of John's pilgrimage, 
but he felt justified in thus explaining it. 
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They walked along in silence for half a mile, each 
occupied with private thoughts. Then, over the hill, 
from the other side of the island, came a weary, 
footsore negress, with a crying baby at her breast, 
a little boy limping before her, and a tiny girl wail- 
ing at her side. The entire party appeared exceed- 
ingly wretched and unhappy. 

"Who's dese?" inquired John; but Jane knew 
not. 

They all drew up, and the worn-out mother asked 
them for pity's sake to give her little ones a morsel 
to eat. They were hungry and miserable, and had 
been trudging through the hot sun for hours. 

John readily sacrificed one of his green cocoanuts 
and broke off a dozen fat, yellow bananas from the 
bunch that he was carrying. 

"Whar you come from?" asked Jane, after the 
woman had drunk from the cocoanut and sat down 
by the roadside with a great sigh of relief, while 
her offspring wallowed in the fruit. 

" From Bequia," sho answered. " Dar was a 
sailin' boat gwine round to Colonarie Ribber on dis 
island, an' dey took me 'long. I 'se terr'ble sad 
woman, massa, 'cause my husban' 's run 'way 
an' took all de money I sabe, an' lef me wid free 
babies; an' now dey say he's come 'long to St. 
Vincent." 

The deserted wife's experiences were an old story, 
and neither John nor Jane showed any particular 
wonder or concern at her tale. They only thought 
she must be a particularly sanguine sort of woman 
to start in pursuit of her lord. 
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"What him name?" answered Mr. Diggle 
casually, 

"Wilson him name^ sar; but him lots ob names. 
I know him if I see him. Him gem'man wid big 
scratch down de side de nose, where udder gem'man 
hit him wid a chopper..' 

John and Jane looked at one another, for Massa 
Geof had even such a decoration. 

" What if him go by de name ob Solomons, 
ma'am?" 

" Solomons my name, sar, 'fore I was mar- 
ried." 

" Den I know him ! " declared John ; " an' dis 
lady, she know him too. Go you straight 'long down 
to Kingstown and go to de p'lice station an' ask for 
Massa Geof Solomons. Den go to de Gubnor's house 
an' see de Gubnor's clerk gem'man an' say who you 
is." 

" If he doin' well he take me back p'raps— den I 
make no fuss," said the poor wife. After which, 
with a look of hope rekindled and grateful expres- 
sions not a few, she got her family into marching 
order and set off once more, leaving John and Jane 
alone. 

The girl showed a stoic indifference to this tre- 
mendous discovery which greatly mystified Mr. Dig- 
gle. He expected she would express her sorrow — 
perhaps loudly; but she did not. 

"Drefful sad for you. Missy Jane," he said at 
length. 

" Might bin drefful sadder," she said. 

"Howdat?" 
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" Might bin married — me and him — 'fore dat lady 
come 'long — how den?" 

John was bound to admit the concentrated horror 
of such a catastrophe. 

"An' now, Jane — what we do now?" 

They stood in a lonely place together, and John, 
dropping his present to the Obi man, turned boldly 
round, put his hands upon Jane's shoulder's, and 
looked into her eyes. 
. "An' now, Jane?" 

" He come to borrow money of me dis morning," 
she said. " You no borrow from me, John ? " 

" I gib you money, Jane, an' a house an' mango- 
trees, an' ebb'ryting I 'se got in de world." 

" Gib me cocoanut, John ; I 'se flrsty, an' I 'se aw- 
ful queer." 

They sat down together and ate and drank un- 
til the gift designed for the Obi man was much 
diminished. 

"You's mine now, Jane. Say you's mine; I 
wants you to say you 's mine." 

" Yes, John ; I guess I 'se yours now." 
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LIKE a rainbow laid along the edge of the sea, 
lies Portofino in a tiny, land-locked bay, 
where Nature's arm bends lovingly around it. A 
bare span of pathway separates the houses from the 
harbour, and the pulse of the water throbs at the 
dwelling doors. Boats float here and brown nets 
dry under the sun. Irregularly fashioned, the hab- 
itations spring aloft in all sweet, faded colours of 
rose and lemon, buff and grey and russet. Some 
are painted with architectural detail after the fash- 
ion of Italy; others show imitation shutters of 
faded green, or lozenges of scarlet and blue that 
shine along the cornices and round the windows. 
Dimmed by time and salt winds, the colours have 
melted into harmony, and the faces of the little 
dwellings are all beauty where they spring in a 
semicircle from the sea. Above their silvery tiles 
slope upward olive orchards, that carry on the co- 
lour until it fades like a mist within the gorges of 
the hills. The sea is crystal clear, with a fringe of 
bubbles that break and tinkle along the quay. Per- 
pendicular reflections of all the house-faces shine 
in the water, unbroken save where some sudden 
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wind-kiss for a moment frets the mirror. Then a 
hundred mingled colours dance together until all is 
still, and the picture is visible again. 

On a sunny day in early March peace brooded 
within the village, save for a sudden laugh or cry of 
children, or one monotonous, not unmusical, sound 
that came from many open doorways. 

Here sat women, with quick brown hands, mak- 
ing lace. Before each, upon a tripod of wood, 
reclined a cushion with a tangle of little bobbins 
hanging from it. These in skilled hands uttered their 
proper note. Heard far off, one marked nothing 
but a wooden rattle; but closer, as they leapt back- 
ward and forward in little clusters, fell there behind 
a pin or here were snapped swiftly up to weave their 
intricacies between flying fingers, distinct notes 
trembled out, and one heard a natural music, with 
different resonances subdued and mingled into mel- 
ody, as the fairy fabric grew. 

In the little piazza, whose cobble-stones brushed 
with green stretch along the harbour, at an old 
house-door with a front all grey and patched from 
the falling of the stucco, a girl sat busy at the fa- 
miliar work. The pattern was simple, and her strip 
of lace grew visibly. The bobbins leapt hither and 
thither, and danced a sort of fandango along the 
cushion edge. On each side of Teresa Mancini stood 
a camellia in a green tub. The buds were just break- 
ing and showing pink petals; the sunshine blazed 
like stars upon the shining leaves. Teresa worked 
swiftly, and sang in a minor key to herself a sort 
of song that chimed with her labour. She seemed to 
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play an accompaniment to her voice upon the lace 
cushion. She was sixteen, and life's romance had 
recently dawned for her. Now, as she sang and 
worked mechanically, a man's face filled the virgin 
glass of her mind, and her young heart was full 
of love. She saw a woodcutter, and she saw him 
as no one else had ever seen him. To other eyes 
also the mountain man was comely, but he had a 
twin brother, and impartial people held a balance 
between the two and contrasted their virtues and 
abilities. Pietro Andrea's forehead was broader, 
his eyes brighter, his black moustache fiercer and 
longer than Giovanni's. In further physical re- 
spects the brothers resembled each other very 
closely. They were of like height and strength and 
colour. They dwelt in the same house with their 
parents, and worked at different ends of the same 
saw on the mountains for months together. Men- 
tally, Giovanni was more easy, credulous, kind, and 
generous than his brother. While Pietro possessed 
greater depth of feeling, and a wilder and more 
original disposition, Giovanni let well alone ; Pietro 
cursed his masters in secret, and not seldom crept to 
Santa Margherita that he might listen to the so- 
cialists who swarm through North Italy, and with 
their eloquence riddle old opinion, and spread the 
spirit of unrest. Pietro had forgotten the God of 
his fathers; Giovanni worshipped devoutly, and 
prayed from a heart of faith. 

Out of her dreams Teresa was now called, and a 
woman, old and wrinkled, appeared. Concetta 
Mancini approached her granddaughter with a 
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basket of bread, and the girl leapt to her feet as to 
a pleasant task, while her dark eyes brightened and 
she smiled. 

" Ha, ha ! You do not mind the mountain climb 
so much as once you did! What makes you so 
eager ? " 

" It is a good day to climb the mountains, NonnaJ^ 

" All days are good now — cold and hot, wet and 
dry. If you will, and they will, you may stay till 
evening at the house of Alessandro Andrea. I do 
not want you any more to-day." 

For answer Teresa kissed her grandmother, and 
in a minute had put aside her lace cushion and 
started with the basket of bread. On the top of it 
was her own mid-day meal in a yellow handkerchief. 

When she had set off, a neighbour, as old and 
grey as her grandmother, approached Signora Man- 
cini, and nodded towards the departing girl. 

"And which will it be, Concetta? We all begin 
to wonder. Is it Pietro the fierce, or Giovanni the 
easy ? " 

"Who knows, Angela? For my part I do not; 
time will show us. Certainly it is one of them; I 
care not which. They are both honest men and 
have enough." 

" Giovanni would be best to live with," foretold 
Angela. 



II 



ALESSANDRO ANDREA, with his wife Nina 
and his twin sons, dwelt at a spot on the 
great bosom of the mountain of Portofino where the 
orchards cease and the forests begin to take their 
place. Beneath his dwelling spread vine-land in 
terraces, and above the tangle of their dark stems, 
where as yet no bud had burst, stood almond and 
peach trees, now in full glory of bloom. Each tree 
shone like a little white or rosy cloud against the 
silver-green of the olives, and made a frail and 
fleeting vision of loveliness, robbed by every puff of 
wind that sent the petals trembling to earth. The 
house stood square and stout, and faced the south. 
Behind it closed the fir-trees darkly, and wound 
woodland paths scented and carpeted with the pine. 

Teresa reached her destination after a journey 
through the olives. Once she stopped, rested, and 
ate her meal of bread and sun-dried figs with a 
group of girls under the olive-trees. They squatted 
there in gaudy shawls and frocks, like parrots; they 
chattered and sang, and gathered the fruit of the 
olives that now spattered the ground with purple, 
and fell in showers from every tree, where naked- 
footed men climbed aloft and struck the boughs. 

Nina welcomed Teresa, and her salutation showed 

more than the significance of a friend. Already 
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she knew, and others knew, that one of her twin sons 
loved this small maid; but only those immediately 
concerned were familiar with the truth. Neither 
boy had confided in his mother, and she was too wise 
to anticipate the revelation. 

" Nobody makes such bread as la nonna/^ said 
Signora Andrea. " Old as she is, her cleverness 
does not depart from her. I hope you have learnt 
the way, Teresa? It is a great thing for a young 
girl to make good bread. Much happiness may de- 
pend upon it." 

" I have learned from her, and I do my best. 
You will see next week. I must bake then, because 
my grandmother goes into Santa Margherita to see 
my uncle, who will die very soon. He is nearly a 
hundred years old." 

" Your father's family is long-lived. That is 
well." 

" The sea drowned him." 

" To die so is not a natural death, and does not 
count, except for sorrow. Now, if you are not 
tired, you will like to climb up to the sawpit, per- 
haps? Or would you rather sit here and talk to 
me?" 

" I would like to do both, but ^" 

" Off with you to the sawpit ! " 

Teresa laughed, and tripped swiftly up the stone- 
paved way under the pines. It turned and twisted 
and climbed on mile after mile. Beside the road 
every second tree was cruelly barked for its gummy 
life-blood of turpentine. The resin hung like tallow 
in tails and drippings from each lacerated trunk. 
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Suddenly another world burst upon Teresa, and 
the distant crown of the mountain appeared above 
a grey wood of naked chestnut-trees. The air came 
shrewd and keen; she had climbed into a different 
climate with its manifold distinctions of light and 
air and colour. 

The girl shaded her eyes, and stood with her back 
to a great rock. Behind her the living stone was 
plastered with moss and starred with rosettes of a 
mountain saxifrage; at her feet, from amid the 
mottled chestnut leaves and empty burrs of the van- 
ished harvest, there sprang pale purple crocuses, 
each with a drop of red gold in its little heart. Far 
below, and rounded into a cup so seen, there spread 
great plains of olive with old grey mills dotted 
upon them, and tracts of red earth and dark cypress 
spires that struck perpendicular splashes of gloom 
upon the orchards and sprang singly and in clumps 
from the pallor of the prevalent foliage. On either 
side of the mountain to east and west there spread 
the Mediterranean, and small towns clustered upon 
her margins, as it had been bright shells scattered 
most thickly at the edge of the blue. Afar off, like a 
dream-island, Corsica floated on the lofty horizon of 
the sea. Grand silence reigned over these slopes, 
and through it, felt rather than heard, came the 
whisper of bells that rang beneath. To the sky vast 
misty amphitheatres arose, earth faded, and a white 
diadem of mountains towered. They ascended into 
huge, sunny vapours that rolled upon them until one 
might not separate snow and cloud against the eter- 
nal blue that reigned above both. 
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Teresa glanced but a moment at the familiar 
spectacle, for her eyes turned to one raw splash 
of white in the woods ahead. Thither she hastened 
swift-footed, and presently stood ankle-deep in saw- 
dust beside a great pile of peeled white logs. Here 
a shallow pit lay, and a shining saw purred in the 
heart of the chestnut wood. At each gash of the 
great steel teeth a puff of dust spurted to augment 
the heap beneath. 

The twin brothers stopped upon Teresa^s arrival, 
and one saluted her with fervour, while the other 
nodded and kept his eyes on her face, but said little. 
They acted contrary to their characters as it seemed. 
The dark and fiery Pietro it was who showed most 
emotion and excitement at the visitor's arrival, but 
Giovanni revealed a quieter pleasure and more self- 
control. Indeed, his attitude amounted almost to 
indifference. The day's work was done, and pres- 
ently both men put on their hats and coats, gathered 
their wallets, and prepared to descend the hill with 
Teresa. 

Then it was that Giovanni made haste upon the 
hill, and left his brother and the girl alone. Nor 
did she show impatience at his departure, for it 
seemed that she understood it. 

As for the other, he blessed his brother in secret, 
and leapt to take an opportunity long desired and 
long delayed. He loved Teresa with his whole hot 
heart ; his wild spirit was in thrall to her ; she came 
between him and his work and his love of his coun- 
try. He felt that for her sake he would abandon 
his republican friends and his free-thought; he told 
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her now, with swift words, flashing eyes, and preg- 
nant play of hands and shoulders, how his life's 
happiness depended upon her, and how at her bid- 
ding he would remodel his existence and fling over 
all the things he cherished and avowed. 

" I will come to church again if you will love me, 
Teresa. I will kneel by you in church and confess 
that my deeds and thoughts were evil, and ask God 
to forgive me for saying that there was no God. I 
will obey you and work for you and fight for you, 
and wake late and rise early that your life may be 
happier and fuller of good things than any other 
girl's." 

She stared, half frightened and mightily surprised, 
but he did not notice the alarm in her face. 

" You speak like the mountain torrents rush down 
after rain," she said. " Such a song and chorus of 
quick, wild, fierce words! You make love like the 
blackbird makes love, who sings and sings till the 
whole wood throbs. He never waits for his little 
sweetheart to answer. There is no answer. She 
has to yield. But I " 

" But you — ^you — ^you, Teresa. Say you love me ; 
say that you will marry me. I have kept this till it 
burnt through me, and the people have seen it blaz- 
ing out of my eyes. You must marry me, Teresa. 
The secret is out. They laugh behind my back, and 
my heart hears them. Say you love me, Teresa. 
Sit here and put your arms round me and kiss me 
and be my wife. It is settled, then? Our hearts 
have settled it between them." 

The girl shrank away, while he turned round and 
13 
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stared at her, his face cast into one great, blank 
question. 

"Can it be? Have I only dreamed, and not 
lived with every sense keen set on edge? Was I 
wrong? Is it possible that I saw no love in your 
eyes, no blood come and go behind your soft cheek, 
Teresa?" 

" I know not what you saw, Pietro. Love it may 
have been, for I cannot tell how much I showed, 
though I tried hard to hide all. But it was love 
for — for your brother. I have promised Giovanni 
to be his wife." 

The man's face changed. 

" This thing was done in secret ! " he cried. 

" Such things are always done in secret, Pietro." 

" Until now he has had no thought or hope hidden 
from me." 

" And will not have again. On Sunday it is to be 
known. On Sunday morning he will tell you." 

" I never guessed. He hid it, like an evil thought, 
in his heart." 

" There is no evil. Nor did he know that you 
loved me. Else he would have spoken long ago." 

" And did not you know, Teresa Mancini ? " 

"God is my judge, I did not, dear Pietro. My 
mind was full ; every one of my senses was full only 
of Giovanni. You have been a brother to me. I 
have loved you too. I have been glad to think that 
I, a brotherless maid, shall have a strong, handsome 
brother in you. But — Giovanni — ^he is different" 

" If he had not been ? If I had had no brother, 
Teresa?" 
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"Who can say, Pietro? That is a foolish *if/ 
since Giovanni was made by God to be my husband." 

" Farewell," he said abruptly. " Do not come to 
us to-night. Time must pass. You have struck 
into the roots of my life this day. Get you home. 
It is for me to give my brother joy of his gi*eat 
good." 

So Teresa returned home through the fleeting 
dusk alone, and the twins met when their parents 
had gone to bed, and talked into the night together. 



Ill 

UPON the southern-facing precipices above Por- 
tofino there lies a region savage, wild, and 
lone. Rocky shelves rise upward to great bluffs; 
deep precipices fall between; amongst the heights 
lie depths that the sun has never found ; above them 
stretch planes of shattered stones, blasted and 
roasted under his summer glare until their seedling 
plants shrivel and perish and their hardiest trees 
linger alive only by blessing of the nightly dews. 
These desolate declivities are clothed with scrub of 
thorn and arbutus, myrtle, juniper, and the great 
tree heath. Goats traverse their giddy ledges; nar- 
row ways, known only to the hill-folk, lead through 
clefts and gorges, by perilous places and stony wa- 
tercourses to the sea. 

Beside a forgotten pathway in the very heart of 
this wilderness stood Giovanni Andrea two days 
after Teresa had refused his brother. He came to 
the tryst by appointment, and knew that, unseen, 
his sweetheart already toiled upward through the 
waste beneath and would presently stand beside 
him. A place more remote from human habitation 
or human thought perhaps did not exist in Liguria ; 
yet there, at a date long forgotten, men had once 

toiled and built a shrine. Still it stood, and still 
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the fignre within gazed forth at earth and sea 
through a rusty grating. But the folk had long 
ceased to pass that way, and the track which once 
ran here — ^to little villages on the other side of 
the promontory — had become overgrown and quite 
disused. 

The shrine was a large one. A bent cross of iron 
stood on the summit; a lamp stuck out at the side, 
like a metal claw, twisted and broken. Splinters of 
glass still hung in it. The niche was wide, and 
opened but little above the face of a kneeling specta- 
tor; from the building itself the stucco had nearly 
all departed, and the red bricks were fast fretting 
to dust beneath summer suns and winter frosts. 
The shrine stood half buried in arbutus. At its 
base were broken steps smothered in grasses and 
mats of sweet wild thyme. Pietro, roaming through 
the woods as a boy, had found the place, and told his 
secret to his brother. The twins never revealed it, 
but they often prayed there together in secret as 
children, and gloried in possessing a little holy of 
holies that none shared. Then, with years of reason, 
Pietro turned from his God, prayed no more, and 
forgot the old shrine. Giovanni, however, still 
visited it, and when Teresa promised to marry him, 
he told her concerning the spot, cut a private 
path for her in the woods below, and often met 
her there when time and chance made opportu- 
nity. 

Now she came to him and heard of the talk be- 
tween the twins. Giovanni took Teresa on to his 
lap, hugged her close to himself, and pressed his 
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black hair against her cheek. Then he kissed her 
mouth and her neck and her small brown ears. 

"But Pietro?" she said. 

" He has grown old. He is not Pietro any more. 
I prayed God for him half the night. But he has 
got nothing to pray to. He has no God. Think of 
that! What can be done — ^what can be done for 
him, Teresa?" 

"We never guessed. I thought, with his great 
dreams of a free Italy, that angels of liberty were 
always in his mind — not women. To think that 
with his head held so far back as it always is, and 
his eyes uplifted, he saw even a little thing like 
me!^^ 

" He has been burning for you as long as I have." 

" How could I tell that? If I had known, I would 
have done something to show him that I did not 
love him." 

" And now his love for you has turned sour ; and 
love turned sour is hate. But he hates me — ^not 
you." 

"Hate you! Twins cannot hate each other. It 
is against nature." 

"Nature is stronger far than blood. To forget 
God i3 against nature too, I think. We cannot both 
have you. I have begged him to listen to reason. 
He is always talking about reason ; but reason does 
not help him now. Reason goes down before pas- 
sion, like the tree before the axe. I see what grows 
in his heart against me. It glares out of his eyes. 
My courage trembles, and when we walk to the saw- 
pit together, I do not like to be in front. 
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Teresa clung in terror to her lover. 

" We must go," she said. " I shall not sleep in 
peace in my bed again. We must fly away, and 
marry, and let time pass, and then come back again 
when I have grown old and ugly. Pietro is a tiger 
as well as a man. The tiger may do something and 
the man be sorry afterwards when it is too late. 
You must go. He is stronger than you are and 
does not believe in God." 

They talked long of what Giovanni might do away 
from Portofino— how make a home and pursue his 
business. At last he consented to speak in secret 
with his mother about it, and then— the man with a 
solemn face, the girl in tears — ^they knelt together 
before the old shrine and prayed for light. From 
behind her rusty grating the stone saint gazed upon 
them. The figure was of unusual proportions and 
it remained in good preservation. The expression 
of her face could still be read. She gazed gently 
upon them out of blind eyes, and one hand was lifted 
up in blessing. A bunch of withered violets, Te- 
resa's last offering, lay in the shrine ; and now, hav- 
ing worshipped long and devoutly together, she 
rose and removed the dead flowers. A black lizard 
darted from among them and scurried up the statue. 
It ran amid the stone draperies by a way known to 
itself, then suddenly reappeared on the saint's head 
and peeped down upon them. 

" An omen ! " said Teresa. " It was sent. Is it 
good or bad that it mounts and looks so sensibly 
down at us, Giovanni ? " 

" I know not," he said. " But this I know : we 
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may never come and pray here again together. We 
must meet to-morrow after I have spoken with my 
mother and decided. But not here. It is too diffi- 
cult for you by night. I will come down to Porto- 
fino and you shall meet me on the piazza opposite 
the church, after the clock strikes ten. Then we 
will decide what I am going to do." 

Teresa looked round for a flower to replace the 
dead violets. Suddenly she saw a spike of the 
prickly ruscus, with crimson berries shining upon 
the leaves. 

" That will serve," she said. " It is lovely, and 
the fruit is the child of the flower. Saints 
understand." 

He turned and stared at the trophy. 

" An omen too, Teresa. The berries are as red 
as my blood. Nay! let them stop there. To fear 
evil is to have wasted our many prayers. Trust in 
the God that brought our hearts together. He is 
good and all-powerful. He can soften Pietro as 
easily as He can blow out a burning mountain and 
lead the mistral upon a chain." 



IV 

THE tower of Portofino church is touched with 
faint rosy colours that welcome dawn and 
glow at sunrise, then fade again. From the belfry 
peeps the lip of a great bell, and the face of the 
building has been painted in alternate stripes of 
white and grey. These are worn faint by weather, 
and broken by two green doors, over one of which 
shall be seen a picture of the Christian's three 
gods, rendered ghostly and dim by time. 

Hither at the appointed hour came Teresa, and 
walked restlessly up and down the black and white 
cobble-stones until night and silence held the vil- 
lage, and the lights twinkled out and vanished one 
by one. Her heart began to sink, and vague, fear- 
ful thoughts made her cold. Then fell a familiar 
footstep from above, and such was the stillness that 
she could hear a man's iron-shod boots on the path- 
way among the olives while yet he walked far away. 
But it seemed that Giovanni came quickly and cut 
off many corners, despite the fact that no moon 
lighted the night. Soon he appeared and stood be- 
side Teresa. But he did not make any effort to 
caress her, though she opened her arms for him. 

" Wait a minute," he said, and struck a match and 
set fire to a taper in a little lantern that he carried. 
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Then the girl saw that it was not Giovanni, but 
his brother. 

" Don't look so frightened," he said calmly. 
" There 's fear and hate both in your eyes. And 
why? What have I done to you in my life but love 
you as never a man loved a woman before? " 

"Where is Giovanni?" 

" That 's an awkward question, since he implored 
me when he went away to keep his destination 
secret. I 've come from him upon a painful errand, 
Teresa Mancini ; but you are a brave, wise girl, and 
you will need all your bravery and wisdom now." 

"Where is Giovanni Andrea?" 

"He has gone. When last he left you, he had 
speech with me, and brought me all his sorrows. 
You know that we are one, and love each other with 
a love greater than man's love for woman. There- 
fore he came to me with his grief, and I counselled 
him. But he would not take my counsel. He would 
do the thing that his own weak heart desired. So it 
only remained for me, as his brother, to come and 
tell you what he has done. I must love him still 
because he is my twin self, but I shall respect him 
no more. I shall want to see him no more. It would 
be better for him if he had not been born." 

"What is all this to me, Pietro? Where is 
Giovanni ? " 

"In Italy. That is all I can tell you. I must 
keep his secret. He has changed his mind about 
you, Teresa. It is a cruel thing to say in so few 
words, but many words will not make it gentle. 
Giovanni finds that he cannot marry you. The 
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spirit has moved him with fire since last he saw you. 
He means to become a monk, and lock himself into 
a monastery, and waste the rest of his days, and 
wither away like a frost-bitten flower.'* 

" I do not believe it." 

" I could not at first. I argued with him, im- 
plored him, knelt to him. Yes, Teresa, I went on 
my knees to my brother and begged him with tears. 
But he was obstinate. *• Tell her,' said he, * the 
thing that I have done. When last I saw her I was 
weak, and could not understand the voices that 
called me from the woods. Now I understand them, 
and shall obey them. I must give her up, and de- 
part into the cloister and save my soul alive. As 
Saul saw the great light, so have I seen it; and I 
must obey and follow. Tell her what I tell you, 
Pietro, and bid her forgive me and pray for me.' 
Thus he spoke, and I bring his message in his own 
words." 

"Would he have sent such a message? Do you 
not know him better? You have lied to me." 

" I tell you the truth." 

" Time will prove that." 

" Time proves all things. Only truth laughs at 
time. Farewell, Teresa." 

Pietro flung his cloak over his shoulder, extin- 
guished his lantern, and swept away into the 
darkness. 



FROM that hour Giovanni Andrea was seen no 
more among men. His brother alone knew 
the secret of his departure and the place whither he 
had gone, but neither to father nor mother would 
he divulge it. The vanished man had expressly 
directed his brother to tell none. He had felt called 
towards a religious life, and was now performing 
the novitiate duties in a religious house. That much 
Pietro made public, and his parents wept and be- 
lieved him. Giovanni's few possessions were taken 
by his brother ; another man pulled the saw through 
the heart of the timbers aloft; the nine days' wonder 
waned. 

Only Teresa Mancini knew that her little world 
was deceived with a lie; only her eyes, quickened 
by love and nightly grief and fear, marked the de- 
meanour of Pietro, and saw upon him dark changes 
that were hidden from all others. 

Three days had passed after Giovanni's great act 

of renunciation when Teresa met Pietro again and 

had speech with him. She was bringing bread to 

his parents, and he marked that she was swollen of 

eyelid and very woe-begone and miserable. Her 

voice she could not trust. She attempted to avoid 

him, but he came and walked beside her, took her 

basket off her head and put it on his own. 
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"You are as thin as an anchovy, Teresa. What 
has made you so unhappy?" 

"You can ask that? I am unhappy because my 
light is out, and the world is empty for me now 
there is no Giovanni. I am unhappy because I know 
not what has become of him. I would forgive him, 
and be patient and face life without him, if I knew 
that he was safe and happy about his soul. But 
there is that in me that tells me his soul is no longer 
in his body." 

" Men are selfish about their souls. There is no 
religion so selfish as yours. Christianity is only a 
form of fear; and it makes more cowards than any 
other sort of fear. He put his soul before your hap- 
piness, and still you can love him?" 

" He would never have gone out of my life with 
only a message sent through another. No— not if 
an angel had beckoned him. He is dead." 

" Dead to us. Dead to this world, but alive to 
the next ; so we will be charitable and hope, Teresa. 
If he had loved, he would have laughed at damna- 
tion in the next world so long as he had you in 
this." 

" If he is in heaven, it is so far well for him. But 
who sent him there, Pietro? It is not allowed to 
send men to heaven — only to tell them the way." 

The other smiled. 

" You ask dangerous questions. I am glad I do 
not think as you do. I, at least, believe my own 
senses and my own brother's voice. I did what a 
man might to turn him from his purpose. I — ^who 
loved you with a fire hotter than his monkish heart 
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could hold for a woman — pleaded for you, and im- 
plored him to play a man's part and come to you 
and take you to wife. But this pestilent fit was on 
him. Some cursed black snake stung his ear from 
the pulpit. And now the poison works, and he lives 
in a chrysalis of stone and turns slowly into a 
monk." 

" I do not believe it ! " 

" Perhaps you will some day. A time may come 
when you will meet him — ^with his head shaved and 
his feet bare — ^walking in russet or grey. But he 
won't look at you then. Monks dare not meet a 
woman's eye. They go cursed. They have defied 
nature's self." 

" I cannot walk with you and hear these things, 
Pietro. Give me my basket, and leave me alone." 

"At least you must know that he has vanished 
out of your life for ever, Teresa? " 

" I do not know that. There is still a God who 
hears prayers." 

" Pray for sense. You told me once that it was 
idle to say what might have happened to you 
if there had been no Giovanni. Now there is no 
Giovanni, and it is not idle to think about your 
future. 

"Are you mad, Pietro?" 

"If love could drive a man mad I should be, 
Teresa. But I am sane enough. Love does for me 
what prayer can do for you — it makes me patient. 
I can wait. But I shall never change." 

She did not answer; then, full of sudden emotion 
and an active loatliing, turned abruptly, left him to 
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carry her bread to his mother, and ran swiftly down 
the path that she had slowly climbed. 

Teresa hurried homeward, and only stayed her 
speed on the piazza before the church. She waited 
to regain her breath, then entered the holy place and 
sought her favourite altar of Rosa Mystica. A 
picture of the Mother and Child, set in golden rays, 
smiled down from between two great gilt vases. 
These vessels contained bunches of paper roses that 
had once been red and white, but were now faded 
into a prevailing tone of dust-colour. 

Here Teresa knelt, poured out woman's prayers, 
and called for a miracle. 

" In daylight, or in dreams, let it come to me, 
that I may not die of grief," she prayed. " Oh, kind 
and loving Mother of God, heed a heart that is 
broken, and answer me and tell me whether he lives 
or does not live. Mary Mother, hear a woman, for 
the sake of thy blessed Son!*' 



VI 

TIME passed, and men said that Giovanni had 
not taken himself into the cloister alone. Two 
other persons were diminished and changed by his 
departure. Pietro fell upon gloom; a shadow of 
darkness dogged his heels and took the place of his 
sunny brother. He grew more and more taciturn, 
and more prone to seek solitude and shun his fel- 
lows; while Teresa became so sad and careworn 
that the problem of which of the Andrea twins she 
had loved was now fully answered. 

Twice, at intervals, Pietro asked her to marry 
him, and twice she refused. But he faniced that 
some hesitation marked her second answer, and still 
hoped. A third time they met, and a third time he 
implored her that if she desired to see him live 
she would become his wife. 

" It cannot be," the girl answered. " How do I 
know that I am free to marry you? Is it not true 
that I am promised to your brother? If I live a 
hundred years and he does not come, I am still 
promised to him." 

" I have told you where he is." 

" You have not. You have told me only that he is 
to be a monk ; and I have told you that I will never 

believe it from mouth of man or angel but Giovanni's 
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own. When he has come to me and stood by me 
and said, * I have given you up ; you are free/ then I 
am free — not sooner." 

" If he wrote to you?'' 

" He cannot write." 

" They will teach him." 

" It is not enough. I must hear him give me up 
with his own lips." 

" If he was dead you could not hear him." 

" If he died loving me, I shall live loving him. 
There is another world." 

" But no marrying there." 

" No need to marry there. Souls melt through 
each other, like the light melts through the deep 
sea." 

" You will never marry me, Teresa? " 

"Never, Pietro — never." 

"You are signing my death-warrant, Teresa." 

" Not I, but yourself, Pietro. Do not blame me. 
I cannot change." 

" Some day you will know what love means." 

" I know very well, Pietro." 

"My love, Teresa?" 

" Your love is mad and cruel, or you could not 
offer it now." 

" It will scorch me up, not you. But first you 
shall know how great it is. You would like to see 
Giovanni again. 

" I have prayed that prayer till the Mother's ears 
must weary of it." 

"Think before you speak. Think what changes 
time brings. You are sure?" 
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"Alive or dead, I pray that I may know — ^and 
see." 

" Shall I tell you where he is ? " 

" I would bless your name for ever, Pietro." 

" Not far off, after all." 

"Not far off?" 

" Within a walk of your home." 

"Hiding?" 

" He is hidden." 

" Tell me — ^tell me, dear, kind Pietro." 

" But what shall I get? I must have my reward. 
Will you marry me if I tell you where you shall find 
him." 

" Never ! never that ! " 

" Will you kiss me, then — one kiss on my lips? It 
is not much to ask." 

" Yes, if he will let me." 

" He will make no objection." 

" May it be to-night, Pietro ? I cannot live long 
now unless I see him. I cannot eat or sleep or pray 
again until we have met." 

" You will forgive him ? " 

" There will be nothing to forgive. He has had 
good reasons for keeping away and preserving this 
terrible silence." 

"The best of reasons." 

" To-night, then ? " 

" I doubt the night. It is a difficult, dark way, 
with many a turn and twist where you might break 
your neck. Hidden deep in the west face of the 
mountain is an old ruined shrine, Teresa." 

"The shrine! I know it well, Pietro. Giovanni 
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and I have said our prayers there a thousand 
times." 

He started and grew dark. 

" You know it ! We swore never to tell the secret 
to any living soul but ourselves." 

" I was part of himself. He never told anybody 
else." 

" Nevertheless, he lied to me when he told you. 
But he is there." 

"Like a hermit?" 

" He is there. To-night, then, since you are so 
hungry for him. And I will come too — ^fop my 
reward." 

" I can never reward you, Pietro. But — ^but what 
will Giovanni say? Will he forgive you for telling 
me his secret? Will he be angry with me for forc- 
ing myself upon him?" 

" You can ask that — ^you, who talked so loudly of 
his love?" 

" I am weak. No, he will not be angry with me. 
He may be sad that I have come. But he will not 
be angry." 

" He will be neither sad nor angry, sorry nor 
happy." 

" Is he no longer a man, then, Pietro?" 

" He is no longer a man, Teresa." 

" A monk is still a man, Pietro.? 

" He was a liar to tell you where the shrine lay. 
We swore to keep the secret between ourselves." 

" It was there that I saw him for the last time." 

" No ; not yet. But you will see him for the last 
time to-night." 



VII 

TRUE to her word, Teresa Mancini neither ate 
nor prayed again until she had visited the 
old shrine. Night came, and she slipped from the 
house at the rising of the moon. 

Up through the whisper of the olives she climbed, 
where light showered through their foliage like rain, 
and the twisted, crooked stems of them stood beside 
the way, and flung shadows across the staring in- 
terspaces of moonlight. 

Teresa hastened, and her breath made tiny puffs 
of silver fog as it exhaled into the nightly air. Al- 
ready the thing to happen seemed foreshadowed. A 
strange emotion sat at her heart. The night was 
full of whisperings and forebodings and promises. 
But dread, not joy, gripped her. She went in fear, 
and to the girl, fearless of natural things as a bird 
or lizard, this new and painful tremor at her heart 
was terrible to feel. 

" I am empty," she said, to cheer herself. " I 
should have eaten. And I am frightened too; there- 
fore I should have prayed also. But it is too late 
now. I told Pietro that I would pray no more until 
I saw my love." 

She pictured him sequestered here with God. She 
imagined those voices that wander from their tene- 
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ments in heaven and haunt earth had directed him 
to abandon love. Instead he would enter upon an 
existence of high purpose to be crowned by noble 
achievement. She fancied that perhaps Giovanni 
was to be a prophet presently, and emerge, and wan- 
der hither and thither, and wake souls to love of 
Christ. 

Then the man himself, loving and passionate, re- 
turned to memory, and she knew at the bottom of 
her heart that he could never have left her thus. 
The shadow of this new terror thereupon returned 
tenfold, so that her legs shook under her as she 
trembled and fluttered onwards by the steep path to 
the shrine. 

At last she came beside the sacred place, and the 
moon shone high now, and flooded the wilderness and 
lighted the great sea below so that it gleamed like a 
sheet of peaceful fire. A sail swam into the distant 
ribbon of light and passed; something rustled at 
Teresa's hand, then was still; dreamlike, unreal, 
woven of light and mist, alive with phantom things 
that watched unseen, night spread round her. In 
front rose the old shrine, and where the frag- 
ments of broken glass still stuck in the lamp, moon- 
light glittered as though diamonds were hanging 
there. 

Out of the dreamlike shadows and vague presences 
that seemed to float within them, came fresh fear, 
and set Teresa's heart throbbing painfully in her 
little bosom. She fought against it; then her fright- 
ened eyes were caught and called to a strange sight 
close at hand. From a thicket beside the old shrine, 
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rising like an appeal to heaven in this lonely wilder- 
ness of earth, there stretched a long white arm. 
Out of the black, night-hidden masses of arbutus and 
mastic, it pointed to the stars. Beneath it a head 
and bust, white as marble, rose motionless, and the 
uplifted arm gleamed in the moonlight as never flesh 
gleamed yet. 

Drawn by some strange force stronger than fear, 
Teresa advanced until her eyes met those of the 
white form rising out of the thicket. Then she 
started indeed, and found herself deep in an im- 
mediate wonder and mystery ; for the girl recognised 
this unearthly, frozen thing, and knew that it was 
the saint from the old shrine. Here the figure stood 
between her and its ancient niche, and first Teresa 
fell on her knees as at a miracle, and then she rose, 
with native strength of mind, to go forward and 
solve this terror. 

The white thing that blessed aforetime now 
seemed to warn her. Teresa hesitated in the path, 
then she took heart to hear her own voice, and cried 
aloud : 

"Giovanni! Giovanni! Come to me; make me 
brave again. I am frightened." 

No sound or voice answered her, and she made a 
courageous effort, and passed the white arm and 
white face, where they rose against darkness. 

At last Teresa stood before the shrine, and fell on 
her knees there and lifted her face to the niche. 

Then the chill of death fell upon her; her eyes 
rolled up, and horror and agony too great to bear 
stormed her heart and brain. 
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The niche was not empty. The deep tabernacle 
of the shrine was occupied. Behind the grating, 
staring straight at the moon that silvered its mor- 
tality, was a human face; and Teresa saw Giovanni 
Andrea, and knew that he was dead. She screamed 
horribly, fell forward, and fainted. 

When the girl recovered consciousness Pietro's 
arms were round her, and his voice murmured in 
her ear. 

" So love that is crossed runs headlong into death, 
Teresa. There are the scarlet berries still that you 
laid on the shrine. I left him there and took the 
poor, powerless saint out. She has not had an air- 
ing for a long time, but now she shall go back; 
and since you have seen Giovanni, it is enough. 
We will put him under the earth. He is quite 
willing." 

The girl made no answer, but struggled to escape. 

" Be just," he said. " Remember your promise. I 
have kept my word. Now you must keep yours." 

He held her close, though she fought frantically. 

" Scream as you like. Only these two statues — 
one stone, one clay — ^will hear you. I killed him. 
What could I do? There was no other way to get 
nearer to you. Not a sure way to win to you — 
time has proved that; yet the last hope. Well, you 
do not love me. Even now you will not wed me, 
Teresa? Is it not so?" 

" That God should suffer this ! Let me go, or I 
shall die in your hands — foul, deformed wretch out 
of hell that you are ! " 

" I will let you go. But the payment first — ^kisses, 
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kisses! You would poison me with them if you 
could. But you are sweet and pure, and fresh as 
the night air. Look at him! He is jealous to see 
you on my lap. Will he come down and blast me 
with fire out of his empty eye-holes if I kiss you? 
No, no; he will not come down until I help him. He 
is not interested. If he had a soul, it would be here 
now, fighting for you. See — feel — ^how hot my kisses 
are! His never bit into your heart and brain like 
that. Do you know why they scorch so? Because 
they are life — ^my life going out at my lips. There — 
rich payment; but you kept not your word, and 
kissed me. Now go and be a good girl, and try to 
make this sink they call the world so much the 
sweeter for your passing through it. But love no 
more; breed no men. They are all mad, like me, at 
heart." 

He set her free, and she turned to fly, but he 
caught her again and uttered a warning: 

"Not that way, else you will help to scent the 
wild violets. See ! " 

He showed her a grave into which Teresa must 
have fallen had she gone further. 

" I have digged it. It was some whim that left 
it empty. Strange thoughts and fancies haunt me 
now by night and day. Think if I had known this 
place was familiar to you! Now depart; take youp 
last look at him. Before the moon has set he will 
be at rest with his mother, the Earth. Men only sleep 
peacefully in her bed." 

Then he loosed her, and she fled madly from him, 
and did not stay her steps until she had left the 
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woods, and was within ear-shot of human dwellings. 
• •••••• 

At dawn Teresa Mancini guided Alessandro An- 
drea, with other men, amid the steeps and precipices, 
until they stood beside the old shrine. 

" You have dreamed this horror," said the father 
of the twins. " See ! the saint stands in hep niche 
and blesses us. All is peace here." 

But the girl showed them where a grave yawned, 
and rosemary and fruiting myrtles grew to the edge 
of it. 

There lay the brothers together, for Pietro had 
started on the long journey also. 
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IN great splendour of sunshine lay a Jaffa or- 
ange orchard. The light, winnowed through 
glittering foliage, played in splash and streak and 
sudden flame among purple shadows; the oval fruit 
made a twinkle of red gold on bending boughs ; and 
beneath the trees all the tangled grass was gemmed 
with crimson and violet anemones, with oxalis of 
lemon hue, with the wild arums of Syria, in colour 
of chrysoprase stained with rose. The buzz of steel 
scissors, like stridulation of gigantic crickets, filled 
the air; ladders stood against many of the laden 
trees; and, aloft, Syrian and Ethiopian made gor- 
geous colour. Their brilliant vesture gleamed, and 
their weapons flashed among the oranges. Women, 
with whining songs, bore the fruit away, where grow- 
ing pyramids and pools of gold occupied the busy' 
hands of sorters and packers. About this evergreen 
nest of sunshine rose tall cypresses, like sentinels 
guarding treasure, and, upon the hill above them 
stretched the silver-grey of olives, glimmered red- 
tiled habitations, and rose the minaret of a little 
mosque. The Judean hills caressed this scene, and 
the white road that led to Jersusalem faded away 
into remote haze of sunshine and azure distance. 
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Ben Hassan, the frnit-grower, moved amongst his 
people, inciting them to activity. He was a stout 
but comely Syrian, placed by his father's early death 
in a position of opulence and some power while yet 
only five-and-twenty ; but he walked after the 
precepts of Mohammed, did justly according to his 
light, and had many friends. He plucked a lemon 
as he went, broke it, and wiped his forehead and 
hands with the juice. 

Presently he stopped under a tree where a man 
stood and gazed towards the north with idle eyes. 

" You work not, Jamr Shadid," he said sharply. 

The other, recalled to reality, started and nearly 
dropped his scissors on his master's head. 

" Pardon. I was in the spirit, Ben Hassan." 

" I pay you not to dream but work," said the 
orange-grower, and anger lighted his face. " Im- 
agine neither that your wild thoughts are hidden 
from me nor your madness covered up. Be advised 
and concern yourself no more with Nuzhat, the 
daughter of Abu LtiKiah, lest harm fall upon thee, 
for I have seen and loved her. * Delight' is the 
meaning of her name; and my delight she will be, 
not thine." 

" Why are you so greedy, Ben Hassan? Ton have 
money and women and lands, olive-presses and 
camels, much cattle, and this Syrian gold gleaming 
here under my hands, that turns to English gold in 
good season — is it not enough ? " 

" VHiat is that to thee, dog? " 

Jamr Shadid, "the Live Coal," as his Syrian 
friends in Jaflfa called him, was in reality an Ar- 
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menian. But he accepted the name^ and no man 
knew his real appellation. 

He was a small wiry person, with a clean chin 
and bright eyes. He wore shoes upon his feet, and 
had some regard for his apparel. Even his turban 
was dandified. But he lived from hand to mouth, 
and haunted the dark places of Jaffa. None knew 
any good of him, save that he could sing magically 
and sway women with a power that is not always 
given to the best of men. 

" Peace, and earn your wages," said Ben Hassan. 
" No more of this." 

" Know you the story of him wlio stole the poor 
man's ewe lamb?" 

"This to me! Descend and depart!" stuttered 
the master, while Jamr Shadid from the altitude of 
the orange-tree looked down upon him. 

" To be bearded by an infidel beggar upon my own 
earth r Go out from before me ere I forget my 
strength ! " 

His great red face blazed, and the fez above it 
shook. Other scissors in trees around ceased at the 
high words. Then, in the silence that followed them 
— click, click, click, they began again. 

" I will go with a glad heart, for it has long been 
on my soul that I was taking thy wages. Now I 
speak as man to free man." 

He descended slowly, then cast down his tools and 
stood close against Ben Hassan. There was a dis- 
parity almost ludicrous in their sizes. But the in- 
fidel stood stiffly and showed no fear. 

"You speak of the old man, the grey-bearded 
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father of Nuzhat. Shall a parent dictate to a maid 
that loves? Know, then, that she worships me and 
the nightingale in my throat more than all your 
fatness. She would rather tramp the sands and live 
under the hide of a beast with me than press the 
softest pillow in your harem." 

Ben Hassan allowed himself great freedom of 
speech when anger shook his massive frame. 

" Be gone, and may your name rot, godless dog ! 
Haste away, and heed your actions; for power is 
power, and did you vanish to feed fish, or breed 
worms under the green grass, Jaffa would ask no 
question, knowing herself the richer. Hide as you 
will, you shall not escape from the eyes and ears 
that I pay to watch and listen." 

" Great words hurt no more than the thunder, that 
can only turn milk sour for all its noise. You are 
a boy — a big, blustering boy who has yet to feel 
the sting of Fate's whip. Cry for the moon, Ben 
Hassan ; you will win that sooner than my Nuzhat ! " 

" By Allah, you are brave, having nothing to lose! 
Get hence, Armenian fox, or I will set the dogs 
upon thee ! " 

" I go. Her father and her mother are upon 
your side. She is on mine. And God is over all. 
Farewell." 

He departed through the crowd at the gate, 
through the din and dazzle, the blaze of heat, the 
sharp scent of rotten fruit, and the hot smell of 
many camels that squatted among the orange-boxes 
and bubbled with angry protests as their loads in- 
creased upon them. 



II 

J AMR SHADlD dwelt somewhere within the 
unsavoury precincts of Jaffa Wharf, and 
now, returning thither by way of the bazaars, his 
eye fell where his thoughts were busy, and he saw 
Nuzhat LuMah beside a stall, purchasing the red 
earthen boles that surmount a hookah. Her slim 
shape was clad in a dark garment of blue cloth ; her 
head was hidden, and only her eyes peered above her 
yashmak; but in them was a fire, and her olive skin 
brightened as the blood leaped to her cheek at sight 
of her lover. Nuzhat's little mind, like her pretty 
body, was budding towards ripeness. Jamr Shadld 
had whispered a new philosophy beyond the Mos- 
lem's. She burnt in spirit to think that fathers and 
brothers had power to sell women to the highest 
bidder; and the Armenian, to gain his own ends and 
win her, had painted his creed a fair thing, his 
Prophet one whose hand was ever stretched to the 
weak. Nuzhat clutched at these whisperings of 
other ways. She poured out her young love on the 
rascal with the sweet voice, and, quickened by de- 
sire for him, a mind between two schools of faith, 
fell into dark ways and welcomed deceit and lying. 
Yet she ever prayed at dawn and dusk little prayers 
in the name of both prophets — ^now to Christ, now 

to the Camel-driver. 
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Nuzhat lowered her silk shawl for half a second, 
and one small hand with a silver ring on it peeped 
like a brown monse from her side, touched Jamr 
Bhadid and disappeared. A moment later she met 
him out of the glare of the bazaar in black shadows 
at the confines of the quarters of the brass-workers. 
He had beckoned her there without speaking, and so 
passed on. Now, hidden from the eye of Jew and 
Gentile, and despite the clink and clatter of the 
smiths, he found time to tell her of all that had just 
befallen him ; and she mourned and laid before him 
her own evil news. 

" Unhappy am I," she said ; " would I were yonder 
beggar-woman from Bethlehem, for she has a man's 
whole love, and so is rich as the world can make her. 
In a week they will give me to Ben Hassan. Not an 
hour ago I passed his two wives taking the air in a 
great carriage with horses, and I grow old to think 
of what is to come." 

"It must not be. I have waited for this. Say 
only again you love me, and leave the future to me.'' 

" How well you know it ! My ^ Live Coal ' has 
burnt my heart." 

" Last night," said Jamr, inventing his romance 
as he proceeded with Oriental ease in spinning of 
story, " Christ, my Master, came to me, even as 
aforetime he came to Simon the Tanner, whose habi- 
tation still stands here, by the well and fig-tree above 
the sea. To me He came and spoke and said, * Jamr 
Shadid, — for by that name he called me — ^'Jamp 
Shadid, arise and get thee out of Jaflfa with her 
whom thou lovest: Nuzhat, the lamp of a house in 
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darkness. Take ship and hasten to Beyrout by 
night. To-morrow thy master shall spitefully use 
thee, and thy time in Jaffa is ended.' Even so He 
spoke, and thus far it has come about.'* 

" He is a live Prophet who can thus think of the 
humble and stretch His kind hand even to me who 
am not signed with his seal." 

" Fear not. You too shall be a Christian," de- 
clared Jamr Shadid with authority. " Meet me here 
at noon to-morrow by the stall of Hafiz, the fruit- 
seller. He knows me and we have had dealings to- 
gether. Then will I say all that is in my mind, for 
it may be that I shall see the Lord in a vision yet 
again. We must keep secret and use speed." 

" It is thy Prophet's good will that I leave father 
and brother, sister and mother for thee? " 

"Who can doubt? He has set it down. But we 
must be cunning and help ourselves. Even God 
cannot guide the blind if he refuse to use his feet. 
To-morrow — till then." 

So the two parted : Jamr Shadid to build another 
lie on the foundations of that he had told; Nuzhat 
full of much desire towards the Prophet of the 
Christians. 

Her eyes shone with trust and with love; there 
was in her heart a wordless, soundless song of 
thanksgiving. Once she stopped and gave a wailing 
beggar-child a piastre. Then, her homeward road 
lying by the reputed tomb of Tabitha, she stood a 
moment, hesitated, and entered. 

Lights burnt on the altar, votive offerings of paper 
roses and rubbish littered the little shrine. Cool 
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shadows dwelt there, and a great patch of sunshine 
filled the portal with living gold. 

" She was a good woman and has done great mir- 
acles even in death," thought Nuzhat, and she knelt 
and prayed upon the stones beneath which legends 
declare that industrious Dorcas sleeps. A vague 
petition from a young heart ascended — a petition 
and a thanksgiving. Then she arose and slipped 
past the wall where the black lizards dwell, and so, 
moving under naked fig-trees, she hastened to her 
home. 



Ill 

ON that same night came Ben Hassan to smoke 
and speak of money with Abu MMah; and 
Nuzhat served them and set the charcoal to their 
nargilehs and put water and coffee before them, 
and a dainty dish of rice which she herself had 
dressed in honey and saffron. She ordered her 
words with discretion, and the cunning of her love 
led her along a safe path. When he found that the 
little maid offered no more objections, and was 
willing to come to him and be his wife, Ben Hassan 
blessed Allah; and Nuzhat's father, striking while 
yet the iron was white-hot, desired the girl to de- 
part that matters of money might be discussed in 
peace. 

" As you are happy, so widen the mouth of the 
money-bag that Allah may know you value his bless- 
ings,'' said Abu Ltiltiah — ^himself a man of slow 
fingers with his purse-strings. 

" Fear not," answered the happy lover, " but first 
let me hear my little bird's voice before she de- 
parts. Let me know that she forgets the infidel, 
that, unworthy though I am, she comes with a whole 
heart to my bosom." 

" Think not," she said, treading amidst lies like a 

cat on thorns, " that I hold anything common be- 
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tween yon and Jamr Shadid. He was a stranger in 
a strange land, and his voice set my heart beating, 
but a voice is the gift of God." 

" Dog-begotten unbeliever ! And not even the 
Christian he pretends to be, for he is in outer dark- 
ness without even a twinkle of light from any pro- 
phet's candle. He has no God but his own vile 
body," blazed Ben Hassan. 

" Forget him as you are wise, Ben Hassan. He 
met me in the bazaar at noon and touched me — 
start not! — and told me that you had set a watch 
on his ways." 

" It is true. Men mark the movement of beasts 
by their track, of serpents by their road in the sand. 
So we put our hands upon them in their secure hour 
and surprise them that they do no hurt." 

" Yet I marvelled that such an one as Ben Hassan 
feared Jamr Shadid. Forget him as though he did 
not live. Let it pass from your mind that he 
breathes the same air with you and walks above the 
earth." 

" Nuzhat says well," declared Abu LtiMah in all 
innocence. " Forget the wretch ; he is but a grain 
of the blight wafted upon ill winds into Syria. I 
curse the Turks when I rise and when I sleep. 
They are the outcasts of the earth and we have 
been delivered into their hands for the sins of 
our forefathers. But who can read the riddles of 
Allah?" 

"He is an Armenian, not a Turk," said Ben 
Hassan." 

" It is one. He is scum of scum : what the pig 
leaves on the dunghill : what the vulture hops past 
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in the gutter. The gorge of the Earth rises against 
the Turk; his gorge rises upon Armenia." 

" I will forget him as though he had never been 
born," quoth Ben Hassan ; " my mind is too full of 
new-born joy to harbour any base thing. Every fair 
woman is good; but a woman who comes with open 
arms shall be above rubies." 

Nuzhat withdrew, and while she wept long in se- 
cret and prayed to the God of Truth to blot her de- 
ceit from the Book, her parent, upon Ben Hassan's 
departure, also addressed the throne and thanked 
Allah that, witched by a slim girl's shape, by red 
lips and a voice that trembled like bells heard afar 
off, Ben Hassan's heart had proved bigger than his 
head. 

Abu went to his wife, and when she heard his say- 
ing, she kissed him on the beard and was glad. 

" For every woman heaven sends to earth, there 
is a man ready to risk Gehenna," said she. " That 
woman and that man but seldom meet; but if Allah 
wills it so and the man be of good fortune, then 
somebody is the richer." 

" I would now that I had seemed less content with 
his gifts. Surely of all ways by which a believer 
may walk uprightly under God, and please the 
world, and put honest money into his purse, the get- 
ting of fair daughters is the best." 

" Beauty is the seldom gift of Allah," answered 
his wife, herself turned of forty, and long a stranger 
to good looks. 

" 'T is rare in Syrian women." 

" As rare as brains in Syrian men." 

"What treason is this?" 
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She laughed. 

" Nay, prate not of head-pieces upon oup great 
ones while the land groans under the whip of the 
Ottoman, while no man's own is sacred, while bread 
is stolen from the lips of the hungry." 

" That brings to my thoughts words I had intended 
to speak. Let not a living soul know of this little 
shower of yellow metal that has beaten upon us. 
The cursed thieves and knaves set over Syria by 
their more cursed master have an eye to every 
orange that falls, and the press squeezes not the 
olive as they our substance." 

" My lips have long learned to shut tightly on a 
gold piece," she answered. 



IV 

Now, whilet Ben Hassan thanked kindly Provi- 
dence for his fortune in love, he by no means 
followed little Nuzhat's suggestion in one particu- 
lar. He was of a mind with Caliph Omar, who says, 
concerning the counsel of women, " Consult them 
and do contrariwise." Therefore he set the threat- 
ened watch on Jamr Shadid, knowing that no man 
is so humble but he has power to do another evil. 

The spy set against Jamr Shadid was a Syrian of 
strange aspect, dwarfed in body and dumb of 
tongue. But the deformed creature's other senses 
had quickened at the loss of one, and by reason of 
his small size, agility and cunning, he sometimes 
rendered good service to greater than himself in 
dark matters. Because his tongue was tied, there 
grew a rumour that he heard not also; and, while 
far from fact, the report was yet fostered by Afridun 
for his own ends. He simulated this further afflic- 
tion, and so, under cover of a wrong impression, 
heard much more than his neighbours fancied. Of 
mean aspect, he habitually clad himself in such 
jackal colours as might slink at men's elbows with- 
out note, and his eyes squinted so that no one could 
say he was looking at him. Jaffa pitied him and 

held him harmless. 
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So it happened that when Jamr Shadid met 
Nuzhat at the appointed time beside the stall of 
HafiZy the fruit-seller, Afridun stood beside them 
with his back turned, and bargained for pods of red 
pepper, while his ears, peeping through grizzled hair 
under a dirty white fez, sucked up tlie words whis- 
pered behind him. 

" I am here. The day is at hand, but I know that 
you have not come without ripe thoughts," said the 
girl. 

"I met Ben Hassan but now,'* he answered in- 
consequently, " and I bowed myself before him ; but 
his eye turned from me, and his lips curled like a 
cameFs.'* 

"Why do obeisance now?" 

"If you cannot bite the hand that strikes you, 
kiss it" 

" But what of the future ? Only four short days 
separate me from him. I wait for you to speak. 
Has no further message reached you?" 

" None that is clear," he said ; " but, nevertheless, 
I see the road. To-morrow you shall hear all is 
left to say. Meet me beside the Yellow Tower at 
dusk. There I shall tell you what is too secret for 
this place." 

" I will be there." 

Afridun beckoned to an acquaintance and hast- 
ened away as Nuzhat spoke. The little stunted 
creature debated in his snake's head whether he 
should reveal this much to Ben Hassan; but he de- 
termined to say nothing until the following night. 
In this conclusion he erred, as Fate afterwards re- 
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vealed to him ; but he was at the Yellow Tower long 
before the lovers reached it, and fortune smiled 
upon the first steps of his treacherous enterprise. 



Two miles from Jaffa, upon the shore of the 
sea, stood the Yellow Tower. Once a 
strong rock of defence, raised by Crusaders in the 
Middle Ages, it was now grown old and shattered. 
Lightnings had thrust their awful fingers between 
its stones; the cannon-fire of the French had bat- 
tered its seaward face; it had witnessed the shed- 
ding of blood and fallen to many conquerors. But 
to-day it slept in peace, while hyssop blossomed from 
many broken embrasures, and amid its secret places 
the raven brought up her young. A figure of ut- 
most loneliness, brooding upon a fiery past, stood 
the Yellow Tower; and when day sank into the sea 
and the great waters of the Mediterranean burnt 
with sunset fires, its jagged shadow first fell upon 
the tamarisks and the flowers of the field that lived 
on the edge of the sand, then extended where white 
irises clustered thick among ancient Moslem tombs 
and thrust their roots between the slanting stones 
that covered a sleeping generation. The spot was 
desolate, and of sinister repute, for the spirits of 
bad men howled around it by night ; and once, within 
living memory, a woman of Jaffa had there been 
found in Death's hold, with a vampire-mark beneath 
her left breast. 
But hither, fearing nothing, came Nuzhat to meet 
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Jamr Shadid, and the gloaming being sad-coloured, 
with a cold rain off the sea, they entered the lower- 
most chamber of the Yellow Tower (by a hole in 
the wall) and there stood on dry ground in dry air. 
This action Afridun had clearly foreseen, and now, 
within a yard or two of them, he lay, hidden like a 
scorpion under a litter of dead brushwood, stone, 
and leaves. 

There was heard no sound awhile save the coo of 
Nuzhat's soft voice and a catch of breath that 
showed the tears were near her eyelids; then the 
man spoke and Afridun pricked his ears. 

" Fear not, my little Delight," he said. " Love 
deserts no true man, and our way, if difficult, is 
clear and admits of little doubt. The day after 
to-morrow sees the big steamer of the French in 
Jaffa. It will depart again before midnight for 
Beyrout and the northern beyond; and we 
will depart with it. Meet me then at the wharf 
from whence soap and sesame are carried to the 
ships. The weather promises a calm sea, and Hafiz 
will be with me in the boat to bring it back. Creep 
thither by dark ways, and robe in plain white so 
that under the moonless darkness you will not be 
hidden. 

Nuzhat repeated his directions that no possibility 
of error might defeat their action; then she lifted 
up her voice and praised the genius capable of con- 
ceiving such a plan. 

" Heaven also is on our side," she said, " and 
God will smooth the great seas that roll over the 
rock-ledges between Jaffa and the deep." 
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It was at the moment of this prediction that 
Afridun felt the cold crawling of a snake or lizard 
against the skin of his thigh, and, starting wildly, 
he forgot all else save the horror and danger of the 
reptile. But the thing had legs and was harmless; 
so he flung it from him, and rose and stood on his 
feet, knowing himself discovered. 

" It is Afridun ! " cried Nuzhat, " the servant of 
Ben Hassan." 

^' Ah! the same hunchbacked dog that has sniffed 
about me too often of late days," declared Jamr 
Shadld coldly. " You see now how the God I wor- 
ship can save his own from the spy and the traitor 
who work in darkness." 

Afridun saw the "Live Coal" bring forth a 
crooked Dervish knife that drew down light upon 
it from the grey gloaming. He fell on his knees 
and lied quickly with his shaking fingers. But the 
Armenian knew not the language of a dumb man's 
hand. 

" God shall deal with thee hereafter as thou de- 
servest," he said. " Shake your claws from the 
smoke of Gehenna, and the God of all will see and 
answer. But the Valley of Death lies first." 

So saying, he moved to the shaking dwarf; but 
Nuzhat stopped him. 

" Slay him not, best of sweet-voiced men, else over 
our future bliss a red cloud must ever throw red 
shadow. Here he is safe as though he lived not. 
Bind him close and leave him to Heaven. If he is 
guilty, none but Death shall find him within these 
walls; if innocent, a miracle will be performed." 
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Jamr Shadid grinned at the girPs simplicity, but 
he did as she bade him, sheathed his knife again, 
and winding his turban from off his fez, he handled 
the stuff as a rope and bound Afridun hand and foot 
with many a twist and coil and knot. He covered 
his eyes also, and left the spy in darkness, that his 
position might be the more horrible. But his mouth 
he left ungagged. 

Nuzhat, who pitied the gasping wretch, now con- 
signed to almost certain death within the lonely 
ruin, had begged for him this last boon. 

"He is dumb," she said, "and the noise of his 
voice, if he raised it, is but the noise of a beast." 

" Or worse," answered Jamp Shadid. " The grue- 
some sounds of a dumb man would fright the devil. 
Let him lift a cry if it pleases him. He who hears 
will but call on Allah and the Prophet to guard all 
those he loves from jann, and ifrit, and the thing 
that burrows in men's graves." 

So they departed; and night came black along 
the lonely shore; and no ear save a wild beast's 
pricked at the sound of faint bowlings from the 
Yellow Tower, But a jackal heard, and the hair 
bristled along his back as he raised his snout and 
made answer. 



VI 

Now Providence, that raises fair suns npon 
days destined to be foul, and ushers in 
golden hours with black clouds, that delights to 
link prosperous beginnings with miserable endings, 
and builds notable achievements and successes upon 
foundations of misery — Providence, having thus far 
smiled upon Nuzhat Ltiltiah and her lover, now 
heeded the slave Afridun, and released that spy 
and tale-bearer from his terrible danger while yet 
life was in him. Four-and-twenty hours after his 
feet and hands were first bound with Jamr Shadid's 
turban, an inquiring Italian, who had come by the 
big steamer now anchored off Jaffa, wandered upon 
the shore with his dragoman. 

Seeing the Yellow Tower before him, he ap- 
proached it, while the Syrian at his elbow repeated 
those unholy narratives proper to the place. 

Thus was Afridun liberated by the miracle Nu- 
zhat had foretold, and, scarce stopping to thank 
Allah or his instruments in shape of men, the slave 
sped away as fast as his sorely cramped limps and 
bruised and hungry carcase would carry him. In an 
hour and a half he had reached the orange-grower's 
dwelling; and at the moment when the dwarfs in- 
formation dropped from shaking fingers before Ben 

Hassan, the lovers had already set forth under 
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darkness to their rendezvous at the sesame quay. 
Here Hafiz, Jamr Shadid's friend, awaited them in 
an open boat ; and he grew impatient when a bellow 
from the sea told how the great steamship lying 
there was at the point of departure. 

" When Allah wills his servant well, He opens, of 
all those portals which lock in man, the gate of 
Action." 

Thus spake Ben Hassan', and, mounting a camel, 
he passed with the speed of thought through 
twinkling Jaffa, and down to the deserted darkness 
of the shore. From Afridun he had learned every 
particular of the enterprise which was to rob him 
of Nuzhat, and now, nothing doubting but that the 
runaways must already be upon the departing 
steamer, he lifted his voice and called men to him, 
and offered them a rich bribe if they would but row 
him to the vessel before she lifted her anchors and 
sailed away. / x 

Two watermen answered the call, and very soon 
Ben Hassan floated with straining eyes to the open 
sea. The boat was dangerously small and light for 
that coast, but the men in her feared nothing. Long 
and ugly rollers are wont to tumble upon the rocky 
ledges that, like a bared dragon's teeth, guard the 
landing-place of Jaffa. To-night, however, the open- 
ing in the rocks through which boats and cargo- 
lighters pass out to the ships was almost at peace, 
and a strong oar, with experience, feared not to 
face the danger which lies there even at moments 
when the sea sleeps. Even then the rise and fall 
of the Mediterranean's bosom, as the rise and fall 
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of a giant's breathing, brings some peril to the 
small vessel, and spells danger to all but skilled 
pilots and mariners. 

Though he knew it not, Ben Hassan had put forth 
but two short minutes after Jamr Shadid, and now 
the smaller boat, very quickly rowed, was fast ap- 
proaching that other which held Nuzhat. The 
rocky inlet was still ahead, when, straining his eyes 
and ears into misty future, Ben Hassan heard a 
sound of oars and saw the shadow of a white figure, 
as it had been a ghost upon the sea. 

Then he remembered the word of Afridun, that 
Nuzhat would be clothed in white, and his judg- 
ment left him, and he shrieked across the water, in- 
flamed with rage at the fitful glimmer of the white 
form ahead. 

" It is I, Ben Hassan ! Cease rowing, Jamr 
Shadid, or may God blacken thy face, thou traitor, 
and give thee thy deserved portion ! " 

He heard a woman's cry, and saw the white fig- 
ure move violently. Then he bid his rowers re- 
double their efforts. It mattered little now whether 
the fugitives reached the ship before him, because, 
once aboard with them, Ben Hassan, as a man of 
substance, would be listened to and obeyed; but 
under the darkness of night and the passion of pur- 
suit, anger consumed him and he lived in the mo- 
ment, only longing to hear his boat's prow crash 
upon the side of the other. This, indeed, happened 
at the point of greatest danger, and pursuer struck 
against pursued in the narrow mouth of the inner 
bay, where great slow rollers lifted both like little 
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cups, and where a dance and flicker of phosphores- 
cent light gleamed along the lips of black rocks 
within a few short yards on either side. 

Then it came about that Fate, weary of this 
problem, unravelled the tangle of those three lives 
with impatient shears. An oar broke in Jamr 
Shadid's vessel as the other struck her; and the 
roll from the sea had the dismantled craft broad- 
side on in a moment. As she came round she car- 
ried the other boat with her, and at this moment, 
dead to present danger, Ben Hassan started up from 
where he sat in the stern, and his action hastened 
what the next wave must have accomplished — the 
smaller boat capsized: and before Shadid and the 
others could get their bows round to the seas, they 
too were full of water and foundering. Loud 
shrieks rang from the darkness and echoed like 
blows against the buildings on the shore. Lights 
burst out; dark shapes hurried along the quays; 
and voices cried to voices as boats put forth in all 
haste. But meantime men were drowning, and only 
those whose hands had reached the rocks and whose 
strength had sufficed to drag them into safety still 
lived when succour arrived. 

Ben Hassan, rising from his first immersion, 
struck out with passion cooled; and the sea lights 
shone and sparkled into a fury of fire under his 
stout arm. Swimming strongly thus, a white, 
struggling thing touched him, and a small hand 
clutched frantically at his shoulder. Of all those 
fighting lives this one loved soul was thrown in his 
way, and he braced himself to save her. 
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"Cease thy struggles, Nnzhat!" he cried, with 
the sea at his lips. " My arm is round thee. We 
will return to life or die together." 

Then he fought the sea, and the bundle he held 
grew limp and heavy, and heavier, till it dragged 
him down deep and his arm was like to break from 
his shoulder. Twice the slippery rocks were torn 
away from his lacerated fingers; a third time he 
swam out of the main inlet, and escaped the full 
force of the sea, and held on. Then the white 
bundle was thrust up on to the rocks, and Ben 
Hassan, now blind and fainting, fell beside it and 
lost all sense. His head dropped heavily upon the 
seaweed and he lay dead to all things. One other 
man there was who likewise saved himself by 
swimming, but all the rest had gone down for the 
last time, and unknown fishes, that see in darkness 
by the light of their own eyes, were peering into 
drowned faces, even while upon the top of the sea 
men cried the names of the dead and sought to save 
them. 

By lantern-light the mariners saw a black shape 
upon a rock with a white one lying beside it; and 
half an hour later Ben Hassan opened his eyes 
again upon shore in comfort and in light; but he 
found himself very weak, while some live monster, 
as it seemed, gnawed at his lungs when he breathed. 

"He lives! Praise be to the God of the Land 
and the Sea. Four have perished and three are left 
to thank Allah," said an old man who held Ben 
Hassan's hand. 

" And Nuzhat, what of her? " he gasped with his 
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first breath. " Surely the life has now returned to 
her body even as it has to mine? Say not that she 
whom I loved and rescued from the water is also 
dead?" 

" Brace thyself for ill news if that was thy 
thought, my son," answered the ancient man. " You 
rescued not Nuzhat, the daughter of Abu LtiMah, 
but Jamr Shadid, the little Armenian, whom men 
call ^ Live Coal.' He lives and, thanks to thy right 
arm, may yet escape from the hell of the unbe- 
lievers, if he turn from his infidel life and seek 
Truth." 

For it happened that when Jamr Shadid, toiling 
at his oar, had stripped oflf his outer coat for ease 
and freedom, Nuzhat, feeling the night wind of the 
sea cold upon her, had picked it up and girt it 
about her warm from his body. Thus her white 
raiment was hidden and his revealed. 

Ben Hassan turned upon his couch and wept. 
Then thought moved with him and he saw that, 
after all, the woman had loved him not, but was 
even fiying from him when Azrael brought death to 
her. He dried his eyes, therefore, and fixed them 
on a red lamp burning in the chamber, and said : 

" Inshallah ! The Lord doeth what seemeth good 
to Him. Allah is all wisdom and all justice; and 
the fish of the sea must be fed, even as the fowls of 
the air, and the unloved beasts of the field." 

The morning tide, whispering under the first gold 
of day, returned Nuzhat Ltiltiah to the land of her 
birth in a silver shroud. But among those who fol- 
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lowed her to the grave, beating their bosoms with 
unbaked earth and denoting their grief by the force 
of their self-chastisement, Ben Hassan was not 
numbered. And, as for Jamr Shadld, he stood far 
oft and watched, with hollow eyes, while devout 
Moslems, returning from the obsequies, pointed 
against him the finger of scorn and of hate. 
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HAROLD FOSTER had yawned away two months 
at Mentone and was seeking for some new 
thing with the slight energy that he possessed. 
Then, fired by chance conversation with English 
strangers, he hit upon a notable scheme for spend- 
ing money and adding salt to his worthless life. 
Fate had portioned to this man a frail mother and 
an unintelligent father of hearty physical perfec- 
tions and enormous wealth. Thus it happened that 
he found himself at flve-and-twenty possessed of no 
brains, of more money than he knew how to spend, 
and of a weak chest, with feeble habit of body that 
made it desirable for him to spend a third part of 
every year out of England. 

"At Turin," said a chance acquaintance, "you 
can get motor cars far cheaper than in London or 
Paris. For a thousand guineas you may purchase 
a magnificent machine of twenty-four horse-power 
— a machine that would climb these hills like a bird 
and take you a hundred miles between luncheon 
and dinner.'' 

"Thank you," said Mr. Foster; "it's quite a 
good idea. I '11 get one." 
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So he went to Turin and returned the following 
day in a handsome and powerful automobile. The 
mechanic who brought him back drove with such 
dash and courage that Foster experienced the glory 
of many grand, new sensations, and his valet, a 
sober man of fifty, gave warning three times upon 
the road. 

The new toy answered its purpose and charmed 
Harold Foster into extreme activity. He took no 
intelligent interest in his motor car, and was not 
concerned to learn either its scientific secrets or 
the art of driving it; but he enjoyed to sit beside 
the chauflfeur and urge him on every possible oc- 
casion to put the vehicle to its full pace. In a fort- 
night he engaged and dismissed three drivers who 
could not agree with him as to the speed desirable 
upon high roads. Then he heard of a young Italian 
who had been dismissed from the service of a 
French count for killing a child at San Bemo. 

A waiter in the Winter Palace Hotel brought this 
genius to the notice of Harold Foster. 

" His old grandmother, Teresa Velliano, work in 
the hotel garden, monsieur. She very old. You see 
her creep about like a brown monkey in a red 
jacket. She help gardener to trim and water the 
plants; and she look after the canaries and little 
parrots in the cages. She speak English ver' well. 
He wild young man — her grandson, Paul — and he 
go too fast for French gentlemen, but not too fast 
for you. She tell you about him." 

So the Englishman put up his eyeglass, sauntered 
into the hotel garden, and accosted Signora Veil!- 
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ano, where she worked and deftly trimmed a flow- 
ing curtain of grey-green lotus that tumbled over a 
wall in the grounds of the Winter Palace. 

"Your grandson, Teresa? I hear that he is a 
first-class chauffeur and not frightened, like those 
French fools?" 

She put her scissors into a basket and shook her 
hand and head together. 

" Speak not of him. I pray for him that he never 
ascend into the vile running engines again. I pray 
for him that he may go back — back to Castel-Vit- 
torio in Mount Vetta, the home of our people." 

" Nonsense, my good woman ! What shall he do 
in the wretched mountains? If he is up to the 
mark, I '11 give him a hundred francs a week. But 
he must earn it. I want a man, without any 
nerves." 

" He will break your neck and his own. Let him 
go back to the mountains, signor. Do not tempt 
him with the promise of so much money." 

" He '11 not make a hundred francs a week shak- 
ing down olives or tending sheep in your beastly 
hills, Teresa." 

" Do not tempt him. Ah ! there he is ! See how 
young." 

She pointed, and Foster beckoned to a short, bull- 
necked, black-eyed man of twenty-five. He had a 
square, unshaven jaw, and a smile that showed his 
beautiful teeth. 

" Go back to Castel-Vittorio, bad Boy," said the 
old woman. " Do not listen to signor. Go back to 
the Velliano folk; go back to the smithy and the 
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forge and cease this devilish life of slaughter and 
stink that you have chosen." 

"Never, Granny, never," said Paul, laughing. 
" I want the wind in my face again. I want to 
know what it is to move. I am tired of crawling 
the earth like a snail. Presently they will forget 
that I killed the child — or rather that the child 
killed herself by running the wrong way; then they 
will come to me again. Eor they know how I can 
drive." 

"Go back to Castel-Vittorlo and get a wife, 
mad boy ! " 

Her grandson smiled and shook his head. 

" I would rather get a master." 

"Let me see you at work," said Harold Foster. 
"Come, we will run out to Bordighera." 

He went to the looking-glass in the hotel hall, 
patted his fair hair, and adjusted his tie. 

In ten minutes they were off, and in less than an 
hour they had accomplished the journey and re- 
turned to their starting point. They ran over some 
fowls at La Mortola, but met with no other mishap. 

Paul Velliano spoke not a word going or com- 
ing, but as he stopped at the entrance of the hotel, 
he praised young Foster's automobile mightily. 

" It is the best that I have yet driven, signor. I 
would drive so good a machine for love. To see it 
climb ! " 

" You shall have a hundred francs a week, if yon 
will come to me," answered the owner. " You ^1 
suit me. But I 'm frightened to meet your old rain 
of a grandmother. What will she say?" 
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"She is a good, old, holy woman. I would not 
give her pain; but a man must live, signor. We 
come from Castel-Vittorio — the village in the hills 
that springs with roofs and towers to a point, 
like a pine-cone fallen from a tree. Sixty years 
ago my grandmother departed from there when her 
husband died, and she has lived in Mentone ever 
since. She makes a few francs a week and keeps 
body and soul together, and prays to rest her old 
bones at Pigna, nigh Castel-Vittorio, at the end. 
But it cannot be, I fear. She must lie with the 
poor folk here upon the hill." 

The ambitions of Signora Velliano did not inter- 
est Mr. Foster. 

" Help me out of my coat, and turn up here this 
afternoon," he said. " I want to see you clean my 
car. I 've got ideas I may tell you. It is possible 
that if I can get a nomination, I shall become a 
competitor in the next Gordon-Bennett race." 

The Italian's eyes glittered. 

"But not with this car, signor?" 

" Of course not, you fool. I should buy the best 
racer they could build me up to a couple of thous- 
and guineas or more." 

"And I would drive for you, signor?" 

" Perhaps ; but in the meantime you 've got to get 
a lot more out of this car here. It's good for a 
mile a minute in proper hands — I 'm sure of it." 



II 

AFTER winter had passed and the Englishman 
began to turn his thoughts homewards, an 
unexpected difficulty presented itself. His chauf- 
feur was now indispensable to young Foster; man 
and master enjoyed various adventures to their dis- 
credit, and, much to his delight, the youth acquired 
a sort of notoriety. But when he announced the day 
for returning to England, Paul Velliano made great 
lamentation and declared his grief. 

" My grandmother — my pld grandmother — how 
will she live any longer? Who will put her into her 
grave? I have promised her that she shall see 
Castel-Vittorio once more before she dies. It will 
break her heart, signer, if I go beyond reach." 

" But you can explain that you will come back 
some day. I '11 even undertake to be down here 
again during next year for certain." 

" For the old there is no next year for certain, 
signor. Teresa Velliano is more than eighty." 

Poor Harold fretted and fumed. It was the first 
and greatest trial that life had brought him. He 
even fancied that he saw a white hair or two among 
his sandy locks. Existence stretched out a dreary 
blank without the companionship of Paul. Pro- 
mises were no temptation ; even an increase of wages 
did not win more than grateful thanks from young 
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Velliano. Then accident solved the diflSculty and, 
after all, the chauffeur was on the steamer that took 
his master back to England from Marseilles. 

It happened that, standing on the steps of the ho- 
tel waiting for his automobile, Harold saw Signora 
Velliano pottering about at her usual tasks. Sud- 
denly a great idea entered his narrow brow, and he 
approached the old woman herself on the subject of 
her grandson. 

" He is a very good boy, your Paul, old woman ; 
a brave boy and a splendid chauffeur. Some day he 
might have been quite a great man, and got known 
all over Europe as a famous driver; but something 
is standing between him and his future. He will 
not come home with me. His great career will 
never come off." 

" He will go nowhere soon. He will end by be- 
ing locked up, signor, if he does not kill himself and 
you. They tell me that you dare not drive to Nice 
again for fear of what will happen if you do." 

" Don't believe it. The owner wanted fifty pounds 
for his beastly poodle. He swore it could do every- 
thing but talk. Of course, he was a liar; but I 
paid the money. It was not Paul's fault at all — 
it never is. The world is full of fools with dogs and 
full of fools with babies, Teresa. But as for Paul, 
a lady is in the case: a woman keeps him from 
coming with me to England to make his fortune." 

" I hope you tell me true, signor." 

" An old lady — his silly grandmother, in fact." 

" Bless him ! It is good to know I am somebody. 
He will keep his word. He will never quite leave 
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me; he will close my eyes and take my bones back 
to my native town nnder Mount Vetta." 

"What rot! Besides, I can leave orders with a 
notary about your bones. I know we must all die 
and all that sort of thing, Teresa. Well, I '11 leave 
fifty quid — pounds — for the business — ^I swiear I 
will." 

He screwed in his eyeglass, and regarded the old 
woman very earnestly. 

" A notary is not your grandson, signor. It is his 
solemn duty. He has even promised that I shall 
see Castel-Vittorio with these eyes before I close 
them for the last time. Do not tempt him to break 
that promise." 

" If that 's the fuss," said Mr. Foster, " why, hang 
it all, the place is only round the corner! And, 
when you come to think of it, it 's better fun to see 
your blessed old home while you 're alive than to be 
buried in it when you're dead— eh, Teresa?" 

The motor crept slowly to the steps, with Paul 
Velliano driving. 

"You might go there any day — any hour, old 
lady," continued the Englishman. 

" Impossible, signor. I am very old and it is far, 
far oflf. I do not know how far after sixty years; 
but to my old heart it is as far off as my girlhood, 
and my bridal, and my two little boys — ^both dead 
now, though they were men before they died. A 
place in a dream, signor — a place beyond the snow." 

" It 's miles this side of the snow. By Jove! why 
not?" 

Another of his rare inspirations had suddenly 
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flashed into Harold Foster's head. He found him- 
self face to face with an idea. 

"Not for sixty years, you say, Teresa?" 

" No, indeed. And yet I hope and hope that be- 
fore the end " 

" Come and speak to your grandson. He has 
something to say to you." 

The ancient woman approached the car, and held 
her garments about her as though she feared danger. 

"Jump in and talk over the back of his seat to 
him," said Foster. " It won't bite you. It 's quite 
tame. Paul must not leave the wheel, but you can 
listen to him there. Let me help you up." 

" I bless you this day, Paul Velliano," said his 
grandmother. " I bless you and know right well 
that you are a good boy, because you do not go to 
England, and do not forget your promise to lay 
my bones in Castel-Vittorio." 

While she spoke a door was banged behind her, 
and as the old woman turned and prepared hastily 
to dismount, she found herself enveloped in a huge 
coat of fur. It completely covered and smothered 
her. A lock or two of white hair with a red hand- 
kerchief tied over it, a wrinkled face, brown as a 
coffee-bean, and two frightened black eyes staring 
out of a mass of grey wolfs fur was all that could 
now be seen of Signora Velliano. 

" For Jesus' sake ! let me down," she cried. 

" No, no; we 're off — ^just a little run to Pigna." 

"Pigna — Pigna — at the foot of Vetta! It is a 
long, long journey — sixty years long. Impossible, 
signor. I pray you — such an old woman! It will 
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kill me. Paul, I command you not to move, by your 
mother's memory ! It shakes ! — it trembles ! " 

" Go ahead," said Foster. " Don't rush it or 
she'll be frightened. She wants to see Castel-Vit- 
torio, in the Nervia valley. Then she jolly well 
shall see it. Sit here, old lady, and think of your 
home, and shut your eyes and your mouth to keep 
the dust out." 

So that strange pilgrimage began, and the ancient 
felt something under her gather itself together with 
the strength of two hundred men, and spring for- 
ward impatiently as though alive. A hum as of a 
thousand angry hornets burst from beneath her. 
Teresa found herself flying and the air striking like 
ice upon her face. For a long time she kept her 
eyes shut; then suddenly the great car leapt at the 
hill that rises out of France into Italy, and the 
traveller was over the frontier and in her mother- 
country before her shattered senses grasped the fact 
of half that had happened. 

A sensation as of being slowly petrified overtook 
her. Her nerves ceased to throb. Her first terror 
at this adventure gave way to indifference. She 
felt like a mouse under a cat's paw. The motor was 
a live monster in her imagination — a creature of 
steel and fire that never tired. She shuddered at 
its harsh growl when Paul dragged a lever and 
changed the gearing for the hills. Then the thing 
dashed up each incline faster than the last; while 
houses, cliffs, trees, and people swam before her 
eyes in a wild and whirling medley through veils of 
dust. 

The terrific nature of this ancient woman's ex- 
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perience was entirely missed by her companions. 
The Englishman had no imagination, and merely 
felt a virtuous self-denial in going so slowly upon 
his guest's behalf ; while Paul's interest centred in a 
hope that his grandmother might observe and ap- 
preciate the immense skill with which he was con- 
veying her at twenty-five miles an hour to the home 
of her youth. 

Poor Teresa screamed once as they began to de- 
scend the hill into La Mortola; then she sank to the 
bottom of the car on her knees, put her elbows upon 
the seat, and prayed. In this attitude she remained 
motionless while her grandson drove into Venti- 
miglia, thundering over the Roja bridge, turned pres- 
ently into the valley of the Nervia, and rushed along 
beside the river. None noted the old woman in this 
lowly position as the car fled past. The chauffeur, 
like a graven image; the owner looking ahead 
through his goggles ; the roar of the wheels ; the eter- 
nal grunt, grunt of the hooter was all that any man 
saw or heard. From the moment of that weird and 
warning yell behind some corner and the sudden ap- 
parition of the flying car, to the time when it rushed 
past and vanished behind the dust-cloud that leaped 
at its heels, the startled peasants might scarce 
count twenty. In front was peace and the purity 
of still valleys and ravines that murmured to the 
echo of the river and served as setting for the 
mighty foothills of the mountains; behind was 
stench and smother, shaking of fists and cursing, 
squealing and kicking of mules, shrieking of women, 
howling of children, and barking of dogs. 
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Foster, much bored by the slowness of their pro- 
gress, looked at his watch and shouted, " Faster, 
faster! The old lady is accustomed to it now." 
So Paul nodded and only slowed down when some 
team of cattle or sudden right-angled turn at a 
river-bridge made decrease of speed necessary. He 
began to be fired with the romance of his grand- 
mother's pilgrimage, and increased the pace accord- 
ingly. The ancient woman appeared quite calm 
where she knelt and clutched the edge of the car; 
for now, even had she travelled on the wings of a 
bird, all other emotions than those of the place and 
the vanished past must have fallen from her. After 
sixty years she returned to the wonderful home of 
her childhood, and the years fell away as quickly 
as the intervening miles diminished. The manner 
of her return was now as nothing to her, but only 
the terrific fact of it. 

Nervia's valley extended in spring glory, and the 
river's glittering water, now shrunk low, made a 
network over the wide and sandy mouth. Great 
reeds bent and rustled beside the way; the terraced 
hills opened their grey hearts to the road as it wound 
into them; and the automobile panted forward un- 
der long ridges of naked vine-lands and amid gentle 
hills hidden to their crowns in the silver-grey of 
the olive. Winding, leaping, panting, the car dashed 
ahead towards mountains that were still feathered 
with the last snows of winter. Every turn, every 
bend of the road and glittering fall of th^ river, 
every mountain and hamlet and old ruined aqueduct 
or broken bridge, opened a casement on the ancient 
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woman's memory and let in light; every hill and 
vale touched her heart and told a tale of maiden- 
hood. She watched intently, and strained her eyes 
and her mind upon remembered things as they un- 
folded, grew, stood at hand, swiftly sank away. 
Campo-Rosso was passed and Dolce-Aequa reached. 
She saw the bridge and the dim, frowning mass of 
a ruined castle whence the dead and gone Doria had 
ruled that land. The snows grew nearer; in imagi- 
nation her nose sniffed the remote forests of the 
pine; she saw the goatherds, she remembered the 
perilous paths and steep edges of stone that her 
young feet had pressed in the spring-time, when her 
hand was in her lover's and the eagle was not 
more free. Then upon her aged soul there fell the 
spirit of religion and the call to prayer. Her lips 
moved, but her eyes missed nothing. The car reeled 
and jolted as it swayed over a spidery bridge high 
above the river ; but Teresa knew no more fear. Be- 
yond the next great strut of stone and mountain- 
side lay Pigna, and from that village Castel-Vit- 
torio, lifted upon its proper pinnacle of Mount 
Vetta, came swiftly into her ken. 

Perched amid the dizzy precipices, a harmony of 
dull hues and faded walls beneath bleached tiles, 
clustered like a honeycomb, or the shadowy grey and 
glittering fabric woven by worms and spiders, the 
goblin hamlet thrust upward to quaint, high-pitched 
gables and tiny towers. Dwarfed by the immensity 
of the mountains, shadowed by precipices whose 
brows were forests of pine, reduced by the eon- 
cavities and contours of the crags to a mere har- 
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monious cluster of fairy dwellings or pigmy city 
sprung from the crown of the hillside, Castel-Vit- 
torio hung aloft. Infinite age marked its wrinkled 
and expressive face, a spirit of eld haunted its 
gnarled and knotted network of crumbling walls. 
Its pent roofs bent under weight of years, its earth- 
quake arches, like old hands joining, made light 
against darkness; black windows stared out of ir- 
regular planes of ripe masonry fringed with grow- 
ing weeds ; and all, so perfectly planted there under 
the mountain crowns, seemed rather a dream of 
harmonious light and shadow mingled than a stark 
and storm-defying abode of men. 

The mediaeval village looked down upon its child 
and she looked up to it. 

" Give her ten minutes," said Mr. Foster, " and 
I '11 poke about and smoke a cigarette. Rubbishy 
fifteenth-century churches are here somewhere, with 
mouldy frescoes in them. I '11 bet there are trout in 
that river. But only ten minutes. I 've got to be at 
Monte by six o'clock." 

Teresa Velliano descended from the car and her 
grandson wrapped the furs round her, for her hands 
were intensely cold. Then she motioned him away, 
walked to a stone, and sat there and stared over the 
river upward to the village in the hills. Sixty years 
had scarcely added a stain to those ancient walls. 
She knew each dwelling and those who inhabited 
it. Then she remembered that nearly all the peo- 
ple were changed, and her eyes turned to seek the 
graveyard. Presently she fixed them on the houses 
again, and stared, and pressed her eyelids to 
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squeeze away the water that threw all things out of 
focus. As still and watchful as a brown lizard on 
a wall she sat; then suddenly she rose and thrust 
her arms out of the fur and stretched them up to- 
wards Castel-Vittorio. 

'^ Paese — caro paese mio ! " she cried. " Home — 
where all that was good began and ended." 

Some little children gathered round her and Paul 
beckoned them away. Then Harold Foster, who 
had smoked his cigarette and seen as much as 
pleased him of the old churches of Pigna, gave the 
order to return. 

" And we must slip along," he said. " This hole 
strikes as cold as a vault now the sun 's off it. Come, 
my old heroine, you shall have a drink of hot wine 
when we get back. Now watch your grandson and 
see what he can do when we are really in a hurry. 

She heard, but heeded not. Her face was turned 
up to the hills; Paul guided her back and both men 
gently helped her into the automobile. It began to 
throb and tremble ; soon it glided away and the dust 
sank and the petrol reek vanished, and a group of 
wondering peasants, drawn together by the spec- 
tacle, separated again. 

Like a dream was the coming of Teresa Velliano, 
like a dream was her going; like a dream that sud- 
den, tremendous experience sank gently into the 
old woman's soul and wakened it for flight. She 
looked back until a spur of the mountains rose be- 
tween Castel-Vittorio and the way. 

" Depart in peace — depart in peace— depart in 
peace. Praise the Son of God — praise Him — upraise 
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Him," she repeated to herself under the wolf-fur at 
the bottom of the car. 

When they returned to Mentone she blessed Mr. 
Foster for his goodness and he thanked her heartily 
for her kind wishes, gave her a five-franc piece, and 
advised her to go and get some hot wine and sit by 
the fire in the kitchen. 

• ••••• 

But the next morning before noon Paul came with 
eyes red-lidded to his master. 

" She — the dear old grandmother — she is dead, 
signor! She died in the dawn." 

"Died! Good Lord!— What for?" asked Mr. 
Foster. 

" She died as happy as any saint of God. Her life 
ended very beautifully as the sun came out of the 
sea. She said nothing but ^Home — ^home!' And 
she blessed you once again. It is a priceless fortune 
for you to be blessed so, signor." 

" Rather ! Fancy popping off like that — poor old 
woman ! Blessed if I 'm not quite sorry about it. 
But, by Jove ! what a lark ! that lets you out, Paul ! '' 

" She must lie at Pigna. I promised." 

" She shall — and a rattling good funeral, too. Let 
'em do it regardless. None of your rotten tin rub- 
bish and beads and paper flowers and trash, but a 
solid bit of white marble and a cross, and all the 
rest of it. Damn it ! You can have a statue if you 
like! She was a good sort, your grandmother, 
Paul ; and it was jolly sporting of her to go just at 
the right moment. Don't spare expense, mind; 
then next week we're off. This is the best thing 
that's happened to me for years." 
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A GIRL stood at the mouth of a cave, and the 
snow-white cotton of her dress gleamed 
with brilliance almost dazzling under the sun's eye 
against her dark background. Like an eagle's nest 
on some rocky eyrie, only to be approached by 
winged things, appeared the strange home of the 
girl. Seen from afar it hung a black speck on the 
terrific acclivities of a dead volcano; upon nearer 
approach it proved not difficult of access by a nar- 
now and sinuous pathway which wound over the 
cinders of mighty fires long since cold. 

Caldera de Baldama lies in that region of Grand 
Canary known as the Monte; and its enormous cup, 
fringed all about with flowing strata, petrified wave 
on wave, spread its circumference around the 
watcher, where she stood by her home, like a white 
dove beside its nest. The prevailing black of the 
gaunt cliffs, which represented the mouth of the 
crater, was much diversified by the red and yellow 
of iron deposits. These brilliant colours flamed 
along the sombre lips of the volcano where they bent 
in a noble sweep; and below this complete ring of 
great and lesser precipices, wide slopes of pumice or 

lava detritus converged in gradual declivities to a 
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plain at the bottom of the cup. These great and 
gloomy banks lacked not for foliage and many flow- 
ers; while just beyond the actual spread of the 
Caldera there extended mile upon mile of dark, 
cinerulent hillsides sacred to the vines. In the cup 
itself brilliant pink and scarlet geraniums grew in 
great clumps; giant agaves broke the downward 
sweep of the hills, and the prickly-pear spread bar- 
riers along the slopes and ledges. Blue cineraria 
and crimson poppy adorned this vast hollow of 
ashes; while far below, where vegetation dwindled 
in distance to a mere jade-green mistiness, seen 
dimly through dancing curtains of hot air, the bot- 
tom of the cup extended in diminutive squares and 
rectangles of cultivation. There, fanned by a 
breeze which mysteriously circles in the very heart 
of the Caldera, appeared a bright green streak of 
bananas, a purple patch of sugar-cane stripped for 
the cutting, a date palm or two, red squares of tiled 
roof, and sundry small ant-like things that were busy 
men and women. A golden haze begot of pure sun- 
light hung over the volcano, and the bright air 
pulsed and reeled to the husky chirrup of a million 
crickets. Solitary birds gave forth intermittent 
and mournful notes, sulphur-coloured butterflies 
danced over the flowers, and little ha^ks, hanging 
motionless under the blue, kept their eyes open for 
mice and lizards below. In the air, too, was the 
gleam and flash of insects smaller and swifter than 
the butterflies, the wings of each emitting their 
characteristic sound, from sharp clear trumpet to 
drowsy hum. 
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Pepita stood on the threshold of this cavern home^ 
shaded her black eyes from the sun, and looked away 
up the steep hillside along a path that wound up- 
ward like a snake between the clumps of red gera- 
nium to the lip of the crater. The girl was thirteen, 
wife-old according to Canarian standard, and al- 
ready fast budding into womanhood. This little 
maid had been a beauty anywhere. Her dark, trans- 
parent skin deepened almost to the hue of the 
damask rose when she blushed; her mouth was red 
as wine held against the light; her eyes had a 
peculiarity of RaffaePs greatest Madonna, being 
rather more than an eye's breadth apart, and 
thereby giving to her face some mystery. The phy- 
sical accident, however, in no way reflected Pepita's 
real character, for she was a very ordinary girl. 
Her wit extended to the knowledge of her personal 
charms, but no further. 

The pretty creature had been born and bred within 
the cup of the Caldera; the cave was her nest; in 
the land of the eternal vine she dwelt, nor had she 
often wandered beyond the radius of it. Las Pal- 
mas she had heard of as a fabled city by the gates 
of the sea ; on fine days she had even beheld it, from 
the elevations of the Caldera, stretching along be- 
side the blue waters, separated therefrom by golden 
sands and a silver ribbon of foam; but the only 
human colony familiar to her w.as the cave village 
of Atalaya, a mile and a half from the Caldera. 
There resided some of her relations, and Nicholas 
Perez, the boy whom she loved and meant to marry 
presently. At Atalaya the folk all dwelt like conies 
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in caves and crannies of the uprising rocks. It was 
a human warren full of holes and burrows. Some 
of the subterranean habitations were faced with 
stone, others lacked even door-posts of mason's 
work; but those who dwelt therein were reasonably 
content, and the colony accounted itself at once 
prosperous and important. Pepita had indeed seen 
dwelling-houses reared above the earth, yet she be- 
lieved that comfort might only be won in a cave. 
Her home, where she lived with her grandmother, 
stretched deep into the under- world of the hills; it 
was never too hot or too cold. In front of the door, 
acting as hedge to the narrow footway which ran 
before this cavern and others in the same strata of 
the cliffs, there rose a mighty clump of the cochineal 
cactus whereon gregarious black and white spiders 
flourished. They enveloped the entire mass in a 
gauze cowl of fine spinning, and lived each within 
her own grey cone. It was a spider city where 
every member had a private house. 

Pepita crossed and uncrossed her naked brown 
feet, sighed, looked at the sun, rearranged her scar- 
let turban, and showed impatience in various ways. 
But, while her eyes were chiefly fixed on the up- 
ward road to the regions outside the crater, she 
had no ear or attention for the lower path which 
extended downward beyond the caves behind her. 
Up this, with dry tinkle on the cinders, came another 
pair of bare feet ugly as Pepita's were beautiful. 
They belonged to a man, and by the time the girl 
turned round he had reached her side. 

" Manuel ! " 
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She showed more surprise than pleasure at his 
appearance. For a moment she regarded a parcel 
which he carried on his back, then turned again to 
view the pathway along which her glances had al- 
ready been directed for an hour. The new-comer 
was a typical labourer of the vine country. Ridges 
of thin hair ran down his jaws and terminated in a 
beard of a week's growth, his hair was short, his 
eyes were black, his features seemed huddled meanly 
together, though his mouth was large. The little 
and third fingers of his right hand were missing, 
and those remaining had long been stained to 
pickled walnut colour by the juice from thousands 
of cigarettes. Tobacco had likewise discoloured his 
teeth. Manuel Carrasco wore a grey shirt, a blue 
coat over it, and white cotton trousers. All were 
patched and dirty. Now he set down his parcel, 
which emitted a sort of melodious twang as he did 
so, then wiped his wet forehead with the sleeve of 
his coat, and took a seat upon the stone threshold 
of the cave. 

" Looking for Nicholas Perez, of course?'* 

" Not so at all. I await my grandmother. She 
took the ass and departed to cut agaves at dawn. 
It is past noon, and yet she returns not. I grow 
frightened for her." 

" Nobody here then? " 

" Only my Uncle Juan." 

She pointed where a second cave honey-combed 
the precipice. It lay a few yards below her own 
home, and still lower two lesser caverns also ap- 
peared, following the bending strata of the cliff 
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face. In one dwelt the grey ass which Pepita had 
mentioned; the smallest of all was a fodder store. 

Manuel twisted a cigarette and drew the smoke 
back from his lungs through his nose. He sighed 
once or twice in a theatrical manner, intended for 
Pepita's ear; then he extended himself, supporting 
his head on one hand, an action which brought him 
to the girl's feet. He looked up from this position, 
but Pepita's eyes were still fixed upon distance. 
Then he raised his brown hand and stroked her 
dusty little foot very gently with it. She started 
instantly and violently as though a centipede had 
bitten her; her eyes flashed and her small white 
teeth appeared. 

"How dare you? How dare yon touch me? 
Insolent ! " 

" I love you." 

"How dare you love me?" 

"How can I help it?" 

" And I hate you." 

" To speak without thinking is to shoot without 
taking aim. You miss your mark in both cases. 
You mean to hurt me. You fail. You do not hate 
me." 

" I do — for touching me." 

" Think again. Do you know where I have come 
from ? " 

" No, and I care not." 

"From Las Palmas. See, a new bollo for 
Pepita." 

Manuel had not been to Las Palmas or near it — 
for sufficient reasons; but he had communicated 
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with a friend bound thither, and that personage had 
brought from town this musical instrument, the 
guitar of the country. 

" 'T was a kindly thought, but I shall never learn 
to play it. I have not brains enough," said Pepita, 
mollified somewhat, as she watched him tune the 
bollo and take a plectrum of tortoiseshell from his 
pocket. 

" You will learn like magic." 

Then Manuel played and sang. He had a good 
voice and produced it with some art and effect. 
These were his familiar words, but to Pepita Al- 
donza the song was new: 

" Relentless tyrant of my heart. 
Attend and hear thy slave impart 

The matchless story of his pain. 
In vain I labour to conceal 
What my extorted groans reveal: 

Who can be racked and not complain? 

" But, oh ! who duly can express 
Thy cruelty and my distress? 

No human heart, no human tongue. 
Then friends assist and rage infuse! 
A raving fury be my muse, 

And Pluto teach the dismal song." 

Manuel fully designed to complete the Despair- 
ing Lover's verses, but he stopped and first asked a 
question. 

"Nicholas Perez cannot sing like that, nor play 

neither?" 
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" He plays on nothing." 

" Nothing but you." 

'* I will not speak of him to-day. We have 
quarrelled." 

Ah! Why?" 

For the pleasure of making it up again. To- 
night we shall do so. He has waited four nights 
and I have not come." 

"On the edge of the vines at the crater-lip 
yonder?" 

" That is our business." 

"At the usual hour?" 

" That is our business. Play to me again and I 
will bring some red wine." 

" Red as your lips, Pepita." 

" But sweeter." 

" By God ! Not so." 

She departed and brought from a recess within 
the cavern a little cut-glass bottle of wine and an 
earthen mug. He poured the drink into it and held 
it out to her; whereupon she touched it with hep 
lips and handed it to him. He drank the rough 
liquor at a draught, then played and sang again. 

"You will keep the bollo, Pepita?" 

" I will ask Nicholas when our quarrel is wholly 
healed and forgotten. We parted with hard words." 

" I was the cause of it. You fear to keep the 
bollo." 

" Lovers are jealous. He heard you singing here 
three nights agone." 

"Let him hear two hollos henceforth; thine and 



mine." 
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Manuel twisted another cigarette. 

" I will ask him to-night." 

" Why ? What right has this carpenter and son 
of a carpenter to come between you and the music 
you love?" 

" He has a strange temper." 

" He will make you an old woman very quickly 
with his temper." 

The subject was dropped at this point, for Grand- 
mother Aldonza at last appeared riding down the 
steep slope. Balancing her on the donkey was a 
pannier full of the inner hearts of the agaves. 
Uncle Juan came out of his hole and whined for 
dinner at the same moment. He was a bent, 
wrinkled man, blind of one eye. His hair was grey ; 
silvery bristles sprinkled his chin and cheeks ; under 
his soft felt hat he wore a yellow handkerchief. 
Pepita helped her grandmother olQf the donkey, ex- 
claimed at the splendid size of the agave hearts, 
then gave the ass into Uncle Juan's keeping, and 
busied herself with the midday meal. Manuel 
loitered awhile, but nobody asked him to stay, so he 
departed, after directing Pepita to lower the bollo 
strings for fear they should break. Grandmother 
Aldonza — a shrivelled woman of seventy who looked 
a hundred — ^was wearied with exceptional labour, 
but happy by reason of unusual success. Of the 
agave leaves is made a flax cultivated in the Grand 
Canary and elsewhere. It quickly bleaches to a 
snowy whiteness in sunshine; and our cave-dwellers 
looked to this manufacture as an important means 
of livelihood, especially for women. They sought 
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the agaves at a venture on the wild hillsides. The 
men worked in the vineyards for the most part; 
but at this spring season of the year the vines were 
only just twinkling into bud, and nothing much was 
doing. No right Spaniard ever neglects an oppor- 
tunity to do nothing. 

" Fine agaves truly ; and a fine dance they led me. 
'T is an upland spot unvisited these many days. 
But I can find my way there again, I think," said 
the old woman, 

"Did you pass Atalaya or see Nicholas?" 

"Neither one nor other. Leave thinking of the 
boy while there is time. Here is Manuel Garrasco 
sick for you — a man not fair to see, indeed, yet with 
a voice like an angel's. I note, too, that he hath 
left a present. Could Nicholas with all a month's 
wages have purchased that?" 

" Truly, as you say, Grandmother, Manuel is not 
fair to see," answered Pepita, ignoring alike the 
allusions to her lover's poverty and Garrasco's 
genius. 



II 

MEANWHILE the bollo-player slouched down to 
the bottom of the crater-cup where, at pres- 
ent, he worked for a fruit-farmer who dwelt there. 
Manuel was a stranger to the Monte, and had not 
dwelt in the wine regions above six months. In an 
evil moment for Pepita the man saw her and fell in 
love with her. His music, in truth, attracted the 
girl, but her heart had long gone out to Nicholas, 
the young carpenter. 

On that downward road, Manuel considered the 
recent conversation and the black quarrel which for 
four nights had separated these lovers. It seemed 
a pity that present conditions so favourable to him 
could not be maintained. He loved Pepita's beau- 
tiful body; he loved Grandmother Aldonza's cave 
still better. That would fall to Pepita's lot upon 
the death of the old woman; and the musician pic- 
tured himself as living very comfortably in its cool 
recesses. 

Meanwhile, for four consecutive nights, Nicholas 
Perez had taken his station at the familiar trysting 
spot on the lip of the Caldera. In person he re- 
sembled one of Murillo's beggar boys, and was a 
handsome, fiery-tempered youth, with very honest 
love for Pepita. Already he mourned the outburst 
which had separated them ; already he regretted his 

2:7 
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sharp criticism of Manuel as one only six months 
old at the Monte, and of whose previous career no 
man could say good or ill. He was jealous of the 
musician for his music, nothing else. Now Pepita 
had watched him secretly three nights out of the 
four, and, feeling his punishment was as heavy as 
he might be expected to bear, she determined to re- 
join him on the fifth night at the usual time and 
place. 

Ignorant of the neap approach of his goddess, 
Nicholas left the burrows of the Atalaya twinkling 
in the darkness of the fifth night like a constella- 
tion of red stars on the shoulder of the mountain. 
Chimneys there are none in the cave village, and 
cooking is accomplished at little stoves which send 
red firelight dancing along the winding paths and 
flights of steps, illuminate the whitewashed portals, 
and flash into the rocky cave chambers. Nicholas, 
the happier for a supper of two baked potatoes with 
white bread and a fish soaked in oil, started upon 
his way past the parties seated about the stoves or 
gathered round the little kiln in the midst of Ata- 
laya, where pottery of rude sort is manufactured 
by day and the folk bake their meats in the glow- 
ing oven when work is done. Silent, hairy men 
drank and smoked; brown women chattered and 
chaffed; children frolicked, screamed, and babbled 
everywhere. 

" Pepita ! " was the name on many tongues as 
Nicholas threaded his way through the village. He 
smiled at the allusions to his lady, but gave no one 
to understand the serious estrangement. Then in 
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the moonlight he sat down for a two hours' tryst 
above the wine-lands at the brim of the crater. The 
trailing vines curved and jagged over the sloping 
hills in a grey network. Them the silver light de- 
fined clearly, but the splashes of red poppy which 
adorned the vine lands in sunshine were robbed by 
the moon of all their colour, and, like the scarlet 
geraniums, they appeared a strange, unearthly hue, 
born of the night. 

After several cigarettes, the boy rose and went 
a little way into the Caldera. The northern side of 
the great crater lay bathed in silver ; its bottom was 
hidden by enormous shadows, the lava ash twinkled 
and sparkled, and the path Pepita's feet had so 
often trodden wound downwards through silver to 
darkness. It was yet early for her coming, but 
something white glimmered along the way, and 
Nicholas, with a quickened heart-beat, stole back to 
the usual meeting-place and waited. In five or six 
minutes the soft rustle and tinkle of the pumice 
spoke of naked feet. Whereupon the lover turned 
and found himself face to face with Manuel 
Carrasco. 

" Don't start as though I were poisonous ! I bring 
news for you." 

" I want neither your news nor your company." 

Manuel eyed the powerful youth, and licked his 
lips as though reluctant to part with some precious 
intelligence. 

" I come from Pepita." 

" She was hard put to it for a messenger/' 

" She has changed her mind." 
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** I am glad." 

*" And changed it yet again." 

** She is a woman." 

" And you 're a man. Therefore bear the blow I 
must deal you. I pleaded against being made her 
nu*8senger, but she commanded it in order that her 
Ihial resolve should appear to you the clearer. She 
says that you need waste your time here no more. 
At your last meeting with her you said hard things, 
cruel things. A girl is not marble to forget black 
words as though they had never been uttered. She 
will never see your face again." 

" And sent you to tell me so?" 

" True. As it is, I have bated something of the 
bitterness of her message in the giving of it." 

" This is your devil's work, lying dog, that have 
barked your cursed self into her poor fool's heart ! " 

" I have not influenced her." 

" You lie, I say. You have set to work in cold 
blood to rob me ; and you have succeeded so far." 

" Your own evil temper and passions robbed you." 

" And you take the place from which I am thrust 
out?" 

" We need not discuss that." 

" By our Lady, but we need ! And we shall — not 
with words either ! " 

He whipped out the long, triangular knife that 
Canarian artisans carry in a sheath under their left 
armpit. Manuel made a gesture, as though about 
to arm himself in a similar manner, but put his 
hand down and spoke instead. 

" As you please, and when you will; but not now. 
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An angry man is easy to kill. To-morrow, on the 
Ledge, where Atalaya people are wont to settle their 
differences, we will meet. There shines a full moon, 
so that he who takes the leap shall not lack light to 
see his road." 

Manuel was a famous knife-fighter, and had killed 
his man at Las Palmas — a fact quite unknown to 
Nicholas. Nor would the knowledge have cooled 
the lad's determination before this crushing blow. 
Nicholas and Pepita had parted in red-hot anger 
about Manuel, and it seemed natural, and a thing 
to be expected of a woman, that she should thus 
use the man to banish her old love for ever. 
Nicholas was wholly deceived, therefore, and al- 
ready tottered on that precipice of hate which falls 
every way from love's altitudes. 

" To-morrow, on the Ledge then." 

" Consider; 'tis a long, ugly tumble, and few men 
ever get up again and walk away after it." 

" I need no warning from you. My arm is as 
long as yours, my eye as bright. You will fight 
seeking to save your life; I shall fight knowing my 
life is nothing. So I shall live and you will die." 

^^ Guerra al cuchillo ! War without end between 
us." 

" Even so, while I have life left to hate you and 
strength to injure." 

Manuel turned away towards the Caldera, and 
Nicholas sat down upon a stone with his face in his 
hands. Presently he raised his head and shook it, 
then handled his knife idly, this way and that, so 
as to catch the round reflection of the moon upon its 
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shining blade. He thought for a full hour of what 
must happen on the following night. He forgot the 
question of skill, and believed his greater weight 
and strength would give him victory. Sometimes 
women hid themselves near the Ledge when an en- 
counter vital to their interests took place upon it, 
as a hen bird will watch the battle of two cocks. He 
felt his knife. Perhaps to-morrow would give both 
man and woman into his hand. To leave him fop 
this yellow, mongrel brute, half Spaniard, half God 
knows what! He could not forgive that. He had 
suffered patiently long enough. She had dropped 
the gall of cruelty into his cup of love too often. 
Nicholas talked and gesticulated to himself in the 
moonlight for an hour. Then he got up, leaden- 
footed with the weight of mountains in his heart, 
and departed to his home. The red lights of 
Atalaya were extinguished, and the place lay silent 
and asleep. Moonlight glimmered over the white- 
wash of the portals; a dog howled; here and there 
the murmur of voices or the wail of a babe broke the 
great silence. 

Meanwhile Manuel Carrasco, calculating the time 
with admirable exactness, was half-way back along 
the pathway to Pepita's home before he met her 
hastening to Nicholas, where she knew well he sat 
and waited for her. 

" It is Pepita ; then I am sorry and glad at once," 
said he, as he met her tripping to the tryst 

" Stay me not now. Another time." 

" I only wish to save you trouble and a disaj)- 
pointment the more bitter for lack of comfort. 
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After noon to-day I fell in with Nicholas Perez. He 
said cruel words, which I had some ado from beat- 
ing back down his vile throat with the handle of my 
knife." 

"What is that to me?" 

" They concerned you. What you said to him 
when you quarrelled I know not. But his heart is 
changed towards you; his soul is bitter, very bitter 
against you; and he will never look upon your face 
again. Had I the right, I would have killed him 
for what he said." 

"Of me?" 

" Even so. There is no poison like love turned 
sour. His look would kill you. He curses the let- 
ters that go to form your name. Already they say 
in Atalaya that Pepita is forgot." 

" He sent a message by you? " 

" He chose me on purpose. But I shall not foul 
your ear by telling what he poured into mine, nor 
my tongue with the words that rolled from his. 
I weep that one beat of your red heart was ever 
wasted upon this miserable boy. He is a snake." 

" Peace, Carrasco ! Let me recall what words I 
did use at our last meeting. Truly they were over- 
quick and hasty, but so were his. Well, well, be- 
like such a man of fire would prove too hot to live 
with. So he has flung me away?" 

" Better matter the devil, Pepita. Old Nicholas 
himself were a husband of more temperate disposi- 
tion than this Nicholas. Why, better Manuel Car- 
rasco than such a youth! Shall I take him any 
answer to his message? Perhaps a humble word of 
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sorrow and repentance from you would cool his 
gall and bring him back." 

" Am I one to speak humble words to men? '' 

"He is only a boy. His beard scarce sprouts." 

"Let him choke himself with it. I have done 
with him." 

" You are wise. Nicholas Perez makes too much 
noise and does too little work. A mewing cat is an 
ill mouser. You are pale and sick. This has hurt 
your heart. Turn homewards and use my arm." 

" Not so, 't is nothing but white moonlight and 
black temper. Think not I care a sugared fig for 
him. I am merry within; my soul laughs, and this 
night I shall thank my saint for a mighty 
deliverance." 

"Then I will leave you to prayer and happy 
reflections." 

" Nay, leave me not, Manuel. I would not be 
left with my thoughts just now, lest I wake the 
Echo Spirits with my laughter. 'Tis bad to rouse 
them from their sleep in the precipices. Come and 
see me to my home; come and aid my busy grand- 
mother with her agaves ; or, if she be resting, make 
bollo music that her rest may be the sweeter." 



Ill 

THE arena of battle and place of passion known 
briefly as the Ledge lay within the cup of the 
Caldera on the opposite side of the home of Grand- 
mother Aldonza, being separated therefrom a full 
diameter of the crater, or the distance of a mile. 
Here, upon a flat platform of sun-scorched grass, 
ten or twelve yards long and six broad, many vital 
differences were vitally settled. Did a man from 
Atalaya or the Monte suddenly disappear, the 
thicket beneath the Ledge was first searched and 
usually with result. Some five-and-twenty feet be- 
low the fighting platform, approached by steep 
banks, extended a stiff jungle of prickly-pear and 
geranium, agave and aloe, surmounted by a few 
custard-apple trees that chance had sown in this 
sinister spot. Knife-fighting took place as a matter 
of course on the Ledge, generally at times of full 
moon when the ground was illuminated. The loser 
not seldom paid for his unsuccess with life, and 
most battles ended by a victor toppling his stricken 
foe over the edge of the fighting-ground into the 
brushwood below. With him the fallen man usually 
took a ghastly gash in breast or belly; and it is 
for the latter organ your Canarian strikes when he 
can, because a deep wound in that region usually ob- 
viates any anxiety as to the possibility of the 

enemy's recovery. 
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Hither Manuel came, to find Nicholas already on 
the spot. Fate had brought him and Pepita into 
contact that morning, but Carrasco's action of the 
previous night bore the fruit he sowed for, and the 
fiery hearts of the young things boiled over within 
their bosoms. One glance was shot between them, 
then Nicholas turned his back upon Pepita and the 
family ass which she was riding at the time; and 
she, not to be behind him in contemptuous action, 
made the grey beast gallop past him, while she 
ignored his presence in a most haughty manner. 

The duellists wasted no time in talking, and their 
preparations were brief and businesslike. Manuel 
took ojQf his coat and wrapped it round his left arm; 
he then tightened his leathern belt, brought his knife 
from its sheath, and fastened it by a string to his 
right wrist, that no accident might put his life at 
the other's mercy. These preliminaries ended, he 
walked carefully over the fighting-ground, satisfied 
himself of the foothold it offered, and then stood and 
waited. Nicholas made slightly different prepara- 
tions. He stripped himself to the waist and wrapped 
his flannel shirt round his right arm. Manuel 
noted that his opponent was left-handed. He ad- 
mired the boy's splendid physique, and, holding him 
already as good as dead, spoke: 

" 'T is a pity that you fool away your life for this 
woman who wants you not. With that noble torso! 
Why, Garcia, of Las Palmas, had made a bull-fighter 
of thee ! " 

" So my big muscles avail me to reach where 
your life is hidden, I care not." 
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" Nay, they will not do that. I know the knife. 
This shining thing does what I tell it. ^e are old 
friends. Presently it will leap between two of your 
round plump ribs, and suck blood from the spring 
in your heart. It is a pity, for with practice you 
might have grown a favourite of the ring. You 
have pluck, and though your brains are small for a 
man, they had doubtless been sufficient equipment 
against torroJ^ 

" I may yet go apprentice to Garcia." 

" Not now ; it is too late. You will see how I can 
make my knife talk. Come!" 

Manuel assumed the correct guard, and only just 
in time, for Nicholas, who had never fought before, 
and was wholly ignorant of the use of the knife as 
practised in towns, bounded into action with tre- 
mendous and sudden vigour. Indeed, the sheer 
weight and force of his attack nearly hustled Man- 
uel off the plateau altogether. 

" You should be bull, not toreador ! " cried Man- 
uel. He avoided the charge, and his own knife, 
aimed low and swung from the shoulder, cut the air 
within a few inches of the younger fighter's side. 
Carrasco was flustered at a knife-battle opening af- 
ter a fashion so irregular. Skilled exponents circle 
cat-like round one another, and there is often much 
manoeuvring before a blow comes to be struck; but 
the present encounter promised to end inside two 
minutes at its present furious rate of progress ; and 
Manuel was not sorry. He concentrated his at- 
tention, prepared to avoid the next rush and geit his 
own answer back once for all. It happened other- 
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wise, however. The unhappy lover came on again, 
all foot and hand and eye; and as he rushed for- 
wards Manuel leaped aside to escape the imminent 
collision. But, unluckily for himself, the man for- 
got that his foe fought a left-handed battle; and, 
instead of jumping to the right and using his own 
right arm, he leaped to the left and waited a better 
opportunity to strike. But the opportunity once 
lost never offered again, for as Perez flashed past, 
his long left arm swung round and his knife, with all 
his weight behind it, got home. In a second the 
struggle was over, and Manuel had vanished like 
a dream. He had leapt near to the edge of the slope 
when struck, and the force of impact carried him 
clean over. Nicholas, looking down, saw his foe 
roll slowly round and round, then disappear within 
the grey depths below. It was the habit of victorg, 
when in doubt as to their opponent's fate, to follow 
the fallen and make all sure under the shadows; 
but the conqueror on this occasion had no spirit or 
heart to do more. He heard a groan from beneath, 
followed by great silence. Manuel Carrasco was 
evidently a dead man. As for his skill and science, 
he never had an opportunity to exhibit them, for 
the boy's savage and unorthodox method of attack, 
combined with Manuel's fatal act of forgetfulness, 
had settled the matter out of hand. 

Nicholas saw the blood on his knife and shivered. 
He felt the taking of a human life for the first time 
to be a tremendous experience. The lad shook in an 
ague fit of trembling for one brief moment. The 
echoes were coming out of their holes. The Ledge 
was altogether horrible. 
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He stabbed his knife many times in the earth to 
clean it; then put on his shirt and so departed. 
Every hour raised up new phantoms of dread, new 
visions of punishment for his action. His soul was 
water, his strong limbs turned to jelly at the 
thought of the death that might overtake him if the 
crime was discovered and proved against him. 
Murder was a familiar subject, yet it appeared tre- 
mendous at near approach. He sweated and 
screamed in his sleep that night, then woke, before 
dawn, and found himself a man again, with steady 
wits ready to aid his future. In the grey of the 
morning his mind became established, and before 
Atalaya awoke, and a hundred thin spirals of blue 
smoke twined upward into the morning, Nicholas 
Perez departed to turn this bloody page of his life 
and make a fresh start upon a fair one. His pur- 
pose was to reach Las Palmas and bury himself in 
that city, for safety lay in its crowded streets, not 
upon the lonely hillsides of the grape. Once there, 
he would perhaps pass from the remembrance of his 
own folks. They might come in process of time to 
forget him; and Pepita might forget him likewise; 
and he might possibly forget her too. 



IV 

WHILST Nicholas tramped through a white 
dawn, watched the sun rise out of the sea, 
and pictured a grim bundle lying horribly humped 
up in the tangle of foliage beneath the Ledge, Man- 
uel Carrasco made a breakfast of bread and wine 
at the farm in the Caldera bottom, where he la- 
boured. A deep clean gash in his shoulder was all 
the man had to show for his adventure. The stab 
had missed all vital parts, and very little harm was 
done. His wound must make Manuel idle for a 
fortnight — ^that was the best and worst of it 

He drank and reflected bitterly on the ignorance 
and brutality of the conflict which had ended in his 
abrupt descent from the Ledge. 

" It was like fighting with a wild beast,'* he 
thought ; " as well might one step before the steam 
railway at the town docks and seek to stay its onset 
with a stiletto. But there is the future. If he 
fights like torro, 1 will prey upon him like a wild- 
cat, who jumps when the enemy's back is turned to 
her — aye, or the spider, whose gauze net the fly sees 
not till she is meshed within it." 

Thus, while Nicholas, hot and weary, tramped 

under the tamarisk and blue gum-trees, which fringe 

the way into Las Palmas, his enemy, whom he had 

loft for dead, was counting the hours to their next 
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meeting, and calculating as to what Pepita would 
think of the recent battle and its issue^ if the matter 
should come to her ears. 

But the girl never learnt truth till long after- 
wards; and whilst this sudden disappearance of 
Nicholas duly came to be subject for gossip and 
speculation, to Pepita the reason of his departure 
looked clear enough. Manuel did not again visit 
the cave for a fortnight, during which time his 
shoulder healed. Then the man and the girl met 
once more, and the name of Nicholas was uttered. 

" There has come a rumour over the hillside from 
Atalaya that the Ledge saw a meeting between you 
and him, and that you know more than you will 
say." 

" It is not so. Should I lie to you? Nay, I have 
never seen the boy since that sad day when by my 
tongue he sent a message to you. I doubt not that 
I shall have a reckoning with him some day. Then 
will I punish Perez for what he has made you 
suffer." 

" Think not of my sufferings," she answered ; 
" they are past. I forget all about them." 

But this was a statement short of truth. Pepita's 
romance, thus roughly shattered by the rascal who 
now haunted her, still remained a source of bitter 
grief. She wept often ; she gazed through long and 
mournful hours at the giant rim of the crater which 
girdled her life with ashes; she hated the sun for 
its warmth, the hillside for its shadows, the birds 
and beasts for their happiness. The dark face of 
Nicholas danced before her eyes at noon and in the 
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night watches ; she heard his voice and felt the touch 
of his hand. Thus, with increasing absence from 
him, the true nature of her affection appeared. Her 
life became a hollow, miserable procession of days 
and nights. Only one recurring incident of the 
evenings brought some rest to her spirit: when the 
fleeting twilight faded, and the silver moon and 
stars looked down upon the Caldera and the rocky 
precii)ices grew cool, and Manuel played sad musio 
ui)on his bollo — music that told her secrets which 
the musician himself knew not. She tolerated him 
for his voice and melodies; she cared nothing for 
him beyond a sort of pity that he should be so 
hideous and alone; she did not dream of his past 
actions, or remotely guess how he had blocked the 
progress of her love for Nicholas. 

^leanwhile the rumour that Manuel was responsi- 
ble for the disappearance of the young carpenter 
died as it had risen. Only the boy's frantic mother, 
in a cavern at xVtalaya, believed it now, and gossifm 
told how she had made a waxen figure of Carrasco, 
and stabbed it with pins, and melted it slowly be- 
fore a fire of strange roots. Manuel, however, 
knowing a counter-charm practised the same and so 
escai)ed. He was regular in his attendance on 
Pepita, walked with her, courted her, affected a 
humble, canine regard for her, ran her messages, did 
her bidding, played to her and distracted her mind 
from its sorrows by teaching her to play also upon 
the bollo which he had brought for her. 

To such a life there could be one termination 
alone; and as Uncle Juan and Grandmother Al- 
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donza were both wholly favourable to Manuel, he 
had good friends at the ear of Pepita when he was 
absent. Their eternal importunity, indeed, more 
than his love-making, finally won the battle for him, 
and after six months had passed since the disap- 
pearance of her lover, the girl, for mere weariness, 
consented to wed with Manuel at grape-picking. 

" Then," said the grandmother, " will I get me 
back to my people in Atalaya who call for me, and 
the cave of thy father is thine, Pepita ; and may baby 
laughter wake the Echo Spirits, that sleep within 
the darkness of the roof, as aforetime, at thy life- 
dawning, thou often awoke them. And my son Juan, 
thy father's brother, aged as he is beyond his years, 
will depart also, for he knows all the people of 
Atalaya, and has long wearied of our loneliness in 
Caldera." 

The matter being thus settled, Pepita occupied 
her last days of maidenhood with busy prepara- 
tions. To be mistress of her dead father's cave 
brought some pride and consolation in the thought ; 
while as for Manuel, if he always treated her as he 
did at present, she would not be unhappy. Her 
knowledge of character was not extensive, but she 
doubted sometimes whether the musician had not 
another side to his life. " Even dogs do not always 
lick their mistress's hand and fawn upon their 
voice; sometimes they snarl, and their hair 
\ up, and they drag back their lips and 
th," thought Pepita. 
her word nevertheless; and it was 
||m ber fourteenth birthday she should 
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wed Manuel. Before the event, however, there hap- 
pened a strange interview of three, which turned life 
upside down for those present at the time, shat- 
tered deep-laid plans, frustrated hungry hopes, and 
opened new possibilities for all concerned in the 
revelation. 

One night the music of two bollos jingled and 
tinkled in the cup of the Caldera. Pepita had al- 
ready acquired some knowledge, and could now per- 
form to the extent of a tolerable accompaniment on 
simple chords. At the mouth of the cave they sat. 
An oil lamp on the door-stone gave light into the 
depths of the stony dwelling beyond, and threw 
across the rough roof two long black shadows of 
the man and maid. Within the habitation appeared 
a few wooden chairs, a table, and a chest of draw- 
ers, while the bedchamber, where Pepita slept with 
her grandmother, was screened off from the outer 
cavity or dwelling-room by a curtain of flowered 
chintz. Every nook and cranny in the place had itB 
use as a receptacle; festoons of onions were sus- 
pended from the roof on strings between iron hooke; 
elsewhere hung a few shining utensils of tin amidst 
others of earthenware and glass. The stove glowed 
outside, flinging long streamers of light through 
red eyes and illuminating the cliff-face with splashes 
of ruddy fire. Presently Pepita's music stopped in 
response to a whining voice from the second cave. 
Uncle Juan announced that his stomach was sink- 
ing for supper, so his niece turned a flsh in a pan 
upon the stove, spread a cloth over the table, set ont 
some crockery, and made ready. 
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Then footsteps, quick, sudden, and strong, sounded 
on the pathway above, and a moment later Nicholas 
Perez came into the circle of light. He was not 
only booted, but well clothed, and Pepita's breath 
died in her bosom at sight of him, for to her eyes 
he looked handsomer than ever. She turned from 
Manuel, faced the new-comer, and asked his business 
with a look. For a moment a great flood of agita- 
tion spread over his countenance, and by intuition 
she read his anxious question as he gazed first at 
the man, then at the woman before him. 

" It is not as your eyes think, Nicholas Perez. 
Manuel and I shall be man and wife within the 
week. We are not yet." 

" Thank the good God I am not come too late 
then. Your husband he can never be, Pepita Al- 
donza. From this lying scoundrel I may at least 
save your body." 

Manuel was interested. He carried a knife as 
usual, and now dropped his stringed instrument and 
came forward. 

" Your bull's voice roars and frights young girls, 
Nicholas Perez. Men care nothing for it. Con- 
cern yourself with me, not with women now." 

" I will. I am glad you live. Those of your name 
would seem to bear charmed lives. Does Pepita 
know what that name is?" 

What had happened to Nicholas during the past 
six months — ^those changed circumstances which had 
put boots upon his feet and a good coat on his back 
— may be told in few words. He was a handy boy, 
and his trade of carpenter being always in demand 
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whoro 8hii)s come and go, he found work without 
tlillirulty from the day of his entry into Las Palmaeu 
Taking a little lodging with a boat-builder near the 
harbour, he laboured all day at such chance occupa- 
tion as he was able to win, and during the evening 
helped the man with whom he lodged. This artisan, 
one Lorenzo Diego by name, dwelt in a house near 
the quay, a peculiarity of which building was the 
extreme loftiness and breadth of its doors. Thanks 
to these architectural advantages, Diego was able to 
pursue his avocation in his own parlour; and here, 
night after night for several months, Nicholas 
helped him in the construction of a harbour wherry. 
When finished, a couple of horses would easily drag 
it out of its dock, or its constructor's sitting-room, 
to the sea. Here, where one day was like another — 
and Nicholas had long learned the music of every 
tool in the shop — ^there came upon him suddenly 
and unexpectedly a marvellous piece of information. 

Quickened by his own experiences, it took the 
youngster not long to discover that Lorenzo Diego 
was in love; and with the frankness of his class, 
when Nicholas taxed him with the condition, he 
confessed readily to it and chattered concerning 
the peculiar difficulties of his position. Marcella 
Gandalin was, as Nicholas understood, a childless 
widow-woman, and when he playfully taxed Diego 
with his lack of courage in approaching her| the 
story transpired. 

" You fear her black eyes, yet, when you have been 
working, I have watched her at her steel needles, 
and seen her attention wander where you plied 
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chisel and mallet. Then has come a soft look into 
her face. Why hesitate longer? " asked the younger 
man on an evening when the harbour wherry was 
near completion. 

" You may well ask, boy ; 't is a question of more 
than courage. I fear not to speak, but I know the 
answer, before I put it." 

" You are well-to-do ; you are even rich." 

" It is so ; and since Donna Lucinda Margot, 
Marcella's old mistress, hath died, she too is no 
pauper. Donna Margot, good woman, left a fat 
purse to the girl. It is a very generous and splen- 
did gift. If she but join it with mine, we shall be 
wealthv far above our station and deserts. It is 
the black cloud which, turning, hath revealed this 
silver and gold to Marcella — ^though the joy of the 
money is lessened by the death of her former 
mistress." 

" Yet a fat sorrow is better than a lean one, Lo- 
renzo, and gold is gold." 

" Most true. My love hath had sorrow enough." 

"Why do you remain lonely and apart then? She 
is fond of you." 

" She loves me, but will not marry me. My 
mouth she stops with her husband." 

" What is a dead man? " 

" She will not believe that he is dead without 
proof. The foul, music-mad rascal stabbed her one 
night, himself drunk at the time. He crawled out 
of sight, leaving Marcella for dead; but she did not 
die. Her hurts were grievous — ^in the right breast 
and in the neck; but she lived. He vanished, and 
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most men believe he went down over the Bands and 
made an end in the sea. A shark's belly had been a 
good coffin enough for him. But I doubt hie cour- 
age leaped so high, though I would gladly believe it." 

"What was his name?" 

" Manuel Gandalin." 

" Did he lack two fingers of his right hand? Was 
he more than common lean? Had he a fashion of 
spitting through his front teeth?" 

" Good angels ! You say it ! He lives ! My heart 
gallops cruelly. The man is not dead?" 

" I do not declare that. I think that he is. I 
left him for dead — at my hand^ not his own. How 
small is the world ! " 

" Gran Canaria is small." 

Nicholas told his story, omitting no detail, and 
dwelling with much bitterness on his own love af- 
fair. When he had made an end of it, Diego spoke 
eagerly. 

" Then it is certainly to be known and accepted 
that Manuel Gandalin is dead? At least yon be- 
lieve him so?" 

" 1 do. It is very well known that a man seldom . 
walks upon his feet again after passing over the 
Ledge." 

" You will tell Marcella what has happened to her 
husband?" 

But Nicholas hesitated. 

" I cannot swear," he said. 

"The matter is easily capable of proof. Both 
your interests and mine now demand him dead." 

Diego twisted a cigarette and lighted another 
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candle, but he worked no more. He puffed his to- 
bacco amidst the dry shavings with reckless disre- 
gard of fire; then he flung the cigarette away and 
spoke again. 

" Whether the man lives or not matters nothing 
to us, so that Marcella is brought to believe him 
dead. I have great plans. I look far off to the edge 
of the sea. Las Palmas is not the world." 

" Explain, Lorenzo." 

" First for yourself." 

"How do I gain?" 

" Why, living or dead, he is out of your path. If 
he lives, you can tell your Pepita that he has a wife 
at Las Palmas whom he tried to murder; if he is 
dead, he is dead. The dead have no friends. As 
for Marcella, it is only necessary for her to know 
that he is dead beyond doubt. That much you must 
swear to her, and if it prove a lie, the Church will 
readily pardon you for a piece of silver." 

" But if he lives, how will it fare with your suit, 
Lorenzo?" 

" Leave that to me. I know many things. Here 
is Marcella Gandalin, walking over the shore from 
her house. Play your part then, and remember 
that I was a friend in need to you. Give imagina- 
tion wings, or, if the telling hurts your mouth, I will 
relate all. I will paint how your knife bit deep 
into his carcase and how he fell over the precipice, 
how one groan curdled the moonlight as lemon 
curdles milk, and how the hour was afterwards quite 
still. She will believe, for she desires above all 
things so to do. Afterwards — a week hence — I 
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would have you return to the Monte and learn the 
truth for your own sake. Then, if indeed he is not 
rotten, it is no matter. Tell him his wife lives, and 
hath become greatly enriched by the death of Donna 
Margot. That will bring him hot-footed back to 
Las Palmas and his former dwelling, distant but 
half a mile from this of mine. You stare. Leave 
me to manage my own affairs. I know the world." 

Marcella now appeared, and the men between 
them speedily convinced her of her husband's deatii. ^ 
An hour later Diego and the woman went away and 
walked slowly by the waterside. They talked earn- 
estly and rapidly; then the boat-builder's arms went 
round the tall girl beside him, and he hugged her 
very close and kissed her. 

" Free, free ! " said Marcella ; " free before Christ 
and His Mother to wed with you. This comes to 
me as a reward for long, black years of suffering 
and some steps into the shadow of death. Yet am I 
not of great age and will be a good wife these many 
days, albeit no longer very fair to look upon." 

Diego went home with his heart full, and Nicholas 
reaped some benefit to the extent of a little bag of 
silver coins. A week later he departed for the 
Monte. During that time his friend was mighty 
busy, but did not take the boy into his confidence^ 
explaining that it was better for various reasons 
he should not do so. 



WHEN Nicholas by his question to Pepita 
showed some familiarity with Manuel's past 
career, that gentleman turned an evil colour and as- 
sumed an expression which made his face appear 
even less attractive than usual. 

" Hold up the light and look at the man you were 
going to marry, Pepita." 

" Was, and yet am,'' answered Pepita. She held 
up the light and regarded Nicholas instead of her 
discomfited companion. 

" Was, but never will. Manuel Gandalin here, 
the musician and knife-fighter and stabber of 
women, has yet a wife in the land of the living." 

" It is a vile lie. My wife is dead." 

" She lives. You left her for dead and crawled 
here to blight other lives, as grubs blight the vines. 
You left her for dead : so I left you for dead, after 
stTiking you off the Ledge. And as I hoped you 
were no more, yet feared it, so you hoped and feared 
the act you fled from." 

" Is this true, Manuel?" asked Pepita. 

Then Nicholas answered for him. 

" As true as that Donna Lucinda Margot, who 
died not long since in the city, left to Marcella 
Gandalin, this man's wife, good store of gold in re- 
ward for past services. Manuel knows I am speak- 
ing the truth." 
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"Why, you have learned these things at Las 
Palmas? God has been gracious to me, and I am 
innocent of my wife's blood. 'T is no small weight 
off the mind, I promise you. Did she speak of me? " 

"It is thought that you took your own life when 
you fled. People cannot have known you very well 
to think that." 

" Truly no — ^the suicide is always a coward. 
What money did you mention? I heard no sum 
named." 

" Great store — immense store." 

" I will go back again to her. Pepita, yon under- 
stand; do you not? Little moon-flower, who are 
so sensitive and so sympathetic — ^you cannot want 
me any more — ^is it not so?" 

The amazing coolness of the man kept the others 
cool. 

" It is my duty," he said ; " bone of my bone — ^flesh 
of my flesh. To think a few pints of white wine and 
red should have come between us and made me draw 
my knife upon one of God's fairest saints! 'T was 
thy face which so resembled my Marcella's that 
made me love thee, Pepita. She will need me sorely, 
for she was ever a shiftless woman with money." 

" Get back to her then, and show thyself here no 
more." 

" I could play a glad hymn of praise," said Man- 
uel, picking up his bollo ; " but the time is not ripe. 
I will instead take my leave." 

He slung the musical instrument on to his back, 
and advanced towards Pepita, who moved shod- 
dering from him. 
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" Thou wilt not kiss me? Well, as a man married 
to one better, older, wiser than thou art, Pepita, I 
care no more for thy budding lips. I am virtuous 
in these matters, and my love for thee hath suffered 
sudden death before this knowledge of Marcella. 
Yet there is in my power to do an act for which you 
two, boy and girl, might thank me." 

" There is," said Nicholas: "that you depart and 
see us no more. Never did such filthy weed as thou 
art stick rankly up in the vine-lands." 

" 'T is a brave little cock quail ; and I owe it sun- 
dry payments, which the future may see made in 
full. But happy men fight not. Promise me to 
keep knife in armpit and, ere I depart, I will give 
thee a morsel of good news, Nicholas Perez." 

" I have no need to fight thee on my own quarrel, 
and no right to do so on another's," said Nicholas, 
looking at Pepita. " Come," he added, " tell me your 
news and let us take ourselves from Pepita's com- 
pany. God send her third lover is to the maid's lik- 
ing and an honest man." 

" No, she must hear me too. All is fair in love, as 
you know; and I, believing my precious wife with 
the saints in Paradise, looked upon Pepita and 
loved her. I softened her heart with music, won her 
affection, and, the moment being ripe, ousted my 
noisy little cock quail, employing the strategy of 
towns. This much I say in exchange for your news 
from Las Palmas. In the past, I gave you a mes- 
sage from Pepita: she sent none; in the past, I de- 
livered her a message from Nicholas Perez: he was 
not responsible for it— nay! no knives between us 
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now. Life is too good. Besides, I understand yonr 
ways. I should not fall over the Ledge twice. Pare- 
well; love one another and suspect any man who 
carries messages between you. The Lord be with 
you both! You will never forget me — ^that I know, 
so need not ask for a place in memory. Remember 
to break bread with me when you come again to the 
city, Nicholas. I forgive the past and am content 
to look forward." 

He vanished into the darkness, and Pepita stood 
and gazed at Nicholas. 

" You have done this woman, Marcella, an evil 
turn. It will break her heart to find Manuel still 
out of the grave." 

'^Not so, Pepita; she is in good hands and has 
won a worthy man's love. There will be no gold for 
this fleering devil. A few inches of steel is all that 
he deserves or is ever likely to win." 

" I did very ill to believe him." 

" So did I. The greater fault was mine. Can 
you forgive me?" 

" There is nothing to forgive on either side; only 
a wicked man to forget and much sorrow to bury." 

The next moment Nicholas put his arms round 
her, and as he did so his foot went through the 
bollo which Manuel had presented to Pepita. 

" It is well done," she said. " I swear I would 
never have played the vile thing again." 

With the morning Manuel, in high good humour 
— for the loss of Pepita and the cave seemed a small 
matter beside the vision of his wife's wealth — 
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started to Las Palmas, and going by the same road 
which Nicholas had tramped six months or more 
previously, soon found himself in the city again 
amidst familiar sights, sounds, and faces. It was 
midday before he stood at the lofty door of his old 
home and on tiptoe peeped into the room where he 
had left his wife for dead a year before. He came 
back to her with nothing but his bollo and his sub- 
lime impudence. He doubted not that a little tact, 
a little penitence, a little display of reformation, 
with fewer visits to the wine-shop and more to the 
priest, would win back her affection. So he knocked 
softly, and stood with downcast eyes and dejected 
mien waiting for Marcella to open the door and for- 
give him. But she took no notice of his summons, 
and he knocked a third and fourth time, each oc- 
casion being louder and longer than the last. After 
twenty minutes of waiting a stranger passed and 
told him that the house was empty; then, almost 
immediately afterwards, there appeared a noisy and 
jovial party of holiday folk in their best clothes. A 
babel of voices met his ears ; he recognised more than 
half the people in the company, which now sur- 
rounded him ; but their dismay and astonishment at 
his appearance called for some explanation. He 
silenced the cries and ejaculations sharply, and 
asked a question. 

" What are all you fools dressed like carnival for 
to-day, and where 's my wife? Don't gape; shut 
your jaws and answer me.'* 

"We are now come from her wedding, Manuel 
Gandalin. Believing you dead, and getting proof 
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positive of the fact from an upland man, she hath 
wedded Lorenzo Diego, the boat-builder ! '^ 

"A wedding to-day! Faithless jade! to leap to 
my death at the first idle rumour ! Luckily I am in 
time." 

u ?r[i ^jjg j^ right wedding, gossip, at no less a place 
than the cathedral, before the brave altar where 
Mary and the Child stand life-size in blue and white 
attire. And Diego gave the priest a gold piece, for 
my wife saw it pass." 

" They must be undeceived as quickly as may be. 
Would I had been in time to stop this stupid 
mockery." 

" 'T is well to wish that ; but who shall undeceive 
them now? Man and woman alike believe them- 
selves rightly and sufficiently wedded each to the 
other." 

" Mine be the pleasant task of opening their eyes, 
then. Where are they? Counting on a happy 
honeymoon doubtless?" 

"And like to get it, Manuel Gandalin. Thou 
hast come back a little too late, my friend." The 
speaker pointed to a veil of black tangled smoke 
stretching ten miles along the distant horizon of the 
sea. 

" They are under that," he said. 

"Whither bound?" 

"No man can tell you. We wished them good 
joy and saw their great ship off, but her destination 
embraces many ports, and Diego did not choose to 
throw light upon his future. One thing alone he 
assured us: he hath left Gran Canaria for ever. 
You will see Marcella no more." 
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A fortnight later Manuel returned to the vine- 
lands. He had drunk himself into a frame of mind 
suited to the purpose, and now, regarding Nicholas 
as his dearest foe, returned to the Caldera with the 
intention of doing all the wickedness in his power. 
But while the golden island was so small that Nich- 
olas by strange chance had learned the truth con- 
cerning his rival, yet its size was such that two 
separate roads led from the Monte to Las Palmas: 
and while Manuel hastened to his revenge by way of 
the hills, Pepita and the man she had married that 
morning proceeded with all their earthly posses- 
sions in a cart to the city by another route — that 
which winds through the flat lands of the " Telde " 
or banana country. The cavern was deserted in 
favour of the greater prosperity and possibilities 
of the town, and when Manuel trudged thither, he 
found no sign of man's habitation remaining about 
it. The old people had returned to Atalaya, and the 
young, by happy chance, had escaped their enemy; 
neither did they ever again set eyes upon him. For 
a time the man took up his abode in the cave he once 
coveted. With his bollo he never quarrelled, and 
music stole round the edges of the Caldera for many 
nights. Then Manuel vanished, as men will vanish 
from the midst of communities; and none cared at 
all. 
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THE CABIN-BOY 

NO — can't say as much in the way of adven- 
tures comes to a craft tradin' in old bones an^ 
such like sundries 'twixt Southampton an' Cardiff; 
but rum things happen now an' again, even on a 
coaster. For instance, the cabin-boy us got from 
Penzance. 

The Copperhead was a topsail schooner, and Bas- 
sett was master and Price Evans mate — a chap wi' 
a face like a worn-out figure-head — a deep man, si- 
lent an' much given to his awn thoughts, which 
were n't pone too pleasant most times by the counte- 
nance of un. Chips, our carpenter, reckoned as 
Evans was a petticoat-troubled man, an' certainly 
his lady, as comed down to the docks now an' again 
to see un off from Cardiff, was a bit too noisy for a 
peace-loving sailor-man. Red in the gills likewise, 
wi' a voice similar to the Crack o' Doom — ^which 
doubtless it was to Evans. 

'Twas arter we'd put into Penzance three voy- 
ages running as Tommy Bates comed aboard for 
cabin-boy. Evans had got rid of Bill Davies, as 
was no sort of use on a ship for certain, an' Tommy 
seemed all right an' willing, though a greenhorn. 
Price Evans had catched sight o' the lad loafin' on 
Penzance Quay, an' shipped un right away. We 
was gwaine up along to Southampton that time, an* 
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the lad — a good, spry youngster — ^got his fust dose 
o' weather off Portland Bill, wheer it blowed half 
a gale. He was n't too happy, an' us never seed un 
in the fo'c'sle, for Evans gived un a shake down aft 
But us all liked un very well, an' reckoned he'd 
make a tidy seaman some day; an' Evans took 
amazing kind to un also. Bein' a jealous cuss, he 
hated to see the boy friends wi' anybody else, an' 
alius kep' him away when he could; but Tommy 
weern't by no means so fond of the mate as the 
mate 'peared to be of him, an' I fancy now an* again 
he took delight in getting the wool fairly off of 
Evans. 

Us had a Dago aboard — a mongrel bred chap from 
Lord, he knaws wheer, but so gude a Dago as ever I 
sailed with; an' Evans hated un, an' Tommy liked 
un, which got matey so sore an' crooked in his speech 
as a bested tom-cat. An' Tommy took awful kind 
to Chips, too, which did n't make Evans no happier, 
seein' him an' Chips were old enemies. In fact, the 
damn boy worked a spell on Evans, an' he'd pre- 
tend to be gruff as an old owl wi' un, an' really he 
was so fond of the lad as though he 'd been his own 
cheeld. On cold days he 'd call Tommy in his cabin 
out the wet, an' give un baccy, no doubt, an' many 
a swig out of his private bottle ; so us comed to have 
theories 'pon it, an' Dago judged as Tommy was 
the mate's son in sober earnest, though seein' his 
gert grey eyes an' purty yellow hair, 't was easy to 
see he took arter his mother. Well, us mostly reck- 
oned that Dago was right in his surmise; an' one 
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day I axed Tom plump out if 'twas so, an' he 
laughed an' his bright eyes shined and he said, 
"Maybe I am; maybe I ain't." 

So of course us judged it must be so, an' reckoned 
the cat fair out the bag. But we was wrong all the 
same, an' the truth comed out later — a purty darned 
curious thing too. 

Time passed, an' we was off the Isle o' Wight at 
last, after a long, tedious voyage. Me an' Chips, it 
being our watch below, were just smoking an' wait- 
ing for dinner, when somebody sings out " Man aw- 
verboard ! " Us tumbles on deck to find 'twerrn't 
no mon at all, but the blessed boy; an' afore the 
Copperhead comed up, an' us dropped a boat on the 
lee-side, Evans was in the water. He could swim 
like a porpoise, an' got to the lad 'fore he'd been 
in the sea half a minute; an' we was purty slippy 
too, I assure 'e. Me an' Dago an' Chips took the 
boat, an' fetched alongside the pair of em, though 
a nasty sea for such a job. Tommy was starin' up 
out o' the watter cruel, an' Evans had grabbed un 
an' ditched hold his neck like a vice. Then me an' 
Chips got 'em both in the boat, while Dago kep' her 
head up against the seas, an' arter a kicklish job of 
it, we fetched the lee of the ship again, an' glad 
to get theer too. 

They rigged a line an' took Tom an' Evans up 
one arter t'other; an' Evans marched the boy 
straight in his cabin to change his togs; an' the lad 
went like a lamb, cryin' an' gasping an' spitting the 
ocean out of his lungs. 
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" Touch an' go," I sez to Dago ; then, as they got 
us an' the boat inboard, the furrin' chap told me a 
thing as surprised me considerable. 

"Tommy went in the sea a purpose," he said. 
" No mistake — I see him give a big jump when he 
think nobody lookin' ! " 

Well, I could awnly tell Dago he was a liar, not 
knawin' none o' the facts ; for who ever heard tell of 
a young youth, with all the world afore him, a-tryin' 
to drown hisself for fun? 

Anyway, presently Tommy an' Evans corned 
along to the cuddy in dry togs — ^the boy wi' a red 
shirt of the mate's, an' socks an' trousers a mile too 
big for un — an' Evans in his shore-gwaine clothes. 

Tom was so white as curds, an' shakin' still wi' 
terror, an' shed tears, but more frightened than hurt 
'peared to us; an' Evans was grim an' silent as a 
stone — same as usual, though not any the worse for 
wear by the look of un. 

"Eat an' drink. Tommy," I sez. "What the 
blazes was you about to go fallin' in the sea like 
that, you silly little sweep? Never heard tell of 
sich a thing afore," I sez. 

He just sniffed an' snu£9ed an' did n't say nothing. 
Then Chips pours out two fingers o' rum an' puta 
hot watter to it, an' makes the boy drink. I mind 
the way of it as if 't was esserday. Theer sat Evans 
forrard, wi' his arms crossed, grim as a eflBgy of 
Guy Fawkes, wi' his eye on Tommy, an' Chips wan 
mothering the poor skeered boy, an' me an' Dago 
sjit t'other side the table, which was laid for dinner. 
Leastways, the forks was stuck in the wood, which 
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is how us makes ready to feed in the fo'c'sle when 
it blows. 

" Drink ! " says Evans to the boy, short an* stern ; 
an' Tommy turned round upon 'im like a tiger! 
Cook corned in from the galley same minute. 

" Doan't you speak to me no more, you wicked 
devil ! " says Tommy, his eyes flashin' an' shinin' wi' 
tears. 

Which was a bit rough, seein' as Evans had gone 
in the sea after him. 

" Remember your promise," says the mate, his 
skin so grey as the winter sea. 

" I doan't care for that. You 've took false oaths, 
so I will. Look at un ! " he goes on, pointin' at 
Evans. " I thought I was the true, lawful wife of 
un — married afore the registrar to Penzance; an' 
to-day Dago here tells me he 've got a wife to Car- 
diff — an' me a defenceless gal ! Why did n't 'e let 
me be drownded? Why didn't 'e let me be 
drownded? ' 

My stars! Us blinked, I can tell 'e. You see. 
Price Evans, not fancyin' his fust home, reckoned to 
start another at Southampton wi' a li'l woman he 'd 
found in Penzance as suited him very nice; but the 
show was bust up along of his Welsh meanness 
He thought to take the gal round by sea for nothin' 
an' save money, which ended in her hearin' a thing 
he 'd kep' from her careful. An' that 's all the yarn. 

She chucked Evans, of course, an' a month later, 
blame me if she did 't marry Chips, as was a widow- 
man, an' mighty took wi' her. An* a gude wife to 
un too, by all accounts. 
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SEPARATING the fertile valleys of Hy^res and 
Gapeau in the Var, there lies a chain of low 
but rugged hills, the Maurettes, or little Maures. 
Le Fenouillet is their principal peak, and it rises 
above forests of cork-trees that clothe these eleva- 
tions. With this crag the chain breaks sharply, and 
at the feet of Fenouillet there spreads a land of 
many homesteads, of fruit and flowers. During 
summer, miles of the vine hide the red earth here, 
and the vintage is the first thought in men's minds. 

Three people climbed up through the cork-trees to 
Fenouillet's crown, and their feet crushed the leaves 
of rue and lavender, or brushed the scent from 
golden coronillas that brightened the way. About 
them the naked trunks of the trees, last robbed of 
bark, stood wine-red and made rich colour through 
the grey and green masses of stones and foliage. 
Dense shadows dwelt in the underwoods, and April's 
blazing sunlight beat upon the pedestrians as they 
emerged from the forests and began to climb a steep 
pathway to the mountain's brow. 

" We will wait here a little," said the leader of the 
party. " Aunt Ursule is getting too hot. She must 
rest and grow cool." 
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Old Mademoiselle Chaperon nodded and panted, 
but did not speak. She opened a white umbrella 
and sat down under a cistus that had just opened 
its first pale purple eyes upon the spring. She was 
very stout, and now her massive bosom rose and fell, 
like the sea waves on the shore. The man who 
spoke wore holiday garb. His clothes were black 
and he had a black soft hat on his head. He was a 
tall youth of six-and-twenty, with huge shoulders, 
very large hands and feet, and a handsome but 
wooden face tanned to darkest brown. Denis 
Moreau's mother was a small freeholder of vine- 
lands in the valley beneath. He dwelt there with 
her, looked after her property, and was her sole sup- 
port. It is true that she had another son, but he 
lived in Paris, and, albeit her favourite, she seldom 
heard from him, and had not seen him for five years. 
Madame Moreau was a bedridden invalid, and her 
afflictions had soured her temper. 

"Natalie," said Denis, in his stolid, slow style, 
" if you look straight down past that lentisque into 
the plain, you will see our house and land." 

The third of the party, a laughing, fair girl, with 
wealth of uncovered pale hair, shaded her eyes and 
followed the direction of his hand. 

"How tiny it looks from up here — ^like a red 
pocket-handkerchief spread out, with green spots 
on it." 

" It is pretty large, nevertheless. The vines are 
budding. They promise very well. You can almost 
see them grow." 

They looked down into a sun-soaked vale where 
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the blue of the sky seemed caught and reflected by 
the warm summer hazes of earth. In this trans- 
parent, azure mist a rosy light of countless peach 
and almond trees hung like a low cloud above the 
land. Pearly shades of cherry-blossom and silver- 
green foliage filled this mighty valley. Long 
straight roads stretched across it like silver threads. 
Bound about, the hills rose, fledged with pine, and 
to the west stony mountains ascended plane upon 
plane with huge cliff faces, wherein lurked hidden 
cannon that protected the port below. Beneath, 
shimmering through the heat made visible, gleamed 
Toulon harbour, and southerly, like burnished cop- 
per, shone the sea. 

" Now I can climb to the top," said Ursule Chap- 
eron. She was Natalie's aunt, and owned a little 
basket-making establishment at Hy^res. The Chap- 
erons and Moreaus were already connected, and now 
it became only a question of time when their rela- 
tions should grow closer and the orphan girl, 
Natalie Chaperon, take Denis in marriage. 

To-day was Easter Monday, and the vine-grower 
had planned a modest entertainment for niece and 
aunt. He loved the girl in his slow, undemonstra- 
tive way, and would have given his life for her. 
Once he had asked her to marry him and she had 
demanded a clear year to think about it. Now she 
was nearly eighteen and the year had passed. 

At the top of Fenouillet, Denis set down a big 
basket, and Natalie opened it and arranged the 
meal. She cried out with amazement at the good 
things her lover had brought, and Mademoiselle 
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Chaperon, who liked fine food, smiled and said: 

'^ My faith, here is some pretty eating and drink- 
ing for us ! " 

Denis Moreau bored her as a rule, because he was 
heavy and had no wit ; but to-day she felt kindly be- 
fore the contents of his basket. 

The huge man made a light meal and did little 
more than tear the flesh off a chicken's 1^ with his 
teeth and toss one half-bottle of red wine down his 
throat; but Aunt Ursule and Natalie atoned for his 
poor appetite and enjoyed the noble banquet that 
he had dragged up the mountain for them. Pasties 
and cakes from Toulon, fruit and walnuts and sweet 
sparkling wine, all played their part Then the 
old lady, full and happy, crossed herself and re- 
turned thanks. After that she bade Denis and 
Natalie depart in peace and leave her to sleep 
awhile. The man opened his white umbrella 
and stuck it behind her head; he then took off 
his coat and made a pillow for the small of her 
back. She was a rich old woman and deserved these 
attentions. 

"Now you will be comfortable. We shall come 
back in an hour or so,'' he said. 

"Do not hurry. It is a very fine day," she 
answered. 

Aunt Chaperon's great dark eyes soon disappeared 
under their wrinkled lids. She folded her hands 
over her stomach and patted it once or twice, as 
one pats an obedient dog. Then her head rolled 
over to one side and she slept. 

Elsewhere Denis and Natalie climbed to the cron 
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at the top of the mountain and sat down there with 
the glory of the summer world unfolded beneath 
them. Easterly, the white walls and scarlet roofs 
of Hy^res cuddled under a protecting hollow of the 
hills; to the south, Costebelle's snowy church-tower 
arose above a forest, and beyond it the Golden 
Islands lay, like sleeping clouds upon the sea's blue 
heart. 

" Natalie," said Denis, " it is now a year.'' 

He took a cigar from his pocket and bit oflf the 
end. 

"A year since when?" she asked. 

He lighted the cigar. 

" Since you ordered me to let you have twelve 
months to think about things." 

" I have decided, dear Denis." 

"How? Will you marry me, Natalie? Please 
do. It is so proper and convenient. Then, when 
our dear old women go away to God, you will have 
the basket shop and the great bank of arundo canes 
by the river, and I shall go on with the vines, and 
we can live just where you please." 

" It seems to promise very well for us, Denis." 

" Yes, it does. And I will try and be a good hus- 
band and make my girl the happiest girl in the 
Var." 

She smiled and blinked a little through tears. He 
put down his cigar carefully and spread his great 
arms round her, and kissed her lips and eyes and 
ears and shiny hair. She rested well content in his 
embrace." 

" I should think Ascensiontide would be a very 
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good time to marry, Natalie/' he said, after he had 
let her go again and picked up his cigar. 

" I will consider about that, Denis," she answered. 

They talked a long time, and he made many sensi- 
ble propositions, lacking emotion or imagination. 
Even the glorious happiness of the hour did not 
render him excited. Sometimes he stopped talking 
and kissed her and hugged her with slow, powerful 
embraces that made her gasp, but his cigar did not 
go out until he had finished it. Then he lighted 
another. 

"What will your mother think?'' asked Natalie. 

*' She will be very much pleased ; but her mind is 
too full of brother Jacques to spare many thoughts 
for me just now." 

" What of him ? I do not remember him at all." 

" He is coming home. He has a very bad cough, 
and intends to spend some months here until the 
summer has come. We call him ^Pierrotin,' you 
know. He is an odd man and makes people laugh 
like a comedian. I never thought much of him, be- 
cause he has no religion worth mentioning." 

"But your mother?" 

" She liked him best. A mother always likes the 
queer cubs best, whether she is a dog, or a pig, or a 
woman." 

Presently the engaged couple returned to Aunt 
Ursule. 

" Now we will go down the hill and drink tea with 
my mother, and Natalie shall have the family brooch 
that is waiting for her," said Denis. " I am in great 
joy," he continued, without exhibiting the emotion. 
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" Come, Aunt Ursule, we will go down on to that 
green grass just below here, and dance a little." 

But she refused. 

" I have made my dinner," she answered. " One 
owes respect to such a dinner. To dance would be 
very disrespectful. But my heart dances. I am 
glad about this. Now give me your arm, and we 
will go down, and I shall talk to Mama Moreau, and 
we can cry with joy into our tea together." 



II 

A SPIRIT of great restlessness brooded upon 
Natalie after her promise to Denis. The 
match pleased everybody, and her friends said that 
the girl was fortunate to win such a solid and hon- 
est man. She knew it; she told herself a thousand 
times a day that marriage with the vine-grower 
must mean content, prosperity, and lasting peace. 
Yet the thought of lasting peace at eighteen has no 
special charm. In her young heart was a vague 
longing for something a little diflferent from Denis. 
She wished that he had a few more ideas. " He is a 
good, nourishing pudding, made with rice or bread," 
she told herself. "When we are sick, we like it; 
when we are well and happy, we want something 
with more plums." This was her way of describing 
the natural feminine emotions. She desired a ray 
of romance upon her full-blooded, healthy, young 
existence. And now it came. 

Natalie worked when she pleased at plaiting of 
the daintier wicker wares at her aunt's establish- 
ment. The bulk of the labour was in male hands, 
and the men turned out countless flower-baskets, 
woven from the split stems of the great arundo reed. 
But she was not fond of any sort of toil, and often 
took her midday meal into the woods, or went pick- 
ing flowers with friends, if she could get other girla 

to play truant. 
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A day came when Natalie returned to the crest of 
Fenouillet alone. She desired to sit under the cross 
where she had accepted Denis, and see the world 
outspread at her feet, and dream of the future. 
None knew her determination. Once she thought of 
bidding her lover meet her there; but she changed 
her mind. 

Natalie climbed up by the familiar path and 
breathed deep of the lavender and myrtle and sweet 
wild thyme that clothe those sunny slopes. Then 
she tramped upward and was just about to ap- 
proach the cross when she observed a man kneeling 
beside it. He appeared to be much moved by his 
thoughts. She turned to retreat, but the man's eye, 
long trained to the twinkle of a petticoat, had 
caught sight of her. He saw her sunny hair above 
the bushes and jumped off his knees and cried out : 

" Do not turn, mademoiselle. It is only a poor 
sinner who was saying his prayers. I have done." 

She hesitated, and in a moment the man stood by 
her side. 

" Allow me," he said. " The rocks are a little 
slippery with the blazing sun. I will hold your 
basket and your hand." 

Natalie stared in amazement. 

The stranger resembled Denis in a manner quite 
bewildering; but he was smaller of limb and far 
more vivacious of countenance. He spoke more 
quickly and more gracefully. He bowed, took off 
his hat, and used his hands with a delicate turn 
from the wrist. There was an atmosphere of dis- 
tinction about him. 
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'^ You are amazed to see a great grown man with 
tears in his eyes," he said. " But you are a provin- 
cial. You must make allowance for a young fellow 
whose life is spent in Paris. I come here from the 
sleet and rain, from the horrid, biting cold and sulky 
skies ; and I climb this hill and see what God can do 
when He likes. And I stand under this great cross ; 
and I look down and observe this wonderful red 
lichen on the rocks underneath. It is like golden 
blood spilled there. And I think of the Blood of 
God poured out for us all; and even for a poor 
wheel-wright like me. Then I fall on my knees and 
the humble tears come into my eyes. Mademoiselle." 

8he nodded and took his word for the tears. None 
were visible. 

" You had better put on your hat again," she said. 
" The sun is very fierce for a man's head." 

" How kind to think of that! " 

He looked admiringly at her own rich locks rolled 
in abundance over an amber-coloured tortoiseshell 
comb. 

" But the great sun loves your curls. Mademoi- 
selle ! Yet I think he is jealous of them. They are 
brighter than his gold. I swear they are!" 

Now this was the sort of thing that Denis did not 
say, and could not have said, since the art was de- 
nied him. 

Natalie had a frank spirit, and she feared no man. 

"Who are you?" she asked. "Yet I think I 
know." 

" Impossible. I am merely one Jacques Moreau, 
at your service. I lived in Paris, but the vile winter 
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has given me a great cough, so I come here to my 
mother's house for the present. They call me ' Pier- 
rotin/ It is a nickname that I have had ever since 
I was a little boy." 

"You are Denis Moreau's brother?" 

"You know him, perhaps?" 

She nodded, but kept her secret. 

" Yes, I know him, and his poor mother too." 

" I love her with the love of ten sons. She is a 
saint under her physical misfortunes. I would cut 
off my hands if I could make her walk about again; 
but that can never be." 

She looked into his eyes. They were dark and 
large, like those of Denis; but their expression was 
different. Her lover's shone steady and solemn; 
those of " Perrotin " played and flashed as lightning 
flashes. They never kept upon her face. They 
peeped and twinkled, darted glances, then turned 
away; now rose to heaven in connection with some 
pious ejaculation, now drooped modestly to earth; 
now for an instant blazed straight into hers and 
then shot off again. 

" You are very like your brother, Monsieur 
Jacques," she said. 

But there is deep-rooted prejudice in the human 
mind against the imputation of a likeness. Na- 
ture's self seems to implant it. She abhors a fac- 
simile as much as a vacuum. 

" Pierrotin " was not pleased. He smiled faintly. 

" I have been told so before," he said. " I can- 
not see it myself, I am glad to say. Nor can my 
mother." 
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" Surely Denis is handsome enough?'^ she asked, 
rather fluttered. 

" In his way. I love him. He is my brother. 
But — well — how shall I say it? Denis is of the 
earth. He is slow — stolid — ^his eyes look at the 
world like a cow's eyes. One can almost see him 
chewing the cud. I have ideas — I sing — I. can cry 
when I see this scene from Fenouillet. They are 
blessed tears. I am not ashamed of them. They 
mean that God has given me a soul. Denis could 
not cry." 

" Your expression is different from his. I grant 
that.'' 

" He has no expression. His face only brightens 
a little when he shoots something with his gun. I 
hate to kill things. Let them all sup their fill of 
life and sunshine and love. Death lasts such a 
long time.'' 

" He is going to be married, Monsieur Jaoques." 

"Yes — ^what courage she must have! I long to 
see her. Do you know her? Perhaps you do. 
Natalie Chaperon. She must be very nice if Denis 
is a judge. But is he?" 

" I don't know — ^not much of a judge perhaps." 

" Pierrotin " rattled on and gave the girl no time 
to answer a shower of questions. Then he asked 
again if Natalie knew his brother's betrothed. 

" Yes, I know her," she answered. 

"How interesting! Now be frank. You under- 
stand human nature ; I see that. You are very origi- 
nal. You have a soul. Yes — I say it No girl 
without a soul would climb up here to eat her dinner 
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all alone for love of the beautiful world. Well, what 
do you think of her, honestly?'^ 

" Not much," said Natalie. 

" Ah ! but then you must make allowances. There 
are few so lovely as you. Forgive my bluntness. 
We men only lie to the plain girls. A beautiful girl 
makes us speak the truth — like God. Your looking- 
glass sets you such a high standard. But she is a 
good girl, of course? You can assure me that 
Natalie is a good girl?'' 

"Not particularly — much like other girls.'' 

" Most girls are naturally good," he asserted. 
" And they would make us good if we would only 
let them." 

" Denis does n't think so," she answered. " He 
says that most girls are bad." 

" I will never, never believe that." 

Presently Natalie opened her basket and he 
begged for a little food before she offered it. For 
some reason his request pleased her exceedingly. 
Still she kept her secret from him; but an hour 
later accident revealed it, for, on reaching the val- 
ley, Denis met them and took Natalie into his arms, 
much to " Pierrotin's " surprise. 

"What is this? What are you doing, Denis?" 
he asked. 

"Kissing Natalie Chaperon, who is going to 
marry me after Ascensiontide," answered the big 
man solemnly. 



in 

THE time was one of mighty grief and fierce 
unrest in France. Peace had just been con- 
cluded with Germany, and the heart of the nation 
throbbed and mourned her wasted blood. The 
reorganisation of the army became the burning ques- 
tion of the hour, and all lesser considerations re- 
mained in abeyance. France set forth to show her 
marvellous and elastic genius. She began to raise 
up an army, like an enchanter, at the wave of a 
wand. None was exempt from this trumpet-call of 
a defeated nation. Only in the rarest cases could 
any adult and vigorous youth evade the universal 
demand. Denis Moreau, however, belonged to those 
who might plead circumstances. He felt no objec- 
tion to join the army, but, since he was the sole 
support of a widowed mother, his country did not 
call him. " Pierrotin," on the contrary, could 
hardly escape. He became uneasily conscious of 
this fact after spending a fortnight at home among 
the vines. Much happened during that fortnight, 
and the younger son, though he brightened his 
mother's bedridden existence, did nothing to make 
his brother more happy. He was evasive; he said 
little about his work in Paris and nothing concern- 
ing his friends there. The wheelwright saw much 
of Natalie and her aunt. Both found him exceed- 
ingly good company, and the old woman often 
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invited the volatile youth to Hydres that he might 
make her laugh. He was witty, and told a great 
many funny new stories to please Aunt Ursule. 

Denis happened to be unusually busy on the land 
at this season. Great shining horses tramped be- 
tween the rows of the vines with a plough behind 
them. New beds of artichokes had to be planted. 
The sun bred life by magic, as France was breeding 
an army. 

One day " Pierrotin " walked with Natalie along 
a road in the valley and she chid him for 
melancholy. 

" I grant I am sad. Who would not be?*' he an- 
swered. " What have I to do with shedding of blood 
and with swords and guns? I am a child of nature, 
and a wheelwright by trade. Conscription is a 
damnable thing. Why should I be taught how to 
kill people if I don't want to learn?" 

" France must be revenged. But revenge is not 
for gentle spirits like yours, * Pierrotin,' " she 
admitted. 

"It is not. And yet — I am better far away from 
here. I wish I had stopped in Paris and coughed 
myself to death. Little did I dream " 

He broke off and she did not answer. He had 
drifted into this dangerous subject before, and Na- 
talie knew what was in his mind. Presently he 
spoke again. 

" To meet your kindred soul ! I have sometimes 
seen a butterfly meet its kindred soul ! It is a sub- 
lime sight. But to meet too late! The world has 
no more terrible tragedy." 
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Natalie knew all about this. She was in love with 
" Pierrotin," and quite understood the tragedy too. 
She was very sorry for herself and very sorry fop 
" Pierrotin/' 

He stooped at the edge of a field and picked her a 
bunch of purple anemones. 

" Keep these," he said. " He will surely not mind 
that? When I am far away, or perhaps a shattered 
lifeless thing " 

" ^ Pierrotin ' ! I can't bear it ! ** 

" You see, we only live our lives once. Denis told 
you I was irreligious. That was not true. I have 
my own religion. Yes, and I obey my conscience. 
I go off to shed my blood and fall before a Oerman 
cannon, perhaps. Who cares, except my mother? 
I shall never see you again — unless you wish it 
Fate is a great tyrant. If I had coughed last year, 
and come here and seen you before you promised 
him ! " 

" Fate is a tyrant, as you say." 

" You should do what the soul tells you, Natalie. 
It is madness not to listen to the soul. But what 
must be, must. I should like to go before it hap- 
pens. I don't think I could see you married to 
Denis. When I am a soldier, I shall fire one 
shot, I expect — only one. That will be into my 
mouth." 

" You would not kill yourself, ' Pierrotin* ? *• 

" I do not think I can live if I am to lose you, 
Natalie." 

"Life is a terrible thing the moment you have 
grown up, apparently." 
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" Your aunt has been so good to me. Sometimes 
I almost think she likes me." 

" She does, indeed — ^better than dear Denis ; be- 
cause you are livelier. She even wished that it had 
been you. But what am I saying?" 

" You love me, Natalie ! If I die to-morrow, I 
can die content. You love me. That is enough." 

" I can't help it. I suppose I am wicked. But I 
love you with all my heart, ^ Pierrotin.* " 

" Then you ought not to marry Denis. It is a 
dreadful thing to marry a man as a duty if you love 
somebody else better." 

" I must ! I must ! His mother." 

" And mine, Natalie. I will not deceive you. I 
have talked about this at my mother's bedside. My 
tears have fallen on her poor thin hands. And her 
tears have fallen too. She married a man she did 
not love, Natalie. He was like dear Denis — ^good 
and useful, but without any soul. She might as well 
have married a cork-tree. She understands me al- 
most as well as you do. She is desolated. She 
wanted to talk to Denis, but I would not allow it." 

Suddenly, in a frenzy of helpless grief at her fate, 
Natalie burst into wild tears, and " Pierrotin," fear- 
ing that she would fling herself down by the way, 
like a child in a passion, put his arms round her. 
He also kissed her and she held him tightly, and, be- 
coming very hysterical, called rather loudly upon 
Heaven to tell her what she ought to do. 

At this embarrassing moment a man appeared 
from a path that ran here through a hedge into the 
main road. The man happened to be Denis Moreau. 
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" Thank God ! He it was who sent yon ! " cried 
" Pierrotin." " Hasten, hasten support her ! She 
weeps — alas! for me. I have told Natalie that I 
must join the army." 

Denis regarded his brother with a slow but search- 
ing glance, like a toad looks at a fly. 

" Go ! " he said ; " I will talk to her." 

Whereupon the younger man, who was very quick 
to mark the meaning of a voice but lacked physical 
courage, made all haste to depart. 



IV 

THE fact that Denis was exceedingly angry 
with " Pierrotin " did not alter the circum- 
stance that Natalie loved " Pierrotin," and that his 
mother also loved " Pierrotin " and desired his [wel- 
fare before anything else in the world. Mama Mo- 
reau gloried in the return of her favourite. Now 
she was ransacking her brains how best to keep him 
by her. 

" He is my sunshine," she said to her elder son. 
" I love you both, but life is life, and we must be 
honest. My health is better since your brother re- 
turned to us. I do not feel the pain so much, and I 
am not in such a hurry to die. Why should he go 
back to Paris? They will never give him a share of 
the business where he works." 

Denis considered in his slow and phlegmatic way. 

" I am afraid that Jacques will hardly make a 
husbandman," he said. 

"Why not? He can be anything he likes. He 
could learn all about the grapes in a season, if he 
turned his mind to it. He has genius. But that is 
nothing. There is this matter of Natalie Chaperon. 
I have felt very sad for you, my son. The girl likes 
your brother better than she likes you. It is terri- 
ble, but true." 

" I am not quite sure yet," he said very calmly. 
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" If I thought it true— well, I will talk it out with 
Natalie. I want to do my duty. It is a very un- 
fortunate thing for me." 

Two days later Denis walked and talked with 
Natalie. She wept a great many tears, and explained 
that she liked Denis as much as ever; but confessed 
that her regard for " Pierrotin " exceeded any emo- 
tion her young heart had hitherto known. He pre- 
served a marvellous stolidity, and his sufferings 
were concealed from her eyes. 

" We must do right," he said. " I have to think 
of my mother and you. I do not consider my 
brother, because he has not pleased me. I am, in 
fact, very angry with him. He made you love him. 
I do not think it was at all a proper thing. 

" I love you next, dear Denis. I can only tell the 
truth." 

"To be next is not much good. But to tell the 
truth is quite proper. Well, as I say, there is my 
mother and there is you. She would like you to 
marry Jacques Moreau and make him happy. Then 
you would come to the farm and there would not be 
room for me." 

" He must go to the army." 

" If he does, my mother will very likely die. It is 
a curious thing, but I love my mother better than 
she loves me. It is no doubt natural that she should 
like my brother best." 

She spoke earnestly. 

" We are none of us worthy to black your bootB, 
Denis." 

" It is n't that," he answered. " You were always 
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too good for me — and for any man. Still, this is 
now merely a matter of business. There is a ques- 
tion — the vines. I must leave you to " Pierrotin," 
it seems, and to my mother. But there are my vines. 
At least they will be my vines some day. I cannot 
give up my vines too." 

" I wish I were dead," said Nafalie. " I am not 
good enough for either of you." 

" Do not think that. You are not to blame for 
what you cannot help. Say nothing until I speak 
to you again. I will consider a little." 

He took off his hat and left her solemnly. 

The vine-grower was a slow thinker, and for three 
days and three nights he pondered this problem. 
Then he acted and spoke with his brother. 

" The happiness of two women is more than that 
of one man," he said. " You know what it is of 
which I speak. You are the breath of our mother's 
life. I am not necessary, except to the vines. Old 
Jules cannot go to the army. He will watch over 
the vines. Do not interfere with him or the land. 
Natalie loves you better than she loves me — so all is 
said." 

"And you?" asked "Pierrotin." He was too 
much astonished to speak more. 

" I have already done what I believed to be right. 
Yesterday evening I spoke to the authorities. There 
is no difficulty. One of us must join the army. 
They care not which. I am going to do so." 

" You are a hero ; you are a god, Denis ! " 

" Do not thank me, please. I am doing this for 
Natalie and my mother. Now go away out of my 
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sights Jacques Moreau. And do not speak to me 
more than you can help during the next few days. 
I dislike you very much. It is a pity, but I do not 
feel as a brother should feel towards you. I cannot 
help believing that you are a very poor thing." 



DENIS MOREAU treated the sensation created 
by his conduct with indifference. To the 
average French mind his attitude was incomprehen- 
sible. Then, learning the truth, his neighbours 
exalted the vine-grower into a hero, and said un- 
kind things of his mother, his former sweetheart, and 
his brother. The recruit proceeded with his affairs 
and lost no time. A week after his determination 
was formed he happened to be at Toulon, for there 
was much business to transact in his small world 
before he went out of it. To the station presently 
he returned, and walked upon the platform until 
the train for La Crau should arrive. Suddenly a 
woman spoke to him, and, looking up, he saw a 
handsome, dark girl with a hungry face, from which 
blazed a pair of very astonished eyes. The young 
woman wore black, and Denis Moreau observed that 
she was budding into motherhood. 

"Who, in the name of the good God, are you?" 
she asked. 

He had never seen her before, but her amazement 
and evident agitation excused the extraordinary 
nature of her salute. 

" I am called Denis Moreau, Madame. You seem 
surprised." 

" I was; but I remember. There is still a Provi- 
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dence. You were sent to me. Will yon be so kind 
as to come into the waiting-room and read a letter? 
It was written, four days ago, by Jacques Moreau to 
me. He is your brother; is it not so? Your face 
tells me." 

" He is my younger brother. I will read his letter 
if you wish it." 

A few moments later they sat in the third-class 
waiting-room at Toulon railway station, and Denis 
perused the letter: 

''My Adored Suzanne, — ^How shall I tell you that 
Providence has thrown a great and glorious opportunity 
to me? You and I are not foolish. We take big views. 
We are poets. We shall very soon be a father and a 
mother. Well, there is here a little straw-coloured girl 
who loves me. You know what fools women are about 
me; and I laugh in my sleeve and say ' They are ghosts; 
they are burlesques; they are shadows of women. There 
is only one woman, and she is my wife.' But this Natalie 
Chaperon has a rich aunt, and the aimt makes much of 
me too. Now here is a romance worth thinking about. 
I am a bachelor still here, for you know that not even to 
my mother did I tell the secret of our marriage, because 
you wished that secret kept for the present. Now you 
see it was my good fairy that made me obey you. Mon^! 
Think of it. New dresses for you and a white perambu- 
lator for the baby. And nobody any the wiser. I stop 
here for a little while, marry Natalie in great style, and 
send you a piece of wedding-cake! It is drama! Then, 
before you have eaten the cake almost, I come back to 
Paris with a good many hundred-franc notes. All this is 
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possible, thanks to the position of affairs in my home. 
My dear mother does not like me to be out of her sight. 
My brother thirsts for military glory, and prays me to 
take his place and let him join the army. I, too, should 
love to hear the cannon; but I am a husband and soon 
shall be a parent. Kiss me and trust me. The details 
shall be forwarded to you very soon. You will ask 
* What is the end? ' I can tell you. This comedy will be 
in four acts. The girl's aunt is old and eats too much, 
and drinks too much. My mother is also old and at death's 
door. When they vanish, I vanish too. The basket- 
works of Ursule Chaperon are worth thousands of francs. 
I sell them and bring the money to you to spend. Am I 
not a great man? Next week my brother goes away; and 
when he has gone I will run up to Paris at once to see 
you and tell you all about the fun. Borrow a little money 
from the butcher if you are hard up. I shall bring plenty 
when I come. — Your joy, ' Pierrotin.' " 

Denis read the letter very slowly and carefully, 
then he turned to Madame Moreau. 

" I suppose you do not much like this plan?" he 
asked. 

" Like it ! The man must be mad ! I love him 
with all my heart and soul. Still I say that he must 
be mad. He ought to be looked after. He is get- 
ting very good wages where he works, and we were 
perfectly happy and contented. Then — ^this. He 
was always romantic and wild about the girls, and 
very fond of the theatre. But real life! You can- 
not do things like this in real life." 

" You seem to me to be a most sensible woman," 
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said Denis. "No, it is no more than the truth. 
You cannot do things like this." 

"Have you any control over him? Shall I come 
and plead with your mother? How is his cough?" 

" You might come and see my mother after your 
family begins. You will be welcome. In the mean- 
time, there are certain things that I must do. This 
letter, from my point of view, is different from what 
it must seem to you. That is rather too subtle for 
you to understand, perhaps? Well, I am glad to 
have read it. His cough is quite cured, I believe." 

"Will you help me. Monsieur?" 

"Yes, I will. You see, if Jacques Moreau stops 
here, he must go to the army. He makes a mistake 
in his letter. I am not at all anxious to win glory 
in battle. I am a vine-grower. Well, the thing to 
do seems very easy. You go straight back to Paris 
and see the people who employ your husband, and 
tell them that he will return to his work next Mon- 
day morning." 

" God bless you for evermore if you can do this ! ^ 

" I can. It is not right to say unkind things of a 
man to his wife; still, your husband has faults," 

" I know it ; but how he loves. Monsieur ! " 

" Yes ; but this is France. People cannot marry 
two wives in France. He is very fortunate to have 
one like you. I will see about the trains. You will 
be obliged to travel all night." 

" That is nothing if you can promise that ' Pierro- 
tin ^ will come back next week." 

" Does he keep you short of money?" 

" Never. He is the best of husbands, though not 
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the best of men, apparently. But poetry is poetry, 
dear Monsieur Moreau." 

" This is a matter of prose, Madame." 

" And how can I thank you ? " 

" Well, you may wish me joy. I am going to be 
married at Ascensiontide. As to this letter, I will 
keep it for the present." 

" You will be happy. You are the sort to be 
happy and make a woman happy for a long time. 
You are not romantic." 

" The great thing in life is not to go too fast. 
Eomance is only another word for doing things in 
too much of a hurry. Suzanne is a pretty name. 
I hope that we shall be good friends." 

He went to ascertain particulars at the booking- 
office. 

" There is a train in less than an hour, and I will 
pay for your ticket, if you are sure you are strong 
enough to travel all night," he said. " Have no 
more fear for your ' Pierrotin.^ I will send you a 
present with him." 

" Send him. That is the best present you can 
send. Then I shall always pray for you." 

Presently he saw her into the train and bought 
two large bags of food and fruit for her. 



VI 

DENIS MOREAU moved through the next few 
days of his life as a steam-roller moves over 
stones. His method was the method of a wave with 
a child's sand-castle. Only the brothers ever knew 
the truth. " Pierrotin " returned to his work in 
two days and at Ascensiontide Natalie married the 
vine-grower. 

It was not until six months later that "Pierro- 
tin " wrote and announced his own marriage as a 
thing of the past. But he did not specify dates 
concerning it. 

The mother of the sons spent a whole day with 
Suzanne's photograph in her hands. 

" ^ Pierrotin's' wife is a much finer girl than Na- 
talie," she said to Denis. 

" Suzanne is certainly a very fine girl,^ he 
answered. 
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THEY sat together forward, under scant shad- 
ows, while the dirty little coaster. Star of 
Bethlehem, lay nearly becalmed in the Caribbean. 
Her sails flapped idly ; hot air danced over the deck 
and along the bulwarks; away on the port bow ex- 
tended a scattered panorama of the Grenadines. 
Each little islet shone, dotted grey or golden, 
against the deep sapphire of the sea, and silver 
surges twinkled at the lonely ramparts of them. 
Here and there, aboard, a spar creaked lazily, or a 
block went chip, chip, as the Star of Bethlehem, 
laden heavily, rolled on a swell. The sun blazed 
over the foreyard-arm and the heat was tremend- 
ous, but Pete and Pete basked in it and loved it. 
Neither saw necessity for a straw of head-covering; 
indeed, Pete the greater wore no clothes at all. He 
sat watching Pete the less; anon he put forth a 
small black hand for a banana; then, with forehead 
puckered into a world of wrinkles and furrows, he 
inspected his namesake's work; and later, tired of 
squatting in the sun, hopped on to the bulwark and 
up the mizzen shrouds. 

Pete the greater was a brown monkey, the treas- 
ured property of the skipper ; and Pete the less, now 
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cleaning some flying-fish for the cook, was a negro 
boy, the treasured property of nobody — a small lad, 
with tattered trousers, from beneath which stuck 
clumsy naked toes, a lean body, more of which 
appeared than was hidden by the rags of his shirt, 
and great black eyes like a dog's. He was, in fact, 
a very dog-like boy. When the men cursed him, as 
mostly happened, he cowered, and hung his head, 
and slunk away, sometimes showing a canine tooth; 
when they were in merry mood he frisked and 
fawned and went mad with delight. But the chance 
seldom offered. He had a grim master, and an 
awful responsibility in the shape of Pete the 
greater, for a ship's monkey in the tropics com- 
mands a deal of attention. This active beast, un- 
der God and the skipper, was Pete's "boss." The 
sailors said that he always touched his wool to it, 
and everybody knew that he talked to it for hours 
at a time. When the lad first came aboard, Skipper 
Spicer put the matter in a nutshell 

" See here, nig — this monkey's your pigeon ; 
you 've just got to watch it, and feed it, and think 
of it all the time. And bear in mind that he's a 
darned sight more valuable than anything else 
aboard this ship. So keep your weather eye lifting, 
and remember there'll be blazing hell round here 
if any harm comes to Pete." 

" I 's call Pete too, massa," the boy answered| 
grinning at what struck him as a grand joke. 

" Are you ? Well, you '11 sing second, sonny, and 
you '11 wish you 'd never been born oftener than you 
draw breath in a day if you don't get pals with 
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Pete number one. There he is, sittin' on the hatch. 
An' you 've got to watch him all the time — all the 
time, mind." 

Then the negro went in fear to make friends with 
the monkey, and succeeded beyond his expectations; 
but Pete the greater was capricious, and Pete the 
less found his " pigeon " aboard the Star of Bethle- 
hem no bed of roses. For that matter, the rest of 
the hands suffered too. Spicer was an old man 
blighted by sorrow and affliction, impossible to 
please, and bad to sail with. John Bent, mate of 
the ship, had known his captain in past years when 
the sun shone on him. Bent pretended to some 
philosophy, with a forcible way of putting facts; 
and when, therefore, the rest of the little crew 
grumbled at their " old man," he explained the posi- 
tion from his former knowledge. 

" Nature filled the sweep with the milk o' human 
kindness; then she up and sent a thunderstorm of 
trouble and turned it sour. I 've sailed on and off 
with him these ten years, an' I Ve knowed when 
he kep' his foot on his temper, an' were a very tidy 
member of society. But after his missis died and 
his kid died, then he — ^what had married old and 
was wrapped up in the woman an' the child, as 
came to him in his age — ^why, then he cast off all 
holds, and chucked religion, and wished he could 
see the wide world in hell, and done his little best 
to help send it there. Men gets that way when 
things turn contrariwise. Skipper '11 die in a tan- 
trum, I judge. One of them black veins, as wrig- 
gles on his fore'ead when his dander's up, '11 go 
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pop some day. Not but what there's vartue hid 
in him too." 

But Ben's shipmates — three mongrel negroes and 
two Englishmen — failed to find the buried treasure. 
Spicer never varied. Only the man Bent and the 
monkey Pete could pull with him. The rest of the 
crew suffered variously, for the captain, though no 
longer young, was tough and very powerful. He 
had outbursts of passion that presented a sorry sight 
for gods and a painful spectacle for men. Buch 
paroxysms, as his mate prophesied, seemed likely 
enough to end life for him some day ; and even more 
likely to end life for another. 

The negro boy scraped out his flying-fish and cut 
off their tails and wings, then he peeled a pannikin 
of sweet potatoes and talked to his charge. 

" Massa Pete," he said gravely, " you 's a dam 
lucky gem'man, sar — de mose lucky gem'man aboard 
de Star Beflem. You frens wif cap'n aVays. He 
nebber sharp wid you — nebber; but he dat sharp 
wid me, sar, dat I 's sore all ober de back all de 
time. I fink you might say word to cap'n for me, 
Massa Pete, for I's mighty kind nigger to you, 
sar." 

The monkey was chewing another banana. It 
stripped off the rind with quick, black fingers, filled 
its mouth, stuffed its cheeks, and then munched and 
munched and looked at Pete with the glimmering 
dawn of conscious intelligence that lights the eye 
of the ape. It held its head on one side as though 
thinking and weighing each word, and Pete felt quite 
convinced that it understood himu The boy himself 
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was ten years old. He had entered the world un- 
desired, and knew little of it, save that sugar-cane 
was sweet in the mouth but hard to come by hon- 
estly. Pete the greater lived in his master's cabin, 
and Pete the less often heard the skipper talking 
to him. If the captain could exchange ideas with 
his monkey, surely a nigger might do so ; and it com- 
forted the boy to chatter out his miseries and empty 
his heart to the beast. None else on board had time 
or inclination to attend to him. 

So Pete talked to Pete. 

" I jus' wish you was me and me was you, sar, for 
I has berry bad time aboard dis boat, but you has all 
b'nana an' no work — an' — an' — don't be so spry, 
Massa Pete! One dese days you run 'long dem 
spars too often and fall in de sea to marse shark. 
Den what de boss do wid me?" 

It happened that Bent was lying full sprawl be- 
hind a hatchway, smoking and grinning, as he list- 
ened to these remarks. Now he popped up a small 
head with red eyes and a red beard. 

"He'd skin you, nig, and then throw you after 
the monkey," he answered. 

" I guess he would, sar." 

" So keep alive. Why, you might as well steal 
the old man's watch as let that there animile get 
adrift." 

The skipper came on deck at this moment, and 
both Petes saw him at the same moment. One 
touched his wool and ambled forward to the galley ; 
the other came down the ratlines head first, and 
leapt chattering to his favourite perch on the cap- 
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tain's shoulder. Spicer had owned the monkey five 
years. It belonged once to his mulattress wife; 
and when she was dying she mentioned it and made 
it over to him. That and his old turnip watch were 
the only treasures he had left in the world. With 
his brown wife and little home in Tobago the man 
had been happy, but the first baby killed its mother, 
and dying also, left a wrecked life behind. Bpieer 
cared for nothing now, and consequently feared no- 
thing. It is their interest on earth, not the stake in 
eternity, that makes sane men cowards. 



II 

THE Star of Bethlehem, delayed by light winds, 
was some days overdue at Trindad, and the 
skipper exploded in successive volcanoes from dawn 
till dusk. He was always in a rage, and, as Bent 
observed : 

" If this sight o' energy, and cussing, and swear- 
ing and to-helling the ship's company, was only 
shoved into the elements, I judge we 'd have had a 
whole gale o' wind by now. The old man 11 bust 'is 
biler, sure as death, 'fore he 's done with it." 

But the winds kept baffling, and oaths did not 
mend them, nor yet blows, nor yet occasional foot- 
ball with Pete the boy. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Mr. Spicer disliked Pete overmuch — ^not 
more than he hated any boy; but he was old-fash- 
ioned and altogether brutal, and he absolutely 
needed something to kick at times. Moreover, a 
kick does not show on a negro, and Spicer supposed 
that it was the only way of vexing them, or of mak- 
ing it clear that you disagreed with them. 

Once the mate ventured to intercede by virtue of 
his long acquaintance. 

u ^g >pg qi^ paig^ cap'n," he said, " and meanin' no 
disrespect, it's like this 'ere — ^you're killin' that 
little black devil. 'E 's small, and you do welt that 
'ard. It don't show; if it did, maybe you'd feel 
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sorter struck to find how you 've rubbed it in. It 's 
only because he's a good boy I mention it. If he 
was a bad 'un, then I 'd say, * lather on/ and I *d 
help. But he minds his pigeon." 

"Which you'd better do likewise," growled the 
skipper. 

"All right, boss, sorry I si)oke, meanin' no of- 
fence. Only it's generally allowed now, by them 
as have studied the subjic, that nigs is human, same 
as us, and has workin' souls also." 

" Drivel and rot ! I don't have none of that twad- 
dle aboard this ship — balderdash all of it, to 
frighten women and get the money out of men. I 
know — nobody better'n me — 'cause I was a psalm- 
singer myself among the best. And what 's come of 
it? There ain't no God — not in these latitoods 
anyway, else why did He play it so low down on 
me? If there 's any manner o' God at all. He killed 
my wife and my child for fun, and I don't take no 
stock in a God as 'ud do that. I '11 rip forrard my 
own way now till He calls for my cheques, which 
He's quite welcome to, any time. 

" You might 'a jined that poor lady and your in- 
fant somewheers, if you 'd gone on banking aloft as 
regular as you always have below." 

"As to heaven," said the skipper, "that^s no 
mighty catch, if there is such a place. I never did 
fancy bawling * shanties ' on a golden shore for ever, 
not even in the old days. 'Pears to me that 's a job 
as 'ud get deep on the nerves after a cent'ry or two." 

Bent sniffed. The same idea had struck him. 
" Maybe it 's dull, but it 's reckoned a high jinks 
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of a place alongside the billet you 're always alludin' 
to. There 's a golden shore, you bet ; and that 's the 
pint, askin' pardon again, for niggers will get a 
show up there — same as us." 

" Not them? If there is a golden shore, as I for 
one don't b'lieve, they won't make no Margate 
beach of it anyhow. Niggers ain't got souls, and 
if they have it 's only enough to take 'em to hell, 
and chance it. Swine like them's lucky to go 
anywhere." 

Bent thought of the late Mrs. Spicer. To have 
hinted that black blood flowed in her veins would 
have been a dangerous venture. But he scratched 
his red beard, and raised a terrific mental problem. 
If white folks had souls and black folks had none, 
what sort of eternity awaited the millions of mon- 
grel people that filled the world? 

" Nobody 's got a soul, no mor'n my monkey, so 
there 's a end of the argument," said Spicer. 

" Soul or none, 'e's a deal of sense for sartin," ad- 
mitted the mate, " a 'mazin' deal of sense. An' he 
takes kind to t'other Pete. If 'e could talk now, I 
bet he 'd say to give the boy a chance, off and on, to 
get a whole skin over his bones for a change." 

" Which if he did," answered the other, " I should 
say to him same as I do to you: to mind his own 
job." 

But the men were friends in twenty-four hours; 
for that night a fair wind came up out of the sea, 
the Star of Bethlehem skipped along in very credit- 
able fashion, and Spicer thawed. 

" Darn the old tub, she makes some of they new- 
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f angled boats look silly yet ! " he said complaisantly 
to Bent, as, a day later, they lumbered through the 
Dragon's Teeth to Port of Spain. 

After leaving Trinidad, the little coaster proceeded 
to Tobago for a cargo of cocoanuts, and the crew 
viewed that circumstance with gratification, for the 
most heavy-witted amongst them never failed to 
notice how a visit to his old home softened Spicer. 
On this occasion, as upon past trips, the palm- 
crowned mountains of Tobago brought a measure of 
peace into the skipper's heart, whilst a fair wind 
and a good cargo tended to improve that blissful 
condition. All hands reaped benefit, and to Dick 
Bent the captain grew absolutely communicative. 

They walked the deck together one morning on 
the homeward passage to Barbadoes, and Spicer 
lifted a corner of the curtain that hid his past. 

" Then it was good to live like ; but when my 
missis chucked it, and took the baby along with her, 
life changed colour. Now there's only two things 
in all creation I care a red cent about. One's a 
beast, t' other an old gold watch — ^pretty mean goods 
to set your heart on, but all as I 've got in the whole 
world." 

" It 's a mighty fine watch," said Bent. 

" It is, and chain too, for that matter. I was 
lookin' at 'em in my cabin only half an hour past." 
He brightened as he thought of the trinket, and 
continued : " I doubt there 's many better 'n me 
would fancy that chain across their bellies^ but 
she " 

"Lord deliver us, look aft!" sang out the mate 
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suddenly, interrupting and pointing to the hatch 
of the companion. 

Spicer's monkey had just hopped up on deck, and 
from his black paw hung the skipper's watch and 
chain. Pete the greater ambled along towards the 
bulwark, and a sweat burst from his master's face 
as he called to the brute in a strange voice. But 
Pete was perverse. He reached the bulwark and 
the skipper's nerve died in him, while Bent dared 
not take a step towards hastening the pending 
catastrophe or identifying himself therewith. It 
was a trying moment as the monkey made for a 
perch on the mizzen rigging, and while he careered 
forward on all fours, the watch bumped, bumped 
against the ship's side. 

The sound brought the blood with a rush to 
Skipper Spicer's head. Patience was no virtue of 
his at best, and he jumped forward with a smothered 
curse. The man had his hand within six inches of the 
watch, when Pete squeaked and dropped it into 
the sea. There was a splash, a gleam of gold, and 
the treasure sank, flashing and twinkling down 
through the blue. It dwindled to a bright, sub- 
merged snake, then vanished forever. A great gust 
of passion shook the man and tied his tongue. He 
tried to swear, but could only hiss and growl like an 
angry beast. Then he seized the monkey by the 
scruff of the neck as it jumped for his shoulder, 
shook it, and flung it overboard with a hurtling 
shower of oaths. A red light blinded him; he felt 
his temples bursting, and he reeled away below, not 
stopping to see a small brown head rise from the 
foam of the splash where Pete had fallen. The 
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monkey fought for it, as one may see a rat driyen off 
shipboard into deep water. Two terrified eyes 
gazed upwards at his home, while the Star of Beth- 
lehem swept by him; his red mouth opened with a 
little scream, and his black paws began beating the 
water hard as he fell astern. Presently Pete sank 
for the first time. Then he came up again slowly 
to finish his brief fight for life. 

But the skipper saw nothing. He only felt the 
blood beating through his head as he fiung himself 
on his bunk, face downwards. For a moment he 
believed that death had gripped him; but the 
threatened evil passed, and his consciousness did 
not depart. Then thoughts came and fiooded his 
brains with abomination of desolation. He lay with 
his bald head on his arms, and turned his mind back 
to the smart stone cottage under palms at Tobago. 
He remembered so muf h, and every shaft of mem- 
ory brought him back with a round turn to the 
present. There was the lemon-tree with Pete's perch 
in it. His wife had loved the monkey. He could 
see her now kissing its little nose. And she had 
died with the gold watch ticking under her head. 
Her wedding-ring was upon the chain of it. She 
had tried to put it on his little finger before she 
went, but it would not get over the second joint, so 
she had slipped it upon the watch-chain. Now God 
in heaven alone could tell what loathsome fish was 
nosing it under the sea. And her monkey, hep last 
gift to him, a live meal for a shark — his work. The 
wide world remained to him, empty — save for 
thoughts of what he had done. 

No educated soul can realise the blank and the 
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bitterness in that man's mind. He himself never 
guessed a quarter of what his vanished treasures 
had really been to him — never, until now — ^when 
they were both gone. And the poison and the sting 
of it lay in knowledge that his own demoniac temper 
was responsible for everything. 

He lay heedless of time for near three hours. 
Then he sat up and looked round the cabin, a worn, 
old man. As he did so the door opened, Bent^s small 
head peeped in, and he spoke: 

" Fit as a fiddle, boss ; only a flea op two missing." 

Then the mate shut the cabin door again. But he 
left something behind. Pete the greater chattered 
and jumped to his perch in the corner, and from 
there on to his master's berth. He was dry, warm, 
and much as usual apparently; and he bore no 
malice whatever. 

Spicer glared, and his breath caught in his throat. 
Then he grabbed the brute to him till it squeaked, 
while its owner began to snuffle and swear grateful 
oaths. A tear dropped upon the flat nose of his 
friend; but Pete the greater had suflfered enough 
from salt water for one day. 

There was only one soul aboard the Star of Beth- 
lehem who would have gone into a shark-haunted 
sea to save a monkey; but that soul did not think 
twice about it. He came on deck too late to see 
the catastrophe, though in time to note Pete the 
greater in the jaws of death. Had he known how 
the monkey came into the Caribbean, he might have 
doubted the propriety of attempting a rescue; but 
he did not know, and so he joined it The boy could 
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swim like a duck, and as Bent lowered a boat 
smartly, and the sharks stayed upon Nature's busi- 
ness elsewhere, it was not long before Pete and Pete 
came aboard together. But, meantime, their master 
on his bunk did not even know that the ship had 
been hove to. 

They emptied the water out of Pete the monkey, 
and gave Pete the negro some rum. Both were jolly 
in an hour; and it is recorded that Skipper Spicer 
chose to take peculiar views of the gravity of this 
trivial incident. It seems certain, at least, that 
henceforth he seldom kicked his cabin boy oftener 
than once a day. Which fact alone argued a very 
real increase of prosperity for Pete the less. 
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